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. ing as a shipping clerk in a stove 
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How Would You Like to Earn 


Dayr 


The true story of J. F. James, the shipping clerk who became president of a 
great manufacturing company. What was the secret of his success? 


By Richard 'W. Samson 


HE other day I spent a few 

precious hours with Mr. J. F. 

James, President of the Mas- 

cot Stove Manufacturing Company, 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Fifteen years ago he was work- 


foundry for $9 a week. Today he 
is making $25,000 a year, or $83 a 
day. As Mike Murphy, the famous 
trainer, used to say—“You can’t beat 
a man who refuses to be beaten.” 
Few men have started with as 
barren prospects as J. F. James. 
Born in the mountains of ‘Tennessee, 
forced to leave school as a boy and 
go to work, he might easily have 
fallen into the rut and stayed there. 
But one day, glancing through a 
magazine, he came across an ad- 
vertisement which appealed to him 
so strongly that he read it twice and 
then tore it out of the magazine to read again. 


It told how thousands of other men had won 
promotion through spare time study. How they 
had trained themselves to do bigger things! How 
they were ready when Opportunity came! 


HAT day J. F. James made a resolution. He 

said that what others were doing, he could do! 
So he tore out that familiar coupon, marked it, 
signed it, and mailed it to Scranton. Though he 
did not fully realize it at the time, he had taken 
the first step along the Up-road to Success. 


So it came about that J. F. James studied while 
other men wasted their time loafing or watching the 
clock. They are still doing it today—worn, dis- 
couraged men who cry out that Fate is against 
them and that-‘they never had a chance.” 


Doomed forever to small wages, fighting a losing 
fight against poverty, missing the good things of 
life, they cannot understand how James got alread. 


“J didn’t make a drudge of myself,” said Mr. 
James. “I had time for baseball and everything that 
seemed worth while. I had just as much fun as 
the other fellows, but instead of ee time, I 
turned it into gold through my I. C. S. course. 


J. P. 
Just 40 years 


“Every hour I invested in study has paid me 
better than any other investment I ever made. 


“Tt has brought me a large income—the satisfac- 
tion that goes with success—the money to buy 
anything I want—a good home and an automo- 

le for my wife and children—the esteem of all my 

iends. The I. C. S. made my success possible.” 





$25,000 a@ year. 


wert about you? Are you sat- 
isfied to stand just where you 
are? Or do you really want to be 
somebody? It all depends on what 
you do in your spare time. 


“There is not a man in power 
at the Bethlehem Steel Works to- 
day,” says Charlie Schwab, “who 
did not begin at the bottom and 
work his way up.” 

And one of these executives earns 
a million dollars a year! 


For thirty years, the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools have 
been helping men out of routine 
drudgery into work they like—to 
win advancement, to have happy 


and prosperous homes, 
JAMES Pros; 


old aad cerning How much longer are you going 


to wait before taking the step that 
will bring you more money? Isn't 
it better to start now than to wait five years and 
then realize what the delay has cost you? 

Here is all we ask: Without cost, without obligat- 
ing yourself in any way, mark and mail this coupon. 
It takes only a two-cent stamp and only a minute 
of your time, but it is the most important’ single 
thing you can do today! Do it right now! 

— a a ee ee TEAR OUT HERE see eee oe oe oe ee 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2028-C SCRANTON, PA. 
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CHAPTER I. 
BANGS HAS AN INSPIRATION. 


S silent as an animated 

shadow, Bangs entered the 

den in response to_ his 

master’s ring. He was tall 
and angular and a trifle stooped. His 
lean face, and especially the small, 
mouse-colored eyes, betrayed a great 
deal of astuteness. With head tilted 
slightly to one side, he gazed inquir- 
ingly at Felix Rand. 

Rand looked up from the little vial 
which he had been examining with a 
preoccupied air. Attired in a luxurious 
dressing gown of pale-blue silk, he was 
languidly feclining on an ottoman. A 
trace of grimness about the lips belied 
the whimsical twinkle in his eyes. 

“Bangs,” he drawled, “I believe there 
is a bottle of Madeira left in the cel- 
lar?” 


“Yes, sir. Just one, sir.” 

“Fetch it, Bangs. Also two glasses.” 

“Two, sir?” Bangs .was_ puzzled. 
He had never known his master to 
drink wine except with his meals. Fur- 
thermore, why Rand should require 
two glasses was a poser. 

“T said two, Bangs,” declared Rand 
quietly. 

The servant bowed and went out. 
Rand placed the vial on a small table 
beside the ottoman. A_ wrinkle be- 
tween his eyes and a cynical twist on 
his lips hinted that he was trying to 
banish distressing thoughts from his 
mind. His face, as he reclined against 
the oriental cushions, showed an odd 
mingling of strength, indolence, and a 
kindof sardonic humor. He was the 
type of man who is lightly touched by 
the passing years, but the iron-gray hair 
at his temples and the small wrinkles 
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radiating from the outer corners of his 
eyes suggested the middle forties. 

As if it held a weird fascination for 
him, he glanced reluctantly at the vial 
on the table. “How eminently logical 
that I should top off my last day on 
earth with my last bottle of Madeira,” 
he murmured. 

A look of regret came into his face 
as his glance roamed about the den. It 
was furnished lavishly, yet in subdued 
tones, and each detail was a tribute to 
the excellent taste of its occupant. The 
rose-colored light in the center threw a 
sort of mystic sheen over the scene. A 
little sigh escaped him, and it hinted 
that he was loath to_leave the life of 
ease and splendor of which the fur- 
nishings in the den were a faithful re- 
flection. 

In the next moment he shrugged his 
shoulders. They were rather narrow, 
yet they bespoke a great amount of 
wiry strength, just as the firmly com- 
pressed lips indicated an abundance of 
nerve force. The eyes, black and rest- 
less, testified to a fiery temperament 
and an emotional nature. 

Bangs returned, carrying a bottle and 
two glasses on a tray. Rand ordered 
him to deposit the things on the table. 
“Sit down, you old rascal,” he added 
when the servant had obeyed. “You 
and I are going to drink together.” 

Bangs’ eyes, one slightly larger than 
the other, peered in perplexity at his 
master. 

“Sit down,” repeated Rand, evidently 
in excellent humor. “You and I are 
going to have a celebration.” 

“Celebration, sir?” asked Bangs, 
dazedly pulling up a chair. He had 
seen his employer in all sorts of moods 
and tempers, but he had never before 
seen him like this. He sat down timidly 
and drew in his legs, so that his bony 
knees stuck out at a sharp angle. 

“Open the bottle, you old villain,” 
Rand commanded. “We shall drink to 
Life, the enchantress. Did it ever 
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strike you, Bangs, that Life is the 
greatest vampire of them all?” 

“I—I hadn’t thought of it just that 
way,” confessed Bangs, “but I dare 
say you’re right, sir.” 

“Watch out for her, Bangs. She will 
first tantalize you with her charms, 
and, when you have become thoroughly 
infatuated, she will give you the cold 
shoulder. At this very moment I am 
madly in love with her. Unfortunately 
it is a case of unrequited affection. The 
fair charmer has shown me the door, 
and so I am stepping aside to give the 
next poor idiot a chance. Fill up the 
glasses, Bangs.” 

With a bewildered look on his face, 
Bangs obeyed. 

“You're a genial blackguard, Bangs,” 
murmured Rand, as he gazed at the 
yellow liquor in his glass. ‘For seven 
years—or is it eight—you have been 
wearing my shirts and _ waistcoats, 
filching my wine, searching my pockets 
for loose change and ai 

“Sir?” asked Bangs in an injured 
tone. 

“Don’t trouble to deny it, you old 
wretch,” said Rand blandly. “You 
have served me well, and I have not 
begrudged you your little pickings on 
the side. Neither have I been unaware 
of the fact that you did time at Sing 
Sing before you entered my service.” 

“Why, sir, I never: a 

“Don’t lie, Bangs, and don’t try to 
look indignant. Somehow your indig- 
nation isn’t quite convincing. As for 
your shady past, I have the proof of 
what I say in black and white. Thought 
it might come in handy some day.” 

Bangs seemed on the point of mak- 
ing another emphatic denial, but evi- 
dently he thought better of it. He 
straightened in the chair, and his lips 
parted in a crooked smile. 

“Fine!” said Rand. “That grin is 
much more becoming than an indignant 
scowl. Your secret is safe with me, | 
Bangs. As a matter of fact, strange 
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though it may seem to you, your un- 
holy past was one of the things that 
commended you to me. Now that we 
understand each other, let us drink. To 
Life, the fickle and beautiful charmer!” 

He raised the glass to his lips, and 
Bangs followed his example. 

“One confidence deserves another,” 
murmured Rand when they had 
drained their glasses. “I have reached 
the point where nothing can harm me, 
and so I shall tell you a secret. No 
doubt it will surprise you very much to 
learn that my own past is no whiter 
than your own. I was born with a 
taste for costly luxuries and an expen- 
sive mode of life. I was determined 
to gratify my cravings in any way I 
could. All the money I have spent so 
lavishly was acquired by means of 
which the law-abiding public strongly 
disapproves. The only difference be- 
tween you and ime is that I have been 
lucky as the deuce, while you 
What the devil are you grinning at, 
villain ?” 

Bangs tried to assume a sober ex- 
pression. “Pardon me, sir, but I am 
a bit surprised” at what you are telling 

Rand stared. The servant could no 
longer restrain his mirth. He gave one 
cackling laugh after another. 

“Out with it, knave! Where is the 
joke?” demanded Rand. ‘Why don’t 
you stop that infernal giggling?” 

“T can’t help it, sir. It’s too funny 
for anything. You sce, I guessed long 
ago how things were with you, ever 
since you had that misunderstanding 
with the Italian count who came over 
here five years ago. You trimmed him 
very neatly, sir, and you fixed things so 
he didn’t dare squeal. It was a stroke 
of genius, sir.” 

Rand stared for a moment longer, 
and then an amused flicker dawned in 
his eyes. “That’s a good one on me, 
Bangs. Your eyes and ears must have 
been keener than I supposed. But, in 


view of what you knew or suspected, I 
don’t see why you didn’t make trouble 
for me.” 

“Why should I kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg, sir? Besides, you 
probably don’t realize how careless you 
have been about leaving loose change 
around.” 

“So that’s it! You are to be com- 
plimented on your discretion, Bangs. 
Too bad our pleasant relationship must 
end so soon. Guess why I invited you 
to drink this bottle of wine with me?” 

The servant looked bewilderedly at 
his master. 

“T wanted you to witness my happy 
departure from a stupid world, Bangs. 
Tn an hour I shall be dead.” 

“Heavens, sir!” exclaimed 
hoarsely. 

Rand picked up the vial from the 
table. “Hydrocyanic acid does the trick 
neatly and painlessly. Besides, it has a 
nice odor—like peach blossoms. Don’t 
try to stop me, old chap. It would be 
quite useless. I can fling you across 
the room with my little finger. Any- 
how, I wish my death to be an orderly 
and dignified procedure. I want you to 
be able to testify, after it’s all over, that 
I died smiling, without regrets or re- 
morse. I am very anxious on that 
point. <A certain gentleman who is 
evilly disposed toward me would be 
very pleased to think that I came to a 
horrible end. I don’t want to give him 
that satisfaction. That’s why I called 
you in, Bangs, so you can give the re- 
porters a vivid and veracious descrip- 
tion of how blithely and with what un- 
concern I hopped across the river Styx. 
You follow me?” 

“Not quite, sir. I don’t see why you 
have to do such an awful thing.” 

“Don’t worry, Bangs. I’ve made it a 
point to spend my money almost as fast 
as I could rake it in, but there will be 
a tidy little sum left in your name. 
With what you have picked up on the 
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side, it ought to take care of your mod- 
est wants for the rest of your life.” 

“Tt isn’t that, sir,” protested Bangs 
with a hurt expression. 

“What?” Rand gave him a puzzled 
look. “Oh, I see! You’ve been rob- 
bing me for so long that you have ac- 
tually conceived an affection for me. 
Human nature works by odd quirks. 
Well, in that case I can only tell you 
that, in deciding to kill myself, I am 
choosing the lesser of two evils. The 
point at which life ceases to be worth 
living can be ascertained with mathe- 
matical certainty, and I have reached 
that point.” 

“Sure of that, sir?” 

“Positive.” 

“But ” Bangs scratched his weak 
chin and looked greatly perturbed. His 
face, the color of lemon rind, showed a 
variety of emotions. Evidently the 
prospect of his employer’s early demise 
was distasteful to him for a number of 
reasons. 

“You see, Bangs,” Rand cut in, “the 
thing can be stated quite logically. I 
live for only one thing, to enjoy my- 
self. When my capacity for enjoyment 
is exhausted, there is no longer any 
reason for my continuing to live.” 

“What a heathenish idea, sir!” 

Rand laughed. ‘Don’t moralize, 
Bangs.” 

The servant’s eyes moved slowly up 
and down the other’s figure. “What’s 
the trouble, if I may ask, sir? What’s 
the reason you can’t enjoy yourself any 
longer?” 

“Because iron bars, as you know 
from experience, are a serious handicap 
to one’s enjoyment of life.” 

“Tron bars?” Bangs’ face was blank 
for a moment. He swallowed hard. 
“Ts it as bad as that?” 

“Every bit of it. But there is no 
need of going into unpleasant details. 
You understand now why I don’t care 
to prolong my existence. Fill the 
glasses, Bangs.” 
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“Isn’t there any other way out?” 
asked the servant after they had drunk. 

“None that appeals to me. I might 
run away and become a fugitive from 
justice, but the idea is repellent to me. 
I would be hounded for the rest of my 
life, and I would never have a mo- 
ment’s peace. My present congenial 
method of making a living would not 
be effective in strange territory, I fear, 
and I have a strong aversion to honest 
work. After carefully considering all 
the pros and cons, I find that the easiest 
way out is this.” Smiling, he picked 
up the vial and raised it to the light. 

“If you would explain a little more, 
sir,” ventured Bangs, “perhaps I could 
suggest something.” 

Rand regarded him queerly. “You 
are aH right, you old scoundrel, but 
the situation is hopeless. To show you 
how hopeless it really is, I shall ex- 
plain it to you in a few words. The 
gentleman I alluded to a few moments 
ago is a very bitter enemy of mine. 
He has the best of reasons for hating 
me. There is a certain document in his 
possession which, if it were made pub- 
lic, would instantly cause my undoing. 
What the document contains and how 
it fell into the gentleman’s hands is a 
long story that I shan’t bore you with. 
Enough to say that I saw him this 
morning and was told that he intends 
to turn it over to the police a week 
from to-day. Now you understand, 
Bangs.” 

The servant’s mind seemed to be 
wrestling with an idea. “Couldn’t you 
get the document away from him, sir?” 

“Tf such a thing were possible, you 
may be sure it would have been done 
long ago.” 

3angs wagged his head in a troubled 
way. ‘Maybe it isn’t as bad as you 
think.” 

“Worse, if anything. It is so bad, 
Bangs, that I would ten times rather 
die than face the consequences of ex- 
posure.” 
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“Where does 
this document, sir? 

“In the.safe at his house.” 

A crafty grin wrinkled Bangs’ face. 


“Have you thought of burglary?” he 


the gentleman keep 


” 


asked softly. “I used to be handy at 
cracking a crib. Maybe we could % 

“No use, Bangs. The gentleman in 
question lives in a burglar-proof house. 
His name, by the way, is Christopher 
Annis.” 

“Oh—oh!” exclaimed the 
greatly impressed. 

Rand chuckled grimly. “Gave you a 
jolt, didn’t 1? Now you understand 
how hopeless the situation is. You 
have seen the Annis mansion, of 
course. Hideous thing, but impreg- 
nable as a fortress. Every window and 
door electrically wired. Private watch- 
man patrolling the grounds day and 
night. All sorts of devices for check- 
mating burglars. Even if, by a miracle, 
one should get inside the -house, the 
safe would resist all his efforts. I un- 
derstand it is one of the best and 
strongest made. Anybody who at- 
tempted to open it would be attempt- 
ing the impossible.” 

The servant sighed hopelessly, as he 
replenished the glasses. For a long 
time, while Rand sipped his wine with 
the air of a connoisseur, he sat silent, 
the twitching of the muscles in his face 
signifying that his mind was hard at 
work, Suddenly he _ brightened.’ 
“There’s one man I have in mind who 
has done the impossible lots of times, 
air.” 

“You speak loosely, Bangs. Nobody 
ever accomplished the impossible.” 

“This one did. Anyhow the police 
used to say so. He turned tricks that 
were a lot harder than getting into the 
Annis mansion. You've heard of him. 
They call him The Gray Phantom.” 
Bangs spoke the name in hushed tones 
and looked solemnly at his master. 

“Yes, I’ve heard of him, of course,” 
said Rand. “Cleverest rogue that ever 





servant, 


drew breath. You're right, Bangs, The 
Gray Phantom performed feats that 
seemed flatly impossible. If any one 
could get into the Annis mansion, The 
Phantom could.” Rand’s black eyes 
showed a twinkle of admiration. “But 
The Phantom has turned his last trick 
and retired from the game, they say. 
If I remember correctly, some girl got 
hold of him and reformed him.” 

“Yes, sir.” Bangs nodded eagerly. 
“It was all in the papers. The Phan- 
tom and the girl had it all fixed up to 
get married, but a gang, that The 
Phantom had been having trouble with 
in the old times, showed up at the last 
moment and spoiled the ceremony. A 
new date was set for the wedding, but 
it hasn’t come off yet.” Bangs paused. 
With head lolling to one side, he peered 
shrewdly at his master. “The Phan- 
tom could do the job for you, sir. He 
would be right in his element.” 

Rand got up, his listless expression 
suddenly gone. With quick, lithe 
strides he crossed the floor twice, then 
stopped directly in front of Bangs. For 
a time master and servant looked hard 
at each other. 

“Yes, I believe The Gray Phantom 
could do it,” murmured Rand tensely. 
“In the past he did things much more 
difficult. Some people thought he was 
in league with the devil. He had amaz- 
ing luck and stupendous nerve. Yes, 
The Phantom could manage it, but”— 
and Rand’s face fell again—‘there is 
no reason for supposing that he would 
go out of his way to accommodate me, 
especially since this fool irl has re- 
formed him. No doubt he is head over 
heels in love with her.” 

“That’s just it, sir,” remarked Bangs 
craftily. “A man that’s in love can be 
made to do most anything.” 

Rand gave him a sharp glance. The 
vial had disappeared in a pocket of his 
dressing gown. 

“Just what do you mean?” he de- 
manded tensely. 


~ 
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“I mean,” said Bangs, smiling crook- 
edly, as he looked up at his master, 
“that a man of The Phantom’s type 
would stir heaven and earth rather than 
have anything happen to that girl.” 

Rand’s eyes narrowed. Suddenly he 
gave a slight start. A smile, faint and 
sinister, came to his lips. “Bangs, that’s 
an inspiration,” he declared. 


CHAPTER II. 
HELEN HESITATES. 


LINTON HARDWICK, curator of 
the Cosmopolitan Museum and an 
authority on Assyrian relics, took a 
final sip from his demi-tasse and kin- 
dled one of the slim, light-brown cigars 
that were his sole dissipation. Through 
wisps of tobacco smoke he gazed pen- 
sively across the table at the young 
woman seated there. Most of the time 
his mind browsed among relics of the 
past, but his perceptions were amaz- 
ingly keen where his daughter was con- 
cerned. 

For a year or more Mr. Hardwick 
had noticed a bewildering transforma- 
tion in her. It was something for 
which his learning could not account, 
despite the half dozen titles that trailed 
his name. The color in her cheeks had 
deepened. Her brown eyes had grown 
softer and more dreamy. The curator, 
had he been poetically inclined, would 
have likened the change in her to the 
unfolding of a rose. He knew, of 
course, that love had entered her life, 
but that fact alone did not seem to ex- 
plain her transfiguration. 

This evening she was more bewilder- 
ing than usual. A somber mood seemed 
to have fallen upon her, and he khew 
that only half her mind had been on 
their conversation. Her eyes had a 
faraway look at times, and now and 
then he caught a troubled expression in 
them. 

“What is it, dear?” he asked gently. 
“Something is worrying you.” 
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Helen Hardwick looked up quickly. 
A smile came to her lips, but it seemed 
a trifle forced, although the gleam of 
tenderness and affection that shone out 
of her eyes was unmistakable.” “It’s 
nothing, dad,” she assured him. For 
a moment she glanced at the window. 
A dreary patter sounded against the 
panes. “You know that a rainy day 
always affects my disposition,” she 
added. “It’s foolish, of course, but I 
can’t help it.” 

Mr. Hardwick nodded understand- 
ingly. Her mother had been just like 
that, a child of sun and wind and vary- 
ing moods. A reminiscent sigh escaped 
him, but in the next instant he looked 
questioningly at his daughter. Her ex- 
planation did not quite satisfy him; he 
sensed that the cause of her depres- 
sion was something more than the 
drizzle, the leaden skies, and the moan- 
ing wind. “Have you heard from The 
Gray Phantom?” he asked hesitantly. 

Helen waited for a moment before 
she replied. “Not since the other day. 
I showed you his last letter. Don’t you 
remember, dad?” 

Mr. Hardwick searched her face, 
feeling that there had been a trace of 
evasiveness in her answer. He knew 
that, if she was keeping something 
from him, her only motive was to save 
him anxiety. Suddenly a gleam of com- 
prehension entered his eyes. “I think I 
know what is troubling you,” he mur- 
mured gently. “Your wedding day is 
not far off. You are thinking of the 
other time, when a tragedy interrupted 
the ceremony, and you fear that some- 
thing of that kind will happen again. 
Isn’t that it, dear?” 

“Yes, dad.” She spoke rather too 
eagerly, but Mr. Hardwick did not 
seem to notice it. “The Phantom is 
something of a storm petrel, you know. 
Things seem to crash wherever he goes. 
Is it any wonder that I am looking 
forward to our wedding with just a bit 
of anxiety?” 
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“I understand,” said the curator 
thoughtfully, also with a trace of anx- 
iety. 
Helen laughed lightly. “But don’t 
let that worry you, dad... You have said 
yourself that The Phantom seems to be 
leading a charmed life. He always 
comes out of the crash with banners 
flying.” 

“True,” admitted Mr. Hardwick, 
speaking in the tone of one who is leav- 
ing something unsaid. 

“And as for the other things,” added 
Helen quickly, interpreting the hesi- 
tancy in his voice, “you know that he 
has lived down his past, wiped the slate 
clean.” 

“Yes, thanks to you, dear. You have 
been his inspiration and his lodestar.” 

“Don’t wax romantic, dad. It doesn’t 
become one who is everlastingly brows- 
ing in dusty old relics. And The 
Phantom wasn’t really bad; he was 
merely a dynamo whose energies hap- 
pened to be'turned in the wrong direc- 
tion. Even the police admit that he al- 
ways played the game fairly. Besides 
you. owe him a debt, dad.” 

“Yes, a big one,” admitted Mr. 
Hardwick. “The Phantom saved your 
life twice. But for him I would now 
be a lonely and heartbroken old man, 
And it is true that in récent years his 
good deeds have outweighed the mis- 
doings of his past. He more than 
evened the score when he captured that 
villainous Mr. Shei and frustrated his 
diabolical scheme. The authorities did 
only the fair thing when, in apprecia- 
tion of The Phantom’s efforts in be- 
half of justice, they quashed all cut- 
standing indictments against him. But” 
—Mr. Hardwick’s voice softened— 
“the strongest argument in his favor, as 
far as I am concerned, is that he has 
won your heart.” 

“You are waxing sentimental again, 
dad,” observed Helen in a tone of mock 
reproach. 

The curator admitted the indictment 


with a sheepish smile. “I trust your 
impulses, dear. They can’t go wrong. 
Only one who is innately good and 
noble could win your love. I am sure 
you will be happy and Dear me! 
I almost forgot that I have a lecture 
engagement this evening!” 

Helen found his hat and stick, which 
he was always leaving in the wrong 
place, brushed the tobacco ash from his 
coat, made sure that he had not for- 
gotten his notes and kissed him affec- 
tionately. She watched him from the 
window until he was out of sight. 
“Dear old dad!” she murmured. “It is 
almost breaking his heart to lose me, 
but he is trying hard not to show it.” 

She remained at the window for a 
little while, then suddenly seemed to re 
member something. The troubled ex- 
pression came back to her eyes. From 
somewhere in her dress she took a 
folded piece of paper and examined it 
in the light at the table. It contained 
only three typewritten lines. Helen had_ 
read the note uncountable times, since 
it was brought to the door by a boy 
early in the afternoon, but now. she 
perused it again: 

Must see you. Come to Ninety-sixth Street 
and Fifth Avenue at ten-thirty this evening. 
Will be waiting in car. Tue PHANTOM. 

With a critical eye, Helen scanned 
the typing. The first time she read the 
note her only thought had been that 
something unexpected’ had occurred 
which made it necessary for The Phan- 
tom to meet her in a place where they 
would not be observed. Later, upon re- 
peated readings, a vague doubt had en- 
tered her mind. Since the interrupted 
wedding ceremony she had been on her 
guard against traps. She knew The 
Phantom had bitter and resourceful 
enemies, men whom he had outwitted 
and humbled in the past, who now were 
eager for revenge. The Phantom had 
warned her that they would probably 
try to punish him by inflicting harm on 
her, since that would be the most effec- 
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ive way. He had cautioned her to do 
nothing impulsively, and especially to 
pay no attention to messages unless 
she could be positive that he had signed 
them. 

She gazed suspiciously at the typed 
name at the end of the note. It was 
not like The Phantom to send her a 
typewritten communication. Even if 
he had done so he would most certainly 
have written his name in pencil or ink. 
It was conceivable, of course, that cir- 
cumstances had impelled him to use the 
machine, but Helen had an uncomfort- 
able suspicion that the writer of the 
note had purposely avoided signing his 
name by hand. The Phantom’s hand- 
writing was characteristic enough so 
that she would have recognized it at a 
glance, but she had no means of identi- 
fying the machine-made script. 

The perplexity that had distracted 
her at dinner grew upon her, now that 
she was alone. If The Phantom was in 
trouble it was clearly her duty to go to 
him. She was even willing to take a 
chance and give the writer of the note 
the benefit of the doubt. Yet she knew 
that The Phantom himself would be the 
chief sufferer if anything should hap- 
pen to her. She had no fear of per- 
sonal danger, for she had faced perils 
many times since her path crossed The 
Gray Phantom’s, and yet 

A tinkle interrupted her tangled 
thoughts. She hurried into the hall 
and took the telephone from its stand. 
“Hello,” she said tensely, and then 
again: “Hello—hello!” Evidently the 
connection was bad, but presently she 
distinguished a few words spoken from 
the other end. A glad cry escaped her. 

“Phantom!” she exclaimed into the 
transmitter, She had called him that 
from the first, just as if he had no 
other name. “So glad you called! 
I—— What’s that? Yes, there’s a 
terrible noise on the wire. I can hear 
a little better now. What? Hello— 
hello—hello!” 


For a moment she thought the con- 
nection had been broken, but presently 
she again heard the distant voice. The 
sounds were so indistinct that she had 
to strain her~ears to make out the 
words. 

“Did you receive a message this 
afternoon?” the voice asked. 

“I did,” she replied, “but iy 

“Thank Heaven, I reached you in 
time! That message was a fake, dear. 
Oh, you suspected it? I might have 
known you wouldn’t be deceived by 
such shallow trickery. How did I 
know about it? Will tell you later. 
Can’t explain over the phone. There 
are a lot of mysterious things going on 
that I want to tell you about. Can I 
see you alone for a few minutes ?” 

“Come over to the house,” Helen 
told him. “Father is giving a lecture, 
and it’s the cook’s night out. Nobody 
will be here to disturb us. What’s that? 
In twenty minutes? Very well, dear.” 

Something more was said at the 
other end, but the wire was so noisy 
that Helen could not hear it. She was 
at once relieved and troubled as she 
stepped away from the telephone. It 
was comforting that her doubts about 
the typewritten message had been set- 
tled, but the allusion to mysterious hap- 
penings disquieted her. She wondered 
if The Phantom was in trouble again. 
Were his enemies once more reaching 
out to wreak their spite on him? The 
question was disturbing, but she de- 
cided to let it rest until she should see 
him. He had promised that he would 
tell her everything. She felt soothed 
and happy at the thought that in a few 
minutes The Phantom would be with 
her. 

Helen. waited impatiently, occasion- 
ally looking out into the quiet and 
dimly lighted street. The wind and rain 
had increased, and the block was de- 
serted save for an occasional vehicle. 
Her little wrist watch showed a quar- 
ter to nine. 
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The doorbell rang, and she hastened 
out in the hall. With a welcoming 
smile on her lips, she opened the door. 
For a moment a rain-coated figure 
stood in the opening; she caught the 
sound of a purring motor outside. 

“Phantom!” she exclaimed happily ; 
then, heedless of the moisture dripping 
from them, she threw herself into the 
outreached arms of the man in the 
doorway. A moment later she was 
struggling wildly. The hall light was 
dim, but a glimpse of the rain-coated 
man’s face told her she had made a 
mistake. He was not The Gray Phan- 
tom! 

Her struggle was useless. A set of 
wiry fingers clutched her throat, stifling 
her cries for help. With one arm hold- 
ing her tightly around the waist, the 
man looked out through the door. 
Then, lifting her from her feet, he car- 
ried her from the house and thrust her 
into a seat in the waiting car. 

“Just keep cool,” he whispered in her 
ear, “and you won’t be hurt.” 

Then a hood was drawn down over 
her eyes, and she was conscious of 
nothing but utter blackness, the chug- 
ging of the motor, and the muzzle of a 
pistol pressing against her side. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE- PHANTOM SURRENDERS. 


ITH a smug grin on his face, 
Bangs opened the door to his 
master’s den, executed his ~habitual 
bow, and announced that a gentleman 
was calling. 

Felix Rand, clean-shaven and fresh 
from his morning shower, flung aside 
the paper which he had been reading. 

“Is it—he?” was his question. 

Bangs rolled his eyes a little. ‘The 
gentleman wouldn’t give me his name, 
sir, but he looks like the pictures which 
the newspapers used to print of The 
Gray Phantom.” 

Master and 


servant exchanged 
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glances of mutual understanding. 
Rand leaped up from the ottoman on 
which he had been reclining and threw 
off his dressing gown. 

“Ask the gentleman to wait,” he di- 
rected. “I'll see him in the drawing- 
room in a few minutes.” 

Bangs coughed discreetly. “If you 
don’t mind’ my saying it, sir, I’d be 
careful if I were you. There’s blood 
in his eyes, and he’s mad as hops. He 
looks as though i 

“Get out, villain,” said Rand good- 
humoredly. “I’ll tame the wild beast.” 

The door closed behind the servant. 
Rand dressed quickly, but with even 
more than his usual care. Now and 
then he chuckled softly to himself, as 
if in anticipation of a diverting scene. 
In fifteen minutes he entered the draw- 
ing*room. ri 

A man, who had been pacing the 
richly carpeted floor, stopped abruptly 
as Rand entered. He was _ several 
inches taller than Rand, and there was 
a springy tension about his lean figure 
that suggested a cocked trigger. His 
deep-gray eyes, rather too narrow for 
perfect symmetry, were hard and cold. 
Here and there his face was lined and 
scarred, testifying to a tumultuous 
career. His eyes flashed like steel, as 
he fixed them on Rand. 

“You sent for me,” he said shortly, 
controlling himself with difficulty. 

Rand seemed to reflect for a mo- 
ment. “Ah,” he murmured easily, “you 
are Cuthbert Vanardy, the man they 
call The Gray Phantom. Please sit 
down and have a cigar. I can recom- 
mend this brand.” 

He proffered a box, but The Phan- 
tom waved it aside. Likewise he 
spurned the chair indicated by his host. 
Rand watched him amusedly. Here 
was The Gray Phantom, the man who 
had faced death smiling a score of 
times, but who now could scarcely hold 
himself together. There was a trium- 
phant flicker in Rand’s eyes. The nery- 
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ive way. He had cautioned her to do 
nothing impulsively, and especially to 
pay no attention to messages unless 
she could be positive that he had signed 
them. 

She gazed suspiciously at the typed 
name at the end of the note. It was 
not like The Phantom to send her a 
typewritten communication. Even if 
he had done so he would most certainly 
have written his name in pencil or ink. 
It was conceivable, of course, that cir- 
cumstances had impelled him to use the 
machine, but Helen had an uncomfort- 
able suspicion that the writer of the 
note had purposely avoided signing his 
name by hand. The Phantom’s hand- 
writing was characteristic enough so 
that she would have recognized it at a 
glance, but she had no means of identi- 
fying the machine-made script. 

The perplexity that had distracted 
her at dinner grew upon her, now that 
she was alone. If The Phantom was in 
trouble it was clearly her duty to go to 
him. She was even willing to take a 
chance and give the writer of the note 
the benefit of the doubt. Yet she knew 
that The Phantom himself would be the 
chief sufferer if anything should hap- 
pen to her. She had no fear of per- 
sonal danger, for she had faced perils 
many times since her path crossed The 
Gray Phantom’s, and yet-—— 

A tinkle interrupted her tangled 
thoughts. She hurried into the hall 
and took the telephone from its stand. 
“Hello,” she said tensely, and then 
again: “Hello—hello!” Evidently the 
connection was bad, but presently she 
distinguished a few words spoken from 
the other end. A glad cry escaped her. 

“Phantom!” she laimed into the 
transmitter, She had called him that 
from the first, just as if he had no 
other name. “So glad you called! 
I What’s that? Yes, there’s a 
terrible noise on the wire. I can hear 
a little better now. What? Hello— 
hello—hello !” 


For a moment she thought the con- 
nection had been broken, but presently 
she again heard the distant voice. The 
sounds were so indistinct that she had 
to strain hersears to make out the 
words. , 

“Did you receive a message this 
afternoon?” the voice asked. 

“T did,” she replied, “but 3 

“Thank Heaven, I reached you in 
time! That message was a fake, dear. 
Oh, you suspected it? I might have 
known you wouldn’t be -deceived by 
such shallow trickery. How did I 
know about it? Will tell you later. 
Can’t explain over the phone. There 
are a lot of mysterious things going on 
that I want to tell you about. Can I 
see you alone for a few minutes?” 

“Come over to the house,’ Helen 
told him. “Father is giving a lecture, 
and it’s the cook’s night out. Nobody 
will be here to disturb us. What’s that? 
In twenty minutes? Very well, dear.” 

Something more was said at the 
other end, but the wire was so noisy 
that Helen could not hear it. She was 
at once relieved and troubled as she 
stepped away from the telephone. It 
was comforting that her doubts about 
the typewritten message had been set- 
tled, but the allusion to mysterious hap- 
penings disquieted her. She wondered 
if The Phantom was in trouble again. 
Were his enemies once more reaching 
out to wreak their spite on him? The 
question was disturbing, but she de- 
cided to let it rest until she should see 
him. He had promised that he would 
tell her everything. She felt soothed 
and happy at the thought that in a few 
minutes The Phantom would be with 
her. 

Helen. waited impatiently, occasion- 
ally looking out into the quiet and 
dimly lighted street. The wind and rain 
had increased, and the block was de- 
serted save for an occasional vehicle. 
Her little wrist watch showed a quar- 
ter to nine. 
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The doorbell rang, and she hastened 
out in the hall. With a welcoming 
smile on her lips, she opened the door. 
For a moment a rain-coated figure 
stood in the opening; she caught the 
sound of a purring motor outside. 

“Phantom!” she exclaimed happily ; 
then, heedless of the moisture dripping 
from them, she threw herself into the 
outreached arms of the man in the 
doorway. A moment later she was 
struggling wildly. The hall light was 
dim, but a glimpse of the rain-coated 
man’s face told her she had made a 
mistake. He was not The Gray Phan- 
tom! 

Her struggle was useless. A set of 
wiry fingers clutched her throat, stifling 
her cries for help. With one arm hold- 
ing her tightly around the waist, the 
man looked out through the door. 
Then, lifting her from her feet, he car- 
ried her from the house and thrust her 
into a seat in the waiting car. 

“Just keep cool,” he whispered in her 
ear, “and you won’t be hurt.” 

Then a hood was drawn down over 
her eyes, and she was conscious of 
nothing but utter blackness, the chug- 
ging of the motor, and the muzzle of a 
pistol pressing against her side. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE- PHANTOM SURRENDERS. 


ITH a smug grin on his face, 
Bangs opened the door to his 
master’s den, executed his ~habitual 
bow, and announced that a gentleman 
was calling. 

Felix Rand, clean-shaven and fresh 
from his morning shower, flung aside 
the paper which he had been reading. 

“Ts it—he?” was his question. 

Bangs rolled his eyes a little. 


“The 
gentleman wouldn’t give me his name, 
sir, but he looks like the pictures which 
the newspapers used to print of The 
Gray Phantom.” 


Master and servant exchanged 


glances of mutual understanding. 
Rand leaped up from the ottoman on 
which he had been reclining and threw 
off his dressing gown. 

“Ask the gentleman to wait,” he di- 
rected. “I'll see him in the drawing- 
room in a few minutes.” 

Bangs coughed discreetly. “If you 
don’t mind’ my saying it, sir, I’d be 
careful if I were you. There’s blood 
in his eyes, and he’s mad as hops. He 
looks as though x 

“Get out, villain,” said Rand good- 
humoredly. “I'll tame the wild beast.” 

The door closed behind the servant. 
Rand dressed quickly, but with even 
more than his usual care. Now and 
then he chuckled softly to himself, as 
if in anticipation of a diverting scene. 
In fifteen minutes he entered the draw- 
ing*room, ‘ 

A man, who had been pacing the 
richly carpeted floor, stopped abruptly 
as Rand entered. He was _ several 
inches taller than Rand, and there was 
a springy tension about his lean figure 
that suggested a cocked trigger. His 
deep-gray eyes, rather too narrow for 
perfect symmetry, were hard and cold. 
Here and there his face was lined and 
scarred, testifying to a tumultuous 
career. His eyes flashed like steel, as 
he fixed them on Rand. 

“You sent for me,” he said shortly, 
controlling himself with difficulty. 

Rand seemed to reflect for a mo- 
ment. “Ah,” he murmured easily, “you 
are Cuthbert Vanardy, the man they 
call The Gray Phantom. Please sit 
down and have a cigar. I can recom- 
mend this brand.” 

He proffered a box, but The Phan- 
tom waved it aside, Likewise he 
spurned the chair indicated by his host. 
Rand watched him amusedly. Here 
was The Gray Phantom, the man who 
had faced death smiling a score of 
times, but who now could scarcely hold 
himself together. There was a trium- 
phant flicker in Rand’s eyes. The nerv- 
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ousness of the once-imperturbable 
Phantom was a tribute to the clever- 
ness with which Rand had worked out 
the scheme suggested by his invaluable 
Bangs. 

“I infer your call this morning is in 
regard to the note I sent you,” he 
suavely suggested. “I had some little 
difficulty learning your address.” 

The Phantom drew a crumpled piece 
of paper from his pocket and unfolded 
it. His voice was a trifle thick as he 
read: 


If you will call on the undersigned at your 
earliest convenience you will learn something 
interesting concerning a person in whom you 
are greatly interested. 


He rumpled the paper in his hand 
and came a step forward. His eyes 
were threatening; a touch of pallor 


tinged his healthily bronzed face. 
“Where is she?” he demanded 
brusquely. 
“Whom do you mean?” asked Rand 
innocently. 
“You know. Miss Hardwick. 


Speak quick, Rand.” 

“There is nothing in the note about 
a Miss Hardwick, is there?” asked 
Rand, smiling serenely. 

“No; you carefully avoided mention- 
ing her name. The moment I read 
your note, however, I guessed whom 
you referred to. To make certain I 
called up the Hardwick residence early 
this morning. I was told that Miss 
Hardwick disappeared some time last 
evening. I'll give you exactly thirty 
seconds to tell me where she is, Rand.” 

“And if I refuse?” 

“You won’t refuse if you value your 
life.” 

Rand shrugged. “About this time 
yesterday I would have sold my life for 
a song. Since then, however, my pros- 
pects have brightened considerably. 


Just the same, if I fail in this under- 
taking, the value of my life will once 
more fall greatly below par. 


Conse- 
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quently it is utterly useless for you to 
threaten me.” 

The Phantom clutched his arm. A 
pair of ominously blazing eyes looked 
straight into Rand’s. “Listen, Rand.” 
The Phantom’s voice was very quiet. 
“T don’t know what kind of deviltry 
you are up to. I haven’t the faintest 
idea what your intentions are with re- 
gard to Miss Hardwick. Let me tell 
you this, however. Unless you tell me 
instantly where she is, I will kill you~ 
with no more compunction than I would 
a poisonous snake.” 

Rand paled a trifle.. The quiet voice 
had a sinister ring, and there was a 
flame in The Phantom’s eyes which 
gave an ominous emphasis to his 
words. For a moment Rand winced 
beneath the other’s gaze. Then he drew 
himself up and coolly folded his arms 
across his chest. His lips twisted into 
a smile. “That would be a very fool- 
ish thing to do,” he calmly declared. “If 
I die, Miss Hardwick dies, too. At 
the present moment her life is depen- 
dent upon my own. You can’t raise a 
finger against me without placing her 
in jeopardy. She is in a place where 
you will never find her without my as- 
sistance, and in a predicament from 
which nobody but myself can release 
her.” 

The Phantom’s arms dropped to his 
side. His narrowing eyes bored into 
Rand’s face. Experience had taught 
him to read character, and he knew at 
a glance that the man before him was 
indulging in no.empty bombast. Rand 
was a man who would let nothing stand 
in his way when he was in pursuit of 
an object. 

“What have you against Miss Hard- 
wick?” demanded The Phantom. 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing. She 
merely happens to be useful to me. She 
is a very charming young woman, and 
it grieves me that circumstances com- 
pel me to put her to a little temporary 
inconvenience. The duration and ex- 
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tent of her present predicament is al- 
together dependent upon you.” 

“Explain.” 

“Gladly. Doubtless you have heard 
of Christopher Annis?” 

The Phantom nodded. 

“Then you know that Annis is a 
miserly, old jackass whose health broke 
down while he was piling up millions. 
There is a great deal of mystery about 
him. Some people say he is afflicted 
with an uneasy conscience. Another 
rumor has it that he lives in constant 
fear of death by violence. Among the 
surmises is one to the effect that, in his 
hectic youth, he wronged a certain per- 
son in a very grievous manner, and this 
person has been after his life ever 
since. However that may be, it is evi- 
dent that Annis is nervous about some- 
thing or other. Perhaps you have seen 
that atrocious old pile of his on the 
Hudson, out in Westchester County. It 
looks as if built to resist a siege. Annis 
lives there like a feudal lord of me- 
dieval times. He——” 

“What has all this to do with Miss 
Hardwick?” interrupted The Phantom. 

“T’ll get to the point in a moment. It 
appears Annis has neither friend nor 
kin. He seems to have cut himself off 
completely from all contact with the 
outside world. He leads the life of 
a recluse in that old eyesore on the 
Hudson, surrounded by a small army 
of servants, bodyguards, and private 
watchmen. For an unbidden visitor to 
enter the grounds is said to be flatly im- 
possible. Reporters, anxious to ferret 
out old Annis’ secret, have sought ad- 
mission in vain. It is said that in five 
years Annis himself has not ventured 
outside the high iron fence that sur- 
rounds the grounds. I have been re- 
liably informed that the house is 
equipped with the best burglary-pro- 
tection devices in existence.” 

“Really, Rand, I don’t see what all 
this is leading to.” 
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“Patient, Vanardy. What I have 
told you is very much to the point. In 
the library of the house stands a safe. 
I have seen it once and can say that it 
is a triumph of the safe-manufacturer’s 
art. I have reason to believe that it 
contains a great deal of money and 
other valuables, for Annis is out of 
touch with the banking institutions and 
is consequently obliged to keep a large 
amount of ready cash on hand. The 
cash doesn’t interest me, however. The 
only thing in the safe that I am con- 
cerned about is a square, brown-en- 
velope which is to be found in one of 
the smaller compartments. It is se- 
curely sealed and bears my name on the 
outside.” 

The Phantom lifted his brows in- 
quiringly. 

Rand lighted a cigarette and inhaled 
with relish. “Has it ever struck you, 
Vanardy, that it is the small things in 
life that are of the greatest conse- 
quences? No doubt that brown envel- 
ope in Annis’ safe seems an absurdly 
trivial thing to you. Yesterday, how- 
ever, I was ready to fling away my life 
on account of it. That will give you an 
idea of how vastly important it is to 
me. I shan’t go into details, but I want 
that envelope, and you are going to get 
it for me.” 

a | is 

Rand nodded. “I don’t know of any 
one who is better qualified for such a 
delicate and difficult task. You have 
performed impossible feats before, and 
you can perform another.” 

“Thanks,” said The Phantom dryly, 
“but you seem to take a great deal for 
granted.” 

“Oh, no,” said Rand lightly. “I have 
every reason to believe that you will do 
me the little service I require of you. 
As my discerning Bangs remarked yes- 
terday, a man who is in love can be 
made to do almost anything. To put 
the proposition bluntly, Miss Hardwick 
will be released when you place the 
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brown envelope, with seal unbroken, in 
my hand.” 

The Phantom stood very still. Fora 
moment he seemed to have turned to 
stone. He was scarcely breathing, but 
there was a smoldering fury in his eyes. 
“Suppose I should fail or refuse?” he 
asked at length. 

Rand made an airy gesture. “As I 
remarked a moment ago, Miss Hard- 
wick is a very charming young lady. It 
would be extremely unfortunate if any- 
thing of an unpleasant nature should 
happen to her.” 

“T see.” The two words clicked like 
steel. “You mean to kill her unless I 
comply with your wishes?” 

“Why use such harsh words, my 
dear Vanardy? However you have 
stated the proposition accurately.” 

The Phantom’s hands clenched and 
unclenched spasmodically. His finger 
nails were cutting into his palms. With 
a great effort he controlled himself. 
“Do you realize,’ he asked quietly, 
“that I could hand you over to the 
police on the strength of what you have 
told me? Abduction is a_ serious 
crime.” 

“You might try it. I warn you, how- 
ever, that it would be useless. Out- 
wardly, at least, I am a respectable and 
law-abiding citizen. It would be my 
word against yours, and I think the au- 
thorities would accept my denial at its 
face value.” 

The Phantom winced a trifle. He 
drew a step closer to his smiling and 
unruffled companion. His arms hung 
loosely at his sides, but there was some- 
thing in his eyes that caused Rand to 
shrink back for a moment. 

“T could kill you by inches,” said 
The Phantom, and his hand came up- 
ward with a threatening motion. 
“Death by strangulation is decidedly un- 
pleasant, Rand. I think when you find 
yourself choking to death, you will tell 
me where you have hidden Miss Hard- 
wick.” 
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His hands, their-long and slender 
fingers twitching spasmodically, came a 
little higher. Rand shrank back ans 
other step. His face was white, and an 
uneasy flicker showed in his eyes. He 
reached the wall, The Phantom follow- 
ing step by step, and there Rand 
stopped. His expression changed; a 
taunting smile came to his lips. 

“I couldn’t tell you, even if I were 
so inclined,” he replied. “Neither tor- 
ture nor death could wring the infor- 
mation from me. I have anticipated 
every move you can possibly make, 
Expecting that you would try to in- 
fluence me by threats and violence, I 
placed Miss Hardwick in charge of a 
friend whom [I trust implicitly. He 
alone knows her whereabouts. He has 
explicit instructions to keep me in ig- 
norance on that point. I knew that 
would prevent me from yielding to any 
of the various forms of persuasion you 
might subject me to. Have I made my- 
self clear, Vanardy*” - 

Not a muscle in The Phantom’s face 
moved. For a moment his burning eyes 
searched Rand’s features, and then a 
look of bafflement appeared in his eyes. 
“You seem to have arranged things 
very deftly,” he muttered. 

“It was necessary. I knew I was 
dealing with an exceedingly clever man. 
My friend has instructions to com- 
municate with me only when the news- 
papers inform him that Annis’ mansion 
has been burglarized. The moment you 
place the brown envelope in my hand I 
shall instruct him to release Miss 
Hardwick. Should you fail to do 
sO ” Rand made a gesture that 
was more eloquent than words. 

Silence fell between the two men. 
The Phantom lowered his eyes so as 
not to see the maddening sneer on 
Rand’s lips. 

“Ah, there is one thing I forgot to 
mention,” murmured Rand. “The en- 
velope must be placed in my hands 
within five days from date. It would 
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be of no use to me after that. What 
do you say, Vanardy?” 

The Phantom hesitated. It had been 
said of him that he had never known 
defeat, but now his expression showed 
that he was on the point of yielding. 
He raised his head and drew himself 
up, as if trying to soften the humiliat- 
ing moment with a show of uncgncern. 
“You have me, Rand,” he said coldly. 
“You shall have the envelope—within 
five days.” 

He walked out. A gleeful smile 
twisted Rand’s lips as he looked at the 
door through which The Phantom had 
just disappeared. 

“The Gray Phantom has fallen at 
last,” he murmured elatedly. “And all 
on account of a woman!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BROWN ENVELOPE. 


HE PHANTOM was conscious of 
several conflicting emotions as he 
walked away from Felix Rand’s resi- 
dence. For the first time in his career 
he had bent in submission to the will of 
another man. The sense of defeat, 
which he carried away with him from 
Rand’s luxurious and delicately scented 
rooms, was bitter in the extreme. He 
could scarcely realize that The Gray 
Phantom, the invincible and unbend- 
able, had at last come to a pass where 
he was obliged to take orders from a 
man who had him in his power. 

The humiliation rankled, and a dull 
and helpless rage was rising within him, 
but stronger still was his determination 
that Helen must be rescued at any cost 
to his pride. Later, as soon as Helen 
was safe once more, he would settle his 
score with Rand. Just now he must 
think coolly and act quickly. He could 
not afford to waste time in futile ef- 
forts to trace her movements and ascer- 
tain where she had been hidden. It 
would take too long, and the risk in- 
volved was too great. There was only 
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one thing to do, and that was to pay 
Rand’s price and extract the document 
from Annis’ safe. 

The situation had its droll side. It 
was due to Helen’s ennobling influence 
that he had forsaken his old mode of 
life and turned his back on the rol- 
licking and spectacular adventures that 
had made him known as one of the clev- 
erest and most audacious rogues of the 
day. Now, in order to pay Rand’s 
price and save the life of the woman 
who had turned him away from the 
devious paths of his past, he must take 
a fresh dip into the old life of crime. 
The idea was both humorous and repel- 
lent, but he could see no other way out. 

He wondered what Helen would . 
think if she knew. The Phantom had 
been bewildered at times when she tried 
to define the thin line between right and 
wrong. It had all been new to him, and 
he had found it hard to follow her. 
All that he was sure of was that she 
had been a bright and radiant influence 
in his life, filling him with strange and 
tender emotions and inspiring him with 
new impulses which he _ followed 
blindly. 

He turned the situation over in his 
mind, as he walked along. No doubt 
Helen would try to dissuade him from 
carrying out his agreement with Rand, 
arguing that the end never justifies the 
means, that right always triumphs 
eventually. The Phantom even thought 
he knew what words she would choose 
to prevail upon him to cancel the bar- 
gain. But he was in no mood to solve 
moral problems, while Helen’s life was 
in danger. Rand had given him only 
five days, and he had no time to waste 
in speculating over the ethics of the 
thing. 

Then, as he turned into a restaurant 
for luncheon, an idea occurred to him. 
It was just possible that he could pro- 
cure the document by lawfu! means and 
in a way of which Helen would ap- 
prove. He knew Christopher Annis 
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only by hearsay, but there was a chance 
that the recluse, if he understood the 
circumstances, would surrender the 
paper voluntarily. At least the plan 
was worth trying; if it failed The 
Phantom would resort to more drastic 
methods. Furthermore his interview 
with Annis would give him a chance to 
inspect the house and grounds and lay 
plans for his next move. 

The Phantom was all eagerness now. 
He finished his luncheon in a hurry, 
and an hour later he dismissed the 
chauffeur of his hired car, at a point 
where the private driveway, leading to 
the Annis mansion, branched off from 
the main road. It was a rugged and 
desolate section, a fitting habitat for 
one who had retired into solitude to 
brood over a secret. Glimpses of grim, 
gray walls, visible now and then be- 
tween birches and hemlocks, seemed 
symbolic of an uneasy spirit. In places 
the driveway was overgrown with 
weeds, showing that it was seldom 
used. Though the afternoon was bright 
and warm The Phantom felt a depress- 
ing something in the air as he ap- 
proached the gate in the tall iron fence. 

He pressed the electric button. 
Glancmg through the bars he caught 
glimpses of neglected flower beds, un- 
tidy lawns, and trees that had a fam- 
ished look. An air of desolation 
brooded over the place, and the gloom 
pervading it was emphasized by the 
heavy shutters that fortified most of 
the windows. 

A step sounded on the graveled walk 
leading from the house, and a pair of 
suspicious eyes gave The Phantom a 
close inspection. A stocky individual, 
with a curiously repulsive face, was 
standing just inside the gate. At his 
heels slouched a large, vicious-looking 
dog. “What do you want?” he de- 
manded gruffly. 

The Phantom thought quickly. He 
guessed that no ordinary subterfuge 
would suffice to gain him admittance. 
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From what he had heard of Christo- 
pher Annis it was evident that he 
would go to any lengths to protect his 
privacy. The Phantom decided in favor 
of a course of frankness. “Tell your 
master,” he said, “that Mr. Cuthbert 
Vanardy wishes to see him.” 

The man stared and muttered some- 
thing under his breath, then turned on 
his heels and, with the dog following, 
hastened toward the house. The Phan- 
tom smiled. He knew that his name, 
almost as well known as his sobriquet, 
would at least make an impression on 
Annis, The recluse would scarcely 
order him away without first ascertain- 
ing what The Gray Phantom might 
want with him. 

In a few minutes the man was back, 
this time accompanied by a taller indi- 
vidual who, though of athletic appear- 
ance, seemed to be a man of keener 
mentality than the other. For a few 
moments he surveyed The Phantom in 
silence. His eyes were bright and alert, 
and nothing seemed to escape their 
swift scrutiny. “I am Mr. Annis’ sec- 
retary,” he announced at length. “You 
ought to know that Mr. Annis never 
receives visitors. Anything you wish 
to say can be communicated to him 
through me.” 

“T am calling on a strictly private 
matter,” The Phantom told him. “The 
nature of my business demands that I 
see Mr. Annis personally.” 

“That’s impossible, I fear,” said the 
secretary emphatically. ‘The condition 
of Mr. Annis’ health does not permit 
him to receive visitors, except in cases 
of absolute necessity.” 

“This is such a casé, I assure you.” 

Something in The Phantom’s tone 
seemed to impress the secretary, but he 
was still hesitating. “Can’t you give 
me a hint of some kind in regard to 
the nature of your business?” 

“Not very well. It is a delicate mat- 
ter, and I prefer to discuss it with Mr. 
Annis privately.” 














The secretary appeared to be in a 
quandary. Evidently he had received 
instructions not to let the caller go 
away without having stated his busi- 
ness, yet he was reluctant to open the 
gates until he had assured himself in 
regard to The Phantom’s intentions. 
Finally, after another sharp glance into 
the face of the man outside the gate, he 
motioned to his companion. The latter 
produced a key, and in a few moments 
the heavy gate swung open. 

His two guides walked on either side 
of The Phantom, the dog sniffing sus- 
piciously at his heels. Not a word was 
spoken, but The Phantom knew that 
his every motion was being watched. 
The close surveillance of the two men 
would have amused him, and he would 
have relished the situation as a whole, 
if his concern for Helen’s safety had 
not given him more serious things to 
think about. 

A door opened before them, and they 
traversed a vestibule, then entered a 
small room in which the drawn window 
shades admitted only a few slanting 
bars of the bright autumnal sunlight. 
The Phantom’s two guides stopped. 

“You will please turn your pockets 
inside out,” instructed the secretary. 
“Just a formality, you know.” 

The Phantom’s lips twitched. The 
proceeding smacked of melodrama, but 
he could understand why a man like 
Annis would insist on such precautions. 
Having come on a peaceful errand, he 
had thought it best not to arm himself. 
In a short while he had satisfied the sec- 
retary that his pockets contained no 
dangerous weapons. 

The shorter of his two companions 
opened a pair of sliding doors, and he 
was motioned to pass through. The 
room which he now entered was much 
larger than the one that he had left. 
The massive furniture, with an im- 
mense writing desk in the center and 
bookcases along the four walls, sug- 
gested it was a library. Here, too, the 
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shades were partly lowered, as if the 
occupant of the house had an instinc- 
tive dread of the light of day, and sev- 
eral moments passed before The Phan- 
tom could distinguish objects clearly. 

He advanced, while his two com- 
panions stopped at the door. His feet 
made not the slightest sound, as he 
crossed the heavily carpeted floor. His 
attention was centered on a figure 
seated in an armchair at the table. A’ 
thin, colorless face was surmounted by 
straggly white hair that reached be- 
neath the tops of the ears and fell in a 
tangled mop over the forehead. The 
tightly drawn lips, giving the impres- 
sion that they never opened in a smile, 
were like a cleft in the center of the 
face. Except for the eyes, which 
gleamed with an odd luster, the fea- 
tures were devoid of expression. 

“Sit down, Mr. Vanardy,” said the 
man in the chair, and the voice was as 
expressionless as the face. Then he 
made a motion with his hand, and the 
two men, who had waited at the door, 
withdrew. The Phantom sat down, 
and for a time they regarded each other 
in silence. A huge’ fly swatter in his 
right hand gave a ludicrous touch to the 
older man’s appearance. On a rug near 
by a large dog lay sprawled out, its 
alert eyes peering craftily at The Phan- 
tom. 

“IT am not unprotected, as you see,” 
remarked Annis, with a gesture in the 
dog’s direction. The animal looked 
fully as savage as the one that had ac- 
companied the stocky man to the gate, 
“Brutus is more reliable than a pistol. 
He is also just as deadly, as you will 
discover if you move out of that chair 
until you are told.” 

The Phantom snapped his fingers 
playfully at the dog. An ominous 
growl and a baring of vicious fangs 
was the result. 

“Brutus is giving you fair warning,” 
remarked Annis. “He would be at 
your throat in an instant if you were to 
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make the slightest move of a suspicious 
nature. I hope you E 


A venturesome fly was crossing the 
table toward the side where Annis sat. 
An intent look came into the older 
man’s face. He raised the fly swatter, 
took careful aim, and a brisk flick ter- 
minated the insect’s career. A _ sus- 
picion of a smile hovered about his lips. 

“Got him,” he mumbled elatedly, as 
if hugely enjoying his pastime. “As I 
was about to say, Mr. Vanardy, I hope 
you will make no rash moves while in 
this house. I understand you have 
changed your mode of life, but I am 
taking no chances. The Gray Phantom 
‘has a formidable reputation. Now that 
we understand each other, may I ask 
why you have come?” 

The Phantom’s glance had been rov- 
ing about the large room. A glint of 
blue steel in the farther corner arrested 
his eye. It was the safe which Rand 
had told him about, and it looked fully 
as impregnable as he had been led to 
expect. The massive steel box, with its 
bright nickel trimmings, seemed to 
taunt him. 

“Ah!” murmured Annis, whose 
shrewd eyes had followed his glance. 
“T half suspected your errand had 
something to do with my safe, but curi- 
osity impelled me to make certain. The 
Gray Phantom is once more up to his 
old tricks, then. The safe contains 
quite a respectable amount, though I 
am at a loss to comprehend how you 
were aware of it. But aren’t you going 
about this enterprise in a rather un- 
usual manner? Wouldn’t it have been 
more in keeping with your tactics to 
sneak into the house in the dead of 
night ?” 

“It would,” admitted The Phantom. 
“but this is an unusual occasion, and so 
I am adopting unusual methods.” 

“You might have saved yourself the 
trouble,” said Annis dryly. “As I re- 
marked a moment ago, Brutus would be 
at your throat before you could get out 
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of the chair. Even if you were per- 
mitted to reach the safe you would 
never be able to open it. An acetylene 
torch might do the trick, if you had 
ample time and could work without in- 
terruption. As it is, a gong will sound 
the moment you touch any part of the 
safe. In an instant my servants, whom 
I pay handsomely and trust implicitly, 
would rush in upon you. Your object, 
my dear Phantom, is doomed to failure 
at the outset.” 

Another fly crumbled beneath the 
deadly implement in Annis’ hand. The 
Phantom regarded him with a whimsi- 
cal expression. Again he was struck 
by the unnatural brilliance of the man’s 
eyes, shaded now and then by a flicker- 
ing look which he interpreted as a sign 
of fear. 

“Would it surprise you very much,” 
he asked lightly, “if I were to tell you 
that I haven’t the slightest interest in 
the valuables which your safe con- 
tains?” 

Annis gave him a blank look. 

“T don’t know how much money is in 
there,” said The Phantom with a 
shrug, “but the amount can scarcely be 
sufficient to tempt me, even if I were 
bent on the kind of undertaking you 
have in mind.” A faint smile parted 
his lips. “The Gray Phantom, as you 
probably know, always played for the 
highest stakes.” 

“One grows modest as he grows 
older.” 

“On the contrary, I am at the present 
moment playing for the highest stake 
of my career, but it has nothing to do 
with money.” 

“Then what can it be?” A fly was 
permitted to cross the desk unmolested. 
The swatter dangled harmlessly from 
Annis’ hand. He bent an intent and 
puzzled look on The Phantom’s face. 
“Tf it isn’t money, what is it, and where 
is it?” 

The Phantom, wnmindful of the 
dog’s sullen growl, leaned out of his 
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chair and gazed rigidly into the older 
man’s eyes. “It is among the contents 
of your safe, Mr. Annis,” he declared, 
“but it has no monetary value,-as far 
as I am aware. It is a square, brown 
envelope.” 

The look that came into Annis’ face 
just then froze the words on The Phan- 
tom’s lips. It was as if his mention of 
the brown envelope had unleashed a 
demon within the older man. He sat 
silent, chilled and dazed by the fearful 
change that had come over Christopher 
Annis, 


CHAPTER V. 


THE HEEL OF ACHILLES. 


S if sensing a sudden tensior «© the 
atmosphere, Brutus emitted a long 
rumbling growl. 

In fascinated intensity The Phantoin 
stared into the older man’s face. He 
had seen men turn pale before, but 
there was a touch of ghastliness in the 
pallor that had suddenly fallen like a 
gray film over Annis’ features. The 
eyes that had seemed so feverishly bril- 
liant were now dimmed by a sort of 
flaming mist. The Phantom could not 
tell whether the emotion that was shak- 
ing his companion so violently was hate 
or fear, or a mingling of both. 

The dog growled again, more loudly 
this time, and the sound seemed to 
shatter a spell. With a seesawing 
shrug of his shoulders, Annis shook 
himself free of the emotional frenzy 
that had held him. A smile, thin and 
frosty, twisted his lips. He squinted 
at a crawling black speck on the table, 
and the swatter descended with deadly 
aim. 

“Another one!” he chuckled elatedly. 
“Stop that noise, Brutus, or I’ll swat 
you, too. — So, it’s the brown envelope 
you want, eh, Vanardy? I might have 
guessed that your object in coming 
here was something of more impor- 
tance than the few thousands in my 
safe. I fail to see, however, how the 
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contents of the brown envelope can 
concern you.” 

“In an indirect way I am very deeply 
concerned,” The Phantom assured him. 

“H-m!” Annis looked as if a dia- - 
bolically humorous idea had just en- 
tered his mind. “And how did you 
learn about the existence of the envel- 
ope?” 

“T learned about it from some one 
you know, a man named Felix Rand.” 

“Ah!” Annis’ voice was _ toneless, 
but the eyes, once more sharp and clear, 
searched The Phantom’s face with odd 
intensity, “And how did you propose 
going about getting it?” 

“My intention was to ask you for it.” 

“Ask me for it!” echoed Annis in- 
credulously. “Ha, ha! Very good, 
Vanardy! You expected me to comply 
with such an absurd request?” 

“T did,” said The Phantom, suddenly 
i.eeling somewhat dubious about the ef- 
ficacy of the plan that he had adopted, 
“Perhaps I expected too much, but it 
occurred to me that you might be in- 
duced to surrender the envelope when 
you were acquainted with the circum- 
stances.” 

“Indeed ! 
stances ?” 

“For some reason, which I do not 
understand at present, Rand is very 
anxious to obtain possession of the en- 
velope. I should say that to him it was 
a matter of life or death. I suppose 
you, Mr. Annis, know what the en- 
velope contains, and why Rand is so 
vitally interested in it, but I haven’t the 
faintest idea as to what it all means. 
However, Rand is determined to get 
hold of it. He knows it is beyond his 
reach, that it would be a physical im- 
possibility for him to enter your safe 
and extract it. So he hits upon a devil- 
ishly clever plan.” 

Annis arched his brows. “Rand is a 
clever man,” he dryly admitted. “What 
was the plan?” 

“Knowing the task was beyond him, 


And what are the circum- 
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Rand decided to compel some one who 
was better qualified for such a difficult 
undertaking to get the envelope for 
him. His choice fell on me. He knew, 
of course, that I would not oblige him 
voluntarily. He had to exert force of 
some kind.” 

“Force?” Annis seemed somewhat 
skeptical. “I didn’t know The Gray 
Phantom could be influenced by force.” 

The Phantom smiled in an embar- 
rassed way. “Every man is susceptible 
to force of the right kind. In other 
words, every man has his weak point. 
It is the heel of Achilles all over again. 
All Rand had to do was to find my 
vulnerable spot and exert the necessary 
pressure. He maneuvered things so 
that a person in whom I am deeply in- 
terested fell into his hands. He is hold- 
ing this person as a hostage against the 
fulfillment of a condjtion he has im- 
posed on me.” 

Annis’ face was inscrutable. 
it this person is a woman?” 

The Phantom nodded. 

“And the condition, I presume,” 
Annis went on, “is that you obtain the 
brown envelope for him?” 

“Exactly, Mr. Annis. Rand has 
threatened to kill the lady in question, 
unless I put the envelope in his hand 
within five days. I believe he is capable 
of carrying out his threat.” 

“I agree with you,” said Annis 
coldly. ‘Rand is not the kind of man 
to be hampered by conventional nice- 
ties. Furthermore, the envelope is of 
such immense importance to him that 
even murder is a trivial thing. Yes,” 
thoughtfully, “Rand _ will probably 
carry out his threat unless you comply 
with his condition. And now you come 
to me and ask me to hand the envelope 
over to you. My impression was that 
The Gray Phantom always took what 
he wanted without troubling to ask 
for it.” 

A sheepish grin crossed The Phan- 
tom’s face. 


“T take 
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“But I suppose you thought you 
would try the line of least resistance,” 
Annis went on. -“You knew, perhaps, 
that the task of procuring the envelope 
was too great a problem even for a 
man of The Gray Phantom’s undoubted 
talent.” 

There was a sneer in his tone, but 
The Phantom said nothing. He him- 
self did not understand the strange im- 
pulses that had prompted him to try to 
obtain the envelope by lawful means, so 
how could he explain them to Annis? 

“You have told me a very melodra- 
matic tale,’ Annis observed unfeel- 
ingly. “It does great credit to your 
imagination.” 

“You don’t believe me?” 

Annis shrugged and tapped the table 
with the fly swatter. “You must real- 
ize that, even if I credited the story 
you have told me, the lady in question 
means nothing to me.” 

“You would not surrender the en- 
velope in order to save her life?” 

Annis sat silent, swinging the fly 
swatter to and fro. Once more his face 
was unreadable, but the restless flame 
in his eyes told that his mind was at 
work. 

“Why should I?” he asked at length. 
“When you are as old as I am you will 
realize that a life is a very little thing.” 

“To you it undoubtedly is,” replied 
The Phantom bitterly. dn the next in- 
stant he wondered what there had been 
in the simple remark that had exerted 
such a profound effect on the older 
man. The words had fallen from his 
lips in a casual manner. While he 
spoke them his mind had been reaching 
for a plan whereby he might force 
Annis to give up the brown envelope, 
now that he had declined to surrender 
it voluntarily. = 

But the words had barely been ut- 
tered before the older man recoiled as 
if he had received a physical blow. His 
face went white; for a moment it regis- 
tered the same ghastly look that The 
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Phantom had seen in it when he first 
mentioned the brown envelope. 

“Why do you say that?” asked 
Annis, controlling his emotions with a 
tremendous effort. 

The Phantom, though inwardly puz- 
zled, smiled knowingly. He saw that 
his heedless remark had touched Annis 
on the raw. Unwittingly he appeared 
to have scratched the surface of the 
secret which the older man was guard- 
ing so zealously. Now he was quick 
to follow up his advantage. 

“It appears that you have an Achilles 
heel of your own,” he remarked point- 
edly, though he was aiming in the dark. 
“As I remarked a moment ago, we all 
have our vulnerable points. You seem 
to be very sensitive about yours, Mr. 
Annis,” 

Annis drew a long breath that shook 
his gaunt frame. For a time he re- 
garded The Phantom stonily. By sheer 
physical force he seemed to stifle the 
dread which The Phantom’s remark 
had called forth. 

“You are talking in riddles,” he de- 
clared in matter-of-fact tones. “Inci- 
dentally, let me warn you that it is 
never safe to jump at conclusions. One 
shouldn’t speak of such things as are 
in your mind at the present moment 
unless he is prepared to produce the 
evidence.” 

Already The Phantom saw his ad- 
vantage slipping away from him. For 
a moment he had all but laid Annis’ 
secret bare. He had had a brief glimpse 
into a guilty soul, and then the older 
man’s will of iron had promptly come 
to his rescue. There had been a taunt 
in Annis’ last statement, a veiled ad- 
mission of the thing at which The 
Phantom could only guess. 

“We are getting away from the sub- 
ject,” observed the older man, having 
quite recovered himself. “I believe we 
were discussing the brown envelope. 
On second thought I am inclined to 
comply with your request.” 


The Phantom felt a trifle dazed. 
The sudden reversal of Annis’ attitude 
left him mystified. “You mean you are 
willing to surrender the envelope to 
me?” 

“On one condition.” There was 
something inscrutable and diabolical 
about the smile that twisted the older 
man’s lips. He glanced at the ceiling 
in a peculiar way. “Do you believe in 
supernatural things, Mr. Vanardy? In 
ghosts, for instance?” 

Smiling, despite his bewilderment, 
The Phantom shook his head. 

“Well, neither do-I, but directly 
above our heads there is a suite of 
rooms in which strange things are go- 
ing on. I have spent several nights. 
there without noticing anything out of 
the ordinary, but the servants are 
firmly convinced it is being haunted. 
They say that footsteps are heard there 
in the dead of night, and occasionally 
there is wailing and moaning. Three 
years ago a friend of mine paid me a 
visit here, and I induced him to occupy 
the rooms for one night. No one will 
ever know what he saw-or heard, for 
the following day his dead body was 
found at the foot of a cliff not far from 
here. Presumably his experiences 
during the night unbalanced his mind, 
and he fled from the house and either 
fell or hurled himself off the cliff. I 
see you are smiling, Mr. Vanardy.” 

“Ghost stories always strike me as 
funny. But what has the ghost to do 
with the condition you mentioned ?” 

“Everything. I am naturally anxious 
to know whether or not I am living in 
a haunted house. If you will agree to 
spend to-night in the rooms above our 
heads, I shall give you the brown en- 
velope in the morning, provided you are 
alive to receive it.” 

The Phantom searched the older 
man’s face for a sign that he was jest- 
ing, but found none. On the contrary, 
he thought there was a suppressed note 
of terror in Annis’ manner. There was 
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Rand decided to compel some one who 
was better qualified for such a difficult 
undertaking to get the envelope for 
him. His choice fell on me. He knew, 
of course, that I would not oblige him 


voluntarily. He had to exert force of 
some kind.” 

“Force?” Annis seemed somewhat 
skeptical. “I didn’t -know The Gray 


Phantom could be influenced by force.” 

The Phantom smiled in an embar- 
rassed way. “Every man is susceptible 
to force of the right kind. In other 
words, every man has his weak point. 
It is the heel of Achilles all over again. 
All Rand had to do was to find my 
vulnerable spot and exert the necessary 
pressure. He maneuvered things so 
that a person in whom I am deeply in- 
terested fell into his hands. He is hold- 
ing this person as a hostage against the 
fulfillment of a condition he has im- 
posed on me.” 

Annis’ face was inscrutable. 
it this person is a woman?” 

The Phantom nodded, 

“And the condition, I presume,” 
Annis went on, “is that you obtain the 
brown envelope for him?” 

“Exactly, Mr. Annis. Rand has 
threatened to kill the lady in question, 
unless I put the envelope in his hand 
within five days. I believe he is capable 
of carrying out his threat.” 

“I agree with you,” said Annis 
coldly. “Rand is not the kind of man 
to be hampered by conventional nice- 
ties. Furthermore, the envelope is of 
such immense importance to him that 
even murder is a trivial thing. Yes,” 
thoughtfully, “Rand will probably 
carry out his threat unless you comply 
with his condition. And now you come 
to me and ask me to hand the envelope 
over to you. My impression was that 
The Gray Phantom always took what 
he wanted without troubling to ask 
for it.” 

A sheepish grin crossed The Phan- 
tom’s face. 


“T take 


“But I suppose you thought you 
would try the line of least resistance,” 
Annis went on. -“You knew, perhaps, 
that the task of procuring the envelope 
was too great a problem even for a 
man of The Gray Phantom’s undoubted 
talent.” 

There was a sneer in his tone, but 
The Phantom said nothing. He him- 
self did not understand the strange im- 
pulses that had prompted him to try to 
obtain the envelope by lawful means, so 
how could he explain them to Annis? 

“You have told me a very melodra- 
matic tale,” Annis observed unfeel- 
ingly. “It does great credit to your 
imagination.” 

“You don’t believe me?” 

Annis shrugged and tapped the table 
with the fly swatter. “You must real- 
ize that, even if I credited the story 
you have told me, the lady in question 
means nothing to me.” 

“You would not surrender the en- 
velope in order to save her life?” 

Annis sat silent, swinging the fly 
swatter to and fro. Once more his face 
was unreadable, but the restless flame 
in his eyes told that his mind was at 
work. 

“Why should I?” he asked at length. 
“When you are as old as I am you will 
realize that a life is a very little thing.” 

“To you it undoubtedly is,” replied 
The Phantom bitterly. dm the next in- 
stant he wondered what there had been 
in the simple remark that had exerted 
such a profound effect on the older 
man. The words had fallen from his 
lips in a casual manner. While he 
spoke them his mind had been reaching 
for a plan whereby he might force 
Annis to give up the brown envelope, 
now that he had declined to surrender 
it voluntarily. ~ 

But the words had barely been ut- 
tered before the older man recoiled as 
if he had received a physical blow. His 
face went white; for a moment it regis- 
tered the same ghastly look that The 








Phantom had seen in it when he first 
mentioned the brown envelope. 

“Why do you say that?” asked 
Annis, controlling his emotions with a 
tremendous effort. 

The Phantom, though inwardly puz- 
zled, smiled knowingly. He saw that 
his heedless remark had touched Annis 
on the raw. Unwittingly he appeared 
to have scratched the surface of the 
secret which the older man was guard- 
ing so zealously. Now he was quick 
to follow up his advantage. 

“It appears that you have an Achilles 
heel of your own,” he remarked point- 
edly, though he was aiming in the dark. 
“As I remarked a moment ago, we all 
have our vulnerable points. You seem 
to be very sensitive about yours, Mr. 
Annis.” 

Annis drew a long breath that shook 
his gaunt frame. For a time he re- 
garded The Phantom stonily. By sheer 
physical force he seemed to stifle the 
dread which The Phantom’s remark 
had called forth. 

“You are talking in riddles,” he de- 
clared in matter-of-fact tones. “Inci- 
dentally, let me warn you that it is 
never safe to jump at conclusions, One 
shouldn’t speak of such things as are 
in your mind at the present moment 
unless he is prepared to produce the 
evidence.” 

Already The Phantom saw his ad- 
vantage slipping away from him. For 
a moment he had all but laid Annis’ 
secret bare. He had had a brief glimpse 
into a guilty soul, and then the older 
man’s will of iron had promptly come 
to his rescue. There had been a taunt 
in Annis’ last statement, a veiled ad- 
mission of the thing at which The 
Phantom could only guess. 

“We are getting away from the sub- 
ject,” observed the older man, having 
quite recovered himself. “I believe we 
were discussing the brown envelope. 
On second thought I am inclined to 
comply with your request.” 
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The Phantom felt a trifle dazed. 
The sudden reversal of Annis’ attitude 
left him mystified. “You mean you are 
willing to surrender the envelope to 
me?” 

“On one condition.” There was 
something inscrutable and diabolical 
about the smile that twisted the older 
man’s lips. He glanced at the ceiling 
in a peculiar way. “Do you believe in 
supernatural things, Mr. Vanardy? In 
ghosts, for instance?” 

Smiling, despite his bewilderment, 
The Phantom shook his head. 

“Well, neither do I, but directly 
above our heads there is a suite of 
rooms in which strange things are go- 
ing on. I have spent several nights 
there without noticing anything out of 
the ordinary, but the servants are 
firmly convinced it is being haunted. 
They say that footsteps are heard there 
in the dead of night, and occasionally 
there is wailing and moaning. Three 
years ago a friend of mine paid me a 
visit here, and I induced him to occupy 
the rooms for one night. No one will 
ever know what he saw-or heard, for 
the following day his dead body was 
found at the foot of a cliff not far from 
here. Presumably his experiences 
during the night unbalanced his mind, 
and he fled from the house and either 
fell or hurled himself off the cliff. I 
see you are smiling, Mr. Vanardy.” 

“Ghost stories always strike me as 
funny. But what has the ghost to do 
with the condition you mentioned?” 

“Everything. I am naturally anxious 
to know whether or not I am living in 
a haunted house. If you will agree to 
spend to-night in the rooms above our 
heads, I shall give you the brown en- 
velope in the morning, provided you are 
alive to receive it.” 

The Phantom searched the older 
man’s face for a sign that he was jest- 
ing, but found none. On the contrary, 
he thought there was a suppressed note 
of terror in Annis’ manner. There was 
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a glint of fear in the eyes, and a nerv- 
ous twitching at the corners of the thin 
mouth. 

“Your condition seems almost too 
simple,” The Phantom remarked. 

“That should render you all the more 
inclined to accept it.” 

The Phantom’s mind worked fast. 
.He believed Annis had an ulterior ob- 
ject in surrendering the envelope on 
such easy terms. In vain he scanned 
the older man’s face for a sign of du- 
plicity. All he saw was a lurking fear 
in the depths of the flashing eyes. Evi- 
dently Annis was firmly convineed that 
things of a terrifying nature were go- 
ing on in the rooms over their heads. 

“Tl accept,” said The Phantom at 


length, “if you will promise on your 


- 


honor to give me the envelope in the 
morning.” 

“On my honor,” said Annis, extend- 
ing a limp and clammy hand. “In the 
morning, if you are alive, the envelope 
shall be yours.” 

Chuckling grimly, as one would over 
a ghastly jest, Christopher Annis 
swatted another fly. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SHADOW AT THE GRAVE. 


FTER an excellent, if somewhat 
melancholy, dinner in the large 


_“oak-paneled dining room, Annis star- 


tled the servant hovering behind his 
chair by instructing him to serve their 
coffee upstairs. 

“I want to give you an introduction 
to the haunted rooms,” he explained to 
The Phantom, as he preceded him up 
the stairway. There was a smile on 
his lips that merely served to emphasize 
his agitation. 

The suite, into which he ushered The 
Phantom, consisted of bedchamber, sit- 
ting room, and bath. The walls were 
handsomely finished in blue and rose, 
producing an effect of cheerfulness that 
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was in striking contrast to the somber 
character of the rest of the house. Yet 
there was that depressing something in 
the air which infests places that have 
not been occupied for a long time. The 
Phantom became aware of it the mo- 
ment he walked in behind his host. 

“My wife fitted up this apartment to 
suit herself,” said Annis. “These 
rooms are really a separate part of the 
house, and they were her exclusive do- 
main. She and I were almost like 
strangers, despite the fact that we were 
husband and wife and lived under the 
same roof. Here is our coffee.” 

The silent-footed servant retreated in 
nervous haste, as soon as he had served 
them. The Phantom looked about him 
curiously, while he sipped his coffee. 
Until now he had heard no mention of 
Annis’ wife, and he wondered whether 
she were living or dead. Probably the 
latter, he decided, since he had seen no 
woman about the house. 

“My domestic life was far from 
happy,” confided Annis after a pause. 
“However, I have no one to blame but 
myself. I should have known better 
than to marry a woman young enough 
to be my daughter, Fate always pun- 
ishes such indiscretions. Furthermore, 
I really committed a double folly when 
I married. In addition to the discrep- 
ancy of our ages, I discovered before 
long that I had been roped in by an 
adventuress.” 

The Phantom gave him a sharp 
glance over his coffee cup. The lines 
of Annis’ face were set in a sardonic 
grin. He looked as though he actually 
enjoyed the self-torture which his reve- 
lations gave him. 

“Understand, I am not blaming her,” 
he went on. “It was an even exchange. 
She married me for my money, and I 
bought a pretty doll with which to 
adorn my declining years. If I got the 
worst end of the bargain, it served me 
right. Nevertheless I couldn’t help 
feeling bitter toward Felix Rand.” 
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“Felix Rand?” exclaimed The Phan- 
tom. “Where did he come in?” 

“Between me and my wife,” said 
Annis drolly. “Oh, it was none of 
these sordid: affairs that clog the ma- 
chinery of the divorce courts. L satis- 
fied myself that there was no romantic 
attachment between Rand and my wife. 
Their relations were on a strictly com- 
mercial footing. Rand was a scoun- 
drel, a grafter, a thief, My wife was 
not satisfied with the moderate allow- 
ance I was giving her. Even before she 
met Rand she had been scheming how 
she might get more. Rand pointed the 
way to her, on the understanding that 
he was to get a generous commission. 
Guess why I am telling you these 
things ?” 

The Phantom appeared bewildered. 

“Because they have a direct bearing 
on the things you may see and hear in 
these rooms to-night. As I was say- 
ing, Rand and my wife entered into an 
agreement whereby I was to be shorn 
of a considerable portion of my for- 
tune. They would discuss their plans 
here during my absence. Most of the 
time we lived in town, but occasionally 
we came out here during the summer, 
and Rand always managed to tail 
along. I don’t know the details of the 
plan they concocted, and they’re not 
pertinent to the story I am telling you. 
Remember that I am not blaming either 
of them. I got only my just deserts.” 

He paused, took a final sip from his 
cup and lighted a cigarette. He had 
been speaking in matter-of-fact tones, 
but The Phantom could see that he was 
laboring under an intense strain. 

“No doubt it will surprise you to 
hear that I was passionately devoted 
to my wife,” he went on. “There is no 
fool like an ald fool, and I loved her 
in spite of all that was going on behind 
my back. Consequently her death four 
years ago was a great blow to me, and 


my hatred of Rand dates from the 


night he murdered her.” 
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“Rand murdered her!” exclaimed 
The Phantom, 

“Killed her, rather, since the deed 
was unintentional, The bullet that 
ended her life was intended for myself. 
It happened late one summer evening. 
I had just returned from a trip to town, 
and my wife and I were talking in the 
next room. I will show you.” 

He got up and strutted across the 
floor. Standing in the doorway, he 
pointed into the adjoining bedroom. 
Against the farther wall stood a chair, 
dimly discernible in the light from the 
sitting room. 

“My wife was sitting in that chair,” 
Annis pointed out. “You will notice 
that it is in a straight line with the door, 
I was standing beside her. We had not 
turned on the lights. It was a moon- 
light, balmy night, and the windows 
were wide open. I remember how 
beautiful she looked, with the moon- 
beams playing on her hair and face. 
We were discussing trivial things, while 
I was trying to screw up courage to ask 
her not to see quité’so much of Rand. 
We were-talking in low tones, scarcely 
above a whisper. The words I was 
oping for did not seem to come.” 
His face was white with repressed 
emotions, but an odd rapture glittered 
in his eyes. 

“Suddenly I heard a slight noise in 
the next room,” he went on in a tremu- 
lous tone. “The door was closed, and 
I don’t think my wife noticed anything. 
I stole to the door and opened it. There 
is a wall safe over there,” pointing be- 
hind him, “in which my wife kept her 
jewels. The larger safe down in the 
library had not yet been installed. You 
will notice that the wall safe also is in 
a direct line with the chair in which my 
sitting that night. In the 
I could see Rand standing 
before it. He was manipulating the 
knob, but he started violently as I 
stepped through the door. 


or 
g1 


wife was 


moonlight 


. 












“IT don’t know whether Rand was 
double-crossing my wife, while the two 
of them were double-crossing me, or 
whether she connived at his actions that 
night. I do know ‘that the wall safe 
contained a sizable fortune in jewels 
and cash, and seemingly Rand had 
somehow learned the combination. 

“Perhaps my sudden appearance 
startled him out of his wits. He ut- 
tered an exclamation, and then I saw 
the barrel of a pistol gleaming in the 


moonlight. I ducked just as a shot 
rang out. The bullet passed over my 
head and * His voice faltered. 





“As soon as I could summon enough 
presence of mind to turn on the lights, 
I saw my wife dead in the chair. Her 
head had slumped forward, and there 
was a reddish stain over her forehead.” 

Annis drew his palm across his brow 
to indicate where the stain had been. 
He was silent for several moments. 

“Rand was paralyzed with fear,” he 
continued. “He gives the appearance 
of being a cool rascal, but he is the type 
that always breaks down in a crisis. 
When he realized what he had done he 
was beside himself with terror. He 
whined and begged me not to send him 
to the electric chair. You can imagine 
how I enjoyed the anguish of the man 
whom I hated more than any one else 
in the world. At first I turned a deaf 
ear to his pleadings, but in the end I 
relented.” 

“You what?” 

“T made Rand think I was letting 
him off easily.” Annis’ voice was soft, 
almost caressing. “First I made him 
sign a full confession of what he had 
done. I dictated it myself and stood 
over him while he wrote it. Having 


had some legal education in my youth, 
I made sure it would stand every test. 
The signature was witnessed by the old 
gardener and his wife, the only ser- 
vants who were about the house that 
evening. They didn’t know, of course, 
what the document contained. Then I 
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told Rand to leave the house, promising 
to arrange things. 

“Long after he had gone, I carried 
the body of my wife outstde the house 
and buried it. Beside it, inclosed in a 
metal box, I placed Rand’s pistol. I 
had been careful not to touch the han- 
dle. I believe Rand’s finger prints are 
still visible on the weapon. Together 
with the confession, they constitute 
complete proof of Rand’s guilt. Well, 
as far as any one outside myself and 
Rand knew, my wife simply disap- 
peared. No one had heard the pistol 
shot, and I carefully concealed all 
traces of the crime.” 

“But why?” inquired The Phantom. 

“T have pride,” said Annis, drawing 
up his gaunt frame. “If the true story 
had been told, all the unpleasant details 
of the conspiracy between my wife and 
Rand would have come out at the trial. 
I didn’t want that. Besides, the electric 
chair was too good for Rand. The con- 
fession placed him absolutely in my 
power. Through it I could make him 
suffer a hundred deaths, far more ter- 
rible than the quick and easy one in the 
electric chair. Every moment a shadow 
would be hanging over his life, and he 
could never know when the storm 
might break. Whenever it pleased me 
I could hand the confession over to the 
authorities, together with a note direct- 
ing them to my wife’s grave.” 

“And be prosecuted as an accessory 
after the fact,” suggested The Phan- 
tom dryly. 

“By no means. I would send a bul- 
let through my head before I permitted 
such a thing to happen. I could die 
happy in the knowledge that Rand had 
been punished. Or, if not that, I could 
put a few hundred miles between my- 
self and the authorities by the time the 
confession reached their hands. In 
either event my object would be at- 
tained.” 

The Phantom watched the cruel, silk- 
en smile that played about the older 
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-man’s lips. “The confession is con- 
tained in the brown envelope?” he 
asked. 

“Precisely.” Annis rubbed his bony 
hands with an air of great glee. 
“Within a week I shall be on my way 
to a foreign land. The monotony of 
these surroundings is becoming quite 
depressing. I crave a change of air 
and scenery. And already Rand is 
trembling for his life. He knows that 
in a few days the evidence of his guilt 
will be placed before the authorities. 
No wonder he is stirring heaven and 
earth to get hold of the confession. His 
final punishment will be a fitting climax 
to four years of nerve-racking sus- 
pense. My revenge will be complete” 

There was something so revolting 
about his glee that The Phantom turned 
away for a moment. “Aren’t you for- 
getting something?” he asked. “You 
have agreed to surrender the confession 
to me in the morning.” 

“Ah, but there was a proviso at- 
tached to our agreement. You will 
have an exciting night. It is just pos- 
sible that you will not live to see the 
fulfillment of our agreement. But, in 
any event, Rand will be punished. 
Have no fear of that. Let me show 
you something.” 

He turned to the window. The 
landscape was bathed in a moonlit 
haze against which the trees and shrub- 
bery were silhouetted like elongated 
shadows. 

“See those two trees?” asked Annis, 
pointing. ‘Her grave is between them, 
and you and I are the only ones who 
are aware of it.” 

Without knowing why, The Phan- 
tom shuddered. Instead of revealing 
himself in the story he had told, Annis 
seemed have become doubly mys- 
terious. They turned away from the 
window. 

“These rooms are just as she left 
them,” Annis pointed out. “The rest 
of the house has been reconstructed in 
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part, and I have made various changes 
to insure myself against unwelcome in- 
trusions. I trust you will be comfort- 
able, Mr. Vanardy. I shall leave you 
now, wishing you a good night.” 

He chuckled softly as he went out, 
leaving a chill element in the air. The 
Phantom watched him until the door 
closed behind him. Only one thing 
was clear from the story the older man 
had told. His hatred of Rand and his 
love for his dead wife were the domi- 
nant influences in Annis’ life. All the 
rest was dim and chaotic, but The 
Phantom had a vague suspicion that 
Annis had not told all. 

He wrestled with the problem while 
he paced the floor. His mind went 
back to that juncture in their conversa- 
tion when he thought he had surprised 
a guilty secret in Annis’ face. He felt 
that the old man had carefully evaded 
that secret while telling his story. The 
Phantom also had an impression that 
the old man feared him and suspected 
that he knew more than he really did. 
Was that why Annis had proposed that 
he should spend a night in the dead 
woman’s apartment, hoping, perhaps, 
that The Phantom would meet a fate 
similar to that which had overtaken the 
man who had been found dead at the 
foot of the cliff? If not, would Annis 
have spoken so bluntly, and would he 
have agreed to surrender the brown 
envelope on such easy terms? 

The Phantom could not be sure on 
these points. All that was clear was 
that Annis was a man of contradic- 
tions, one whose mind worked afong 
queer channels. The process of puz- 
zling out the mystery would have been 
an interesting pastime if Helen’s life 
had not been at stake. 

He stepped to the window and looked 
out. A fringe of clouds was dimming 
the moon, and a chill wind came from 
the river. In fascinated intensity The 
Phantom gazed at the point between 
the two trees, where Annis had buried 
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“T don’t know whether Rand was 
double-crossing my wife, while the two 
of them were double-crossing me, or 
whether she connived at his actions that 
night. I do know ‘that the wall safe 
contained a sizable fortune in jewels 
and cash, and seemingly Rand had 
somehow learned the combination. 

“Perhaps my sudden appearance 
startled him out of his wits. He ut- 
tered an exclamation, and then I saw 
the barrel of a pistol gleaming in the 
moonlight. I ducked just as a shot 
rang out. The bullet passed over my 
head and——” His voice faltered. 
“As soon as I could summon enough 
presence of mind to turn on the lights, 
I saw my wife dead in the chair. Her 
head had slumped forward, and there 
was a reddish stain over her forehead.” 

Annis drew his palm across his brow 
to indicate where the stain had been. 
He was silent for several moments. 

“Rand was paralyzed with fear,” he 
continued. “He gives the appearance 
of being a cool rascal, but he is the type 
that always breaks down in a crisis. 
When he realized what he had done he 
was beside himself with terror. He 
whined and begged me not to send him 
to the electric chair. You can imagine 
how I enjoyed the anguish of the man 
whom I hated more than any one else 
in the world. At first I turned a deaf 
ear to his pleadings, but in the end I 
relented.” 

“You what?” 

“I made Rand think I was letting 
him off easily.” Annis’ voice was soft, 
almost caressing. “First I made him 
sign a full confession of what he had 
done. I dictated it myself and stood 
over him while he wrote it. Having 
had some legal education in my youth, 
I made sure it would stand every test. 
The signature was witnessed by the old 
gardener and his wife, the only ser- 
vants who were about the house that 
evening. They didn’t know, of course, 
what the document contained. Then I 
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told Rand to leave the house, promising 
to arrange things. 

“Long after he had gone, I carried 
the body of my wife outstde the house 
and buried it. Beside it, inclosed in a 
metal box, I placed Rand’s pistol. I 
had been careful not to touch the han- 
dle. I believe Rand’s finger prints are 
still visible on the weapon. Together 
with the confession, they constitute 
complete proof of Rand’s guilt. Well, 
as far as any one outside myself and 
Rand knew, my wife simply disap- 
peared. No one had heard the pistol 
shot, and I carefully concealed all 
traces of the crime.” 

“But why?” inquired The Phantom. 

“T have pride,” said Annis, drawing 
up his gaunt frame. “If the true story 
had been told, all the unpleasant details 
of the conspiracy between my wife and 
Rand would have come out at the trial. 
I didn’t want that. Besides, the electric 
chair was too good for Rand. The con- 
fession placed him absolutely in my 
power. Through it I could make him 
suffer a hundred deaths, far more ter- 
rible than the quick and easy one in the 
electric chair. Every moment a shadow 
would be hanging over his life, and he 
could never know when the storm 
might break. Whenever it pleased me 
I could hand the confession over to the 
authorities, together with a note direct- 
ing them to my wife’s grave.” 

“And be prosecuted as an accessory 
after the fact,” suggested The Phan- 
tom dryly. 

“By no means. I would send a bul- 
let through my head before I permitted 
such a thing to happen. I could die 
happy in the knowledge that Rand had 
been punished. Or, if not that, I could 
put a few hundred miles between my- 
self and the authorities by the time the 
confession reached their hands. In 
either event my object would be at- 
tained.” 

The Phantom watched the cruel, silk- 
en smile that played about the older 
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man’s lips. “The confession is con- 
tained in the brown envelope?” he 
asked. 

“Precisely.” Annis rubbed his bony 
hands with an air of great glee. 
“Within a week I shall be on my way 
to a foreign land. The monotony of 
these surroundings is becoming quite 
depressing. I crave a change of air 
and scenery. And already Rand is 
trembling for his life. He knows that 
in a few days the evidence of his guilt 
will be placed before the authorities. 
No wonder he is stirring heaven and 
earth to get hold of the confession. His 
final punishment will be a fitting climax 
to four years of nerve-racking sus- 
pense. My revenge will be complete.” 

There was something so revolting 
about his glee that The Phantom turned 
away for a moment. “Aren’t you for- 
getting something?” he asked. “You 
have agreed to surrender the confession 
to me in the morning.” 

“Ah, but there was a proviso at- 
tached to our agreement. You will 
have an exciting night. It is just pos- 
sible that you will not live to see the 
fulfillment of our agreement. But, in 
any event, Rand will be punished. 
Have no fear of that. Let me show 
you something.” 

He turned to the window. The 
landscape was bathed in a moonlit 
haze against which the trees and shrub- 
bery were silhouetted like elongated 
shadows. 

“See those two trees?” asked Annis, 
pointing. ‘Her grave is between them, 
and you and I are the only ones who 
are aware of it.” 

Without knowing why, The Phan- 
tom shuddered. Instead of revealing 
himself in the story he had told, Annis 
seemed .» have become doubly mys- 
terious. They turned away from the 
window. 

“These rooms are just as she left 
them,” Annis pointed out. “The rest 
of the house has been reconstructed in 
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part, and I have made various changes 
to insure myself against unwelcome in- 
trusions. I trust you will be comfort- 
able, Mr. Vanardy. I shall leave you 
now, wishing you a good night.” 

He chuckled softly as he went out, 
leaving a chill element in the air. The 
Phantom watched him until the door 
closed behind him. Only one thing 
was clear from the story the older man 
had told. His hatred of Rand and his 
love for his dead wife were the domi- 
nant influences in Annis’ life. All the 
rest was dim and chaotic, but The 
Phantom had a vague suspicion that 
Annis had not told all. 

He wrestled with the problem while 
he paced the floor. His mind wént 
back to that juncture in their conversa- 
tion when he thought he had surprised 
a guilty secret in Annis’ face. He felt 
that the old man had carefully evaded 
that secret while telling his story. The 
Phantom also had an impression that 
the old man feared him and suspected 
that he knew more than he really did. 
Was that why Annis had proposed that 
he should spend a night in the dead 
woman’s apartment, hoping, perhaps, 
that The Phantom would meet a fate 
similar to that which had overtaken the 
man who had been found dead at the 
foot of the cliff? If not, would Annis 
have spoken so bluntly, and would he 
have agreed to surrender the brown 
envelope on such easy terms? 

The Phantom could not be sure on 
these points. All that was clear was 
that Annis was a man of contradic- 
tions, one whose mind worked afong 
queer channels. The process of puz- 
zling out the mystery would have been 
an interesting pastime if Helen’s life 
had not been at stake. 

He stepped to the window and looked 
out. A fringe of clouds was dimming 
the moon, and a chill wind came from 
the river. In fascinated intensity The 
Phantom gazed at the point between 
the two trees, where Annis had buried 
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| his wife: Something seemed to be stir- 
* ‘ring in the mist, but the hazy moonlight 
| gave an aspect of unreality to every- 
| thing. In order to be able to distin- 
guish objects more clearly he turned off 
the light, then went back to the win- 
_ dow. 
_ A low mutter fell from his lips, as 
once more he looked at the spot be- 
tween the two trees. A figure, looking 
spectral in the mist and with garments 
fluttering in the breeze, was bending 
over the unmarked grave. For a time 
he remained thus, and then a heavier 
shadow crossed the moon and blotted 
the figure from sight. 





CHAPTER VII. 
SEEN THROUGH A CRACK. 


HE little wrist watch of Helen 

showed a quarter to ten. 

A smoking oil lamp gave a niggardly 
illumination to the squalid room in 
which she had spent a night and a day. 
‘The narrow quarters had an unfriendly 
and depressing aspect. There was a 
cot, but the appearance of the clothing 
on it decided Helen to snatch what 
sleep she could in a rickety armchair 
with moth-eaten upholstery. Fissures 
in the wall paper were covered with 
gaudy lithographs and _ illustrations 
from Sunday supplements. The single 
window in the room was crudely 
boarded up with wooden slabs that ran 
horizontally and were far enough apart 
to admit light and air. 

Helen tiptoed to the door and 
listened at the keyhole. A loud, asth- 
matic breathing told her that the old 
slattern in the next room was asleep. 
All day long, save when her husband 
relieved her for brief intervals, the 
woman had been sitting there, her chair 
backed up against the door, a smoke- 
stained clay pipe clamped between her 
yellow teeth. The door ‘opened out- 
ward, and, even if it had been yn- 
locked, Helen could not move it more 
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than a few inches without disturbing 
the occupant of the chair. 

Now and then, through the keyhole, 
she had caught brief glimpses of the 
woman and her husband. They were 
an evil-looking pair, and the foxlike 
craftiness in their sullen faces left 
Helen little hope of escape. Occasion- 
ally she could hear them talking to- 
gether, and it appeared that they were 
employed by a man named Tilden. 
Who this Tilden was, Helen did not 
know, and she was none the wiser 
when she gathered from scattered re- 
marks that he was the intimate friend 
of a certain Felix Rand. As far as she 
could recall, Helen had never heard the 
names before. She was certain that 
neither of the two men had ever been 
involved in the adventures of The Gray 
Phantom. Therefore she was at a loss 
to understand why Tilden was holding 
her prisoner. 

For a few moments she stood listen- 
ing at the door, then moved softly to 
the window. Looking through the 
cracks between the wooden slabs she 
saw a narrow stream of water that 
twisted in and out among high banks 
covered with dark masses of trees. 
Now and then the moon came out and 
revealed a rugged landscape. In the 
distance gleamed a few isolated lights, 
but there was no sign of human habi- 
tation within shouting distance. If she 
should be lucky enough to escape it 
would be through her own unaided ef- 
forts. Throughout the day she had 
spent several hours at the window, 
studying the landscape and trying to fix 
her location, and she had come to the 
conclusion that she was somewhere 
along the Spuyten Duyvil Creek. 

All at once her roving glance halted. 
She was looking fixedly at a ‘ark point 
a few yards this side of the r.ver bank. 
She had a vague impression that the 
point was moving. Two or three times 
during the evening the same impression 
had come to her when she chanced to 
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look in that direction, but she had 
thought it was nothing but imagination. 
She knew how apt one is to create fig- 
ments of fancy out of mere shadows. 
Now she looked more intently, and 
gradually the moving point seemed to 
take on the outlines of a man’s form. 

Her figure grew suddenly tense, as 
the moon emerged from a bank of 
clouds. A path of white light, zigzag- 
ging in and out among the trees, 
brought the man distinctly before her 
gaze. He was tall and erect, and the 
brim of a soft hat shaded his eyes, 
which just now seemed to be looking 
straight at the window where she stood. 
His arm went out, and for a moment 
she thought he was beckoning her. She 
could not be sure, and in another mo- 
ment the moonlight vanished, and the 
figure was blotted out. 

Deeply puzzled, Helen remained at the 
window. She had been almost certain 
that the man had made some kind of 
signal with his hand. He could not see 
her, of course, but the light, shining 
through the cracks, told him that some 
one was in the room. Several theories 
ran through her mind as she peeped 
through the narrow rift, anxious to ob- 
tain another glimpse of the mysterious 
individual. Perhaps it was some one 
whom her father had sent out in search 
of her, though it did not seem likely 
that the place where she was kept in 
hiding could have been found so soon. 
It was just possible that some one had 
traced the car in which she had been 
abducted from her home to this wild 
spot, at the very rim of Manhattan 
Island. Or perhaps The Gray Phan- 
tom 

Her heart gave a leap at the thought. 
Since The Phantom entered her life 
she had gone from one perilous adven- 
ture to another. The Phantom, with 
his impulsive nature and impetuous 
ways, had turned her previously tran- 
quil career into a constant procession 
of exciting events, Helen did not mind; 


she rather relished a dash of peril now 
and then. The craving for excitement 
was one of the things they had in com- 
mon, and she had an implicit faith in 
The Phantom’s ability to lead her 
safely out of danger. She had no doubt 
that he would do so now. 

Again she peered sharply into the 
shadows surrounding the spot where 
she had seen the man. She had no in- 
tention to act recklessly this time. She 
remembered how easily she had been 
snared the previous evening. To be 
sure, her abductors had gone about the 
enterprise very ingeniously, and Helen 
did not reproach herself very severely 
for having been duped. The telephone 
message, coming on the heels of the 
mysterious note, had allayed all her 
misgivings. Having doubted the note, 
she was all the more inclined to regard 
the subsequent message as genuine, and 
that was probably what her abductors 
had intended. She could understand 
now that the person at the other end of 
the wire had purposely spoken indis- 
tinctly, making her believe that a bad 
connection was to blame for her failure 
to hear clearly. Helen resolved she 
would not be caught that way again. 

The present situation puzzled her, 
She could see no other solution than 
that she had fallen into the hands of 
The Gray Phantom’s enemies. Revenge 
seemed to be the only possible motive 
back of her abduction. More than once 
in the past twenty-four hours she had 
wondered whether Tilden and Rand 
might be hirelings of The Duke, the 
most bitter and, also, the most re- 
sourceful of The Phantom’s enemies, 
The Duke was a notorious rogue whose 
reputation had once rivaled The Gray 
Phantom’s, though he fought with 
blunter weapons and without the sub- 
tlety and finesse that had characterized 
his rival’s exploits. He was in prison 
now, having been sent there as the re- 
sult of a celebrated coup executed by 
The Phantom, but he had taken a ter- 








rible oath’ to avenge himself on the man 
responsible for his plight. Though be- 
hind iron bars himself, The Duke’s in- 
genious schemes were being carried out 
by his lieutenants, who shared their 
leader’s intense hatred of The Phan- 
tom. 

Helen thought she was beginning to 
understand. The only way in which 
The -Duke could hope to punish his 
enemy effectively was by harming her. 
Physical suffering meant nothing to 
The Phantom; he had been known to 
laugh under the severest forms of tor- 
ture. He would cheerfully have died a 
hundred deaths rather than see the 
slightest harm come to her. The Duke 
and his agents knew this, and they 
acted accordingly. Once before they 
had almost succeeded in wreaking 
vengeance on The Phantom through 
the woman whom he loved. 

The chair outside the door squeaked. 
Evidently the old slattern had just 
awakened. A match scratched, and 
presently the smell of rank tobacco 
smoke was waftéd through the keyhole. 
Helen stood irresolute at the window. 
Presently she heard a voice, and she 
knew the husband had come to relieve 
the wife. 

“You turn in,” he said in a sullen 
_ growl. “I'll keep watch for a spell.” 

The woman muttered something, 
then Helen heard her retreating foot- 
steps. A key rattled in the lock, and 
Helen quickly crossed the floor and fell 
into a languorous attitude in the old 
armchair. She seemed to rouse her- 
self from a light slumber as the door 
came opetf; Rubbing her eyes, she saw 
the man peering at her in a shrewd 
way. He was slight and bent, and a 
shaggy beard covered his face. To 
make up for his physical shortcomings, 
he held a pistol in his hand. 

“Comfo’table?” he asked sneeringly. 

“You—you frightened me!” mur- 
mured Helen drowsily. She stretched 
herself and yawned. “Will you tell me 
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why you are keeping me here?” She 
had learned from experience that in a 
predicament of this kind it was gener- 
ally advisable to act the simpleton. 

“T might if I knowed,” said the man 
with a guffaw. 

“You mean you are keeping me here 
without knowing why?’ demanded 
Helen in pretended amazement. 

“That’s about it, miss. I’m just 
obeyin’ orders. The only thing I know 
for sure is which side my bread is but- 
tered on. Don’t forget that it’s quite 
a drop from that winder to the ground. 
Not that you’re likely to pry them 
boards loose with your fingers. Ha! 
Good night, miss.” 

He went out, and a moment later the 
key turned in the lock. Then the chair 
outside squeaked again, and Helen 
knew that her jailer had made himself 
comfortable for the night. She got up 
and gazed ruefully at the boards before 
the window. She had already made 
sure that they could not be dislodged 
by hand, and there was nothing in the 
room that would serve as a lever. As 
far as she could see, the situation was 
hopeless. She stifled a sigh and tried 
to think clearly. If she had fallen into 
the hands of The Duke’s henchmen, 
any number of dreadful things might 
happen to her, but this was not what 
worried her. No doubt The Phantom 
had learned of her disappeaarnce by 
this time. To rescue her he would 
rush blindly into all sorts of perils, just 
as he had done several times before, 
and Helen trembled for his sake. She 
must act coolly, and perhaps she would 
find a way out. 

Again she turned to the window. 
The, moon was only partly obscured 
now, and a faint shimmer lay over the 
landscape. In the hazy light she could 
dimly distinguish the dark figure near 
the river bank. Who was he, and what 
was he waiting for? It was not like 
The Phantom to stand idle and wait 
for her to make the first move. It must 
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be some one else then, one of The 
Phantom’s friends, perhaps. At any 
rate, she could not: make her predica- 
ment much worse by taking a chance. 
She looked perplexedly at the boards 
that barred her way. If she could only 
effect an opening, she would risk the 
leap to the ground. She was lithe as 
a young antelope, and her athletic feats 
had often amazed her friends. But the 
boards baffled her. If only she could 
find something with which to pry them 
loose! 

She glanced at the old armchair. It 
sagged and gave forth ominous creaks 
whenever she sat down in it. Acting 
quickly, as if on the spur of an inspira- 
tion, she turned it upside down, explor- 
ing each part with her fingers. Sud- 
denly a little cry of elation escaped her. 
She had found something that her 
jailer evidently had failed to think of 
when he stripped the room of. all 
articles that might facilitate an escape. 
The cross bar that supported the two 
front legs was loose. A few vigorous 
twists and wrenches were all that was 
needed to remove it from the mortises. 

With the bar in~her hand, Helen 
glided to the door. A loud snoring told 
her that the man outside was soundly 
asleep. She inserted the bar through 
the crack and bent down hard. The 
squeaking of the nails, as they left their 
sockets, sounded shrilly in her ears, 
Each moment she feared that the noise 
might wake the man outside the door, 
but evidently he was still sleeping pro- 
foundly. Soon she had made an open- 
ing large enough to permit her to crawl 
through. She glanced in the direction 
where she had seen the moving figure 
among the shadows, but now there was 
no one in sight. She crawled over the 
sill, seized it tightly with both hands, 
and, for a moment, she hung suspended 
along the outside wall. 

“Drop,” said a quiet voice just below 
her feet. “I'll catch you.” 

Helen felt a momentary misgiving, 
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but she could hold on no longer. She 
let go her hold, felt a sudden swish of 
air as she dropped, and a moment later 
a pair of strong arms eased her fall. 

“Easy, wasn’t it?” asked a voice in 
her ear. “I would like to see the face 
of that old jackass when he discovers 
that the bird has flown. I could have 
walked in and knocked him down, but 
this was simpler. I guessed you would 
make a break sooner or later. This 
way.” 

He started to lead her, but Helen 
suddenly stopped. In the faint light of 
the moon she studied his face. Like 
his voice, it inspired confidence, but 
Helen did not feel quite at ease. All at 
once, without stopping to sift her con- 
flicting impressions, she broke away 
and ran. 

“You little fool!” muttered the man, 
starting in pursuit. “Can’t you see that 
I want to help you?” 

Helen gasped, as he slapped his hand 
over her mouth and seized her roughly 
by the arm, She struggled frantically, 
but already she was being carried 
swiftly toward the river bank. A rapid 
descent followed, then a leap, a rocking 
motion which hinted that she was 
aboard a boat, and then she was placed 
on a hard surface and warned not to 
move. 

“Quick now, Jim,” commanded the 
man who had intercepted her fall from 
the window. 

The noisy chugging of an engine 
dinned in her ears, and then a sweep of 
wind told her that the boat was in mo- 
tion. Her abductor was holding some- 
thing over her face. A _ sickeningly 
sweetish odor seemed to clog her nos- 
trils and send a deadening sensation 
through her body. Seme one was 
speaking, and the words came to her 
across a vast void: “Maybe this won’t 
tickle The Duke, eh, Jim?” A laugh 
sounded raucously. “And it was as 
neat a catch as you ever saw. No noise 
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or fuss of any kind, I just waited till 
she——” 

But Helen heard no more. 

Hours later her mind _ struggled 
through a mist. She raised herself on 
her elbow and looked about her. She 
was lying on a magnificent chaise 
longue, and, through the haze before 
her eyes, she saw a handsomely fur- 
nished room. The contrast between 
these luxurious surroundings and the 
squalid place where she had spent the 
preceding night awakened a swarm of 
memories. 

She scowled a little. She had made 
a mess of things. First she had blun- 
dered into one trap and then into an- 
other. The words, which she had 
heard just as she drifted into uncon- 
$ciousness, had confirmed her suspicion 
that she had fallen into the clutches of 
The Duke’s men. Her thoughts went 
to The Gray Phantom. By this time 
he had probably started the search for 
her in his own reckless and impulsive 
way. The thought filled her with a 
strange mingling of happiness and 
dread. 

Some one handed her a cup of strong 
coffee, and her spirits revived quickly 
as she drank it. A colored servant, 
balancing a tray on the palm of her 
hand, passed out of the room, and 
Helen was alone. She was dressed just 
as she had been when she left her home 
two evenings ago. The dull headache, 
which she had felt upon awakening, 
was quickly disappearing. She slid her 
feet from the sofa and sat up straight. 

For a few moments her glance roved 
about the room, then a photograph on 
a table at the opposite wall caught her 
eye. Though rather inconspicuous in 
its plain silver frame, the portrait 
seemed to attract her in a strange way. 
She got up and examined it closely. It 
was the face of a young girl, perhaps 
nineteen or twenty. The lights and 
shadows on the silken waves of hair 
hinted that the sunlight had been play- 
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ing on it when she posed for the pic- 
ture. It was a pretty face, though by 
no means strikingly beautiful. It was 
the eyes that held Helen’s attention the 
longest. There was a strange expres- 
sion in them which she could not un- 
derstand, but which haunted her even 
when she looked aside. 

“Good morning, Miss Hardwick,” 
said a voice at the door. “Trust you 
slept well. I regret it was necessary 
to treat you somewhat rudely last night. 
By the way, you seemed deeply inter- 
ested in that picture when I entered. 
Do you happen to know the original?” 

Helen quickly put the photograph 
back on the table. The man who had 
entered was lean and straight of build, 
with an angular face and thick, short- 
cropped hair that was graying slightly 
at the temples. His eyes were keen and 
cold. The lines about the mouth gave 
a faint suggestion of cruelty, but the 
lips themselves bespoke aggressiveness 
and strength. 

“No,” replied Helen. 
never saw her.” 

The man eyed her skeptically. 
“Never heard of Evelyn Warren? 
That was her name before she mar- 
ried.” 

“Never,” declared Helen. 

He gave her another long, searching 
glance. “Your absorption in the pic- 
ture a moment ago suggested to me that 
perhaps you knew the face. Are you 
positive ?” 

“Absolutely,” said Helen, wondering 
at his insistence on the point. “Is Eve- 
lyn Warren your sister?” she asked 
naively, assuming the air of unsophisti- 
cation which had often served her well 
in tight places. 

The man gave a queer laugh, and in- 
stinctively Helen knew that something 
much stronger than brotherly affection 
linked him to the woman of the photo- 
graph. A curious softening came over 
his features as he gazed for a moment 
at the face in the silver frame. In the 
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next instant the cruel lines about the 
mouth deepened. The glitter in his 
eyes caused Helen to shudder. 

“My reason for asking you if you 
knew the face was that I have been 
looking for Evelyn Warren a long 
time. She disappeared very mysteri- 
ously a few years ago. My private 
opinion is that she was murdered. 
When I find the cur that murdered 
her, and that may be very soon, he will 
wish that he had never been born.” 

The ferocious look in his face caused 
Helen to shrink back a step. Tor the 
time being she could think of nothing 
but the face in the silver frame and the 
murderous glint in the man’s eyes. 

“You loved her?” she asked softly. 

The man laughed again, a cold, 
mocking laugh. “Your perceptions are 
very keen, Miss Hardwick. Yes, I 
loved her, but I was a poor chap in 
those days, and she preferred an old 
man’s gold. She married Christopher 
Annis.” 

The name meant nothing to Helen. 
She looked at the man as if expecting 
him to continue. . 

“That was all very well,” he went 
on with a shrug. “Her life was her 
own. I am not blaming her for the 
choice she made. She loved the beau- 
tiful, glittering things of life, and I 
hope she got them. But, if she was 
murdered, the murderer will have to 
reckon with me.” 

He was smiling now, but his smile 
was even more hideous than his for- 
mer expression. It was indicative of 
infinite cruelty, and Helen felt her flesh 
creep as she observed it. Then, of a 
sudden, a change came over him. He 
shook himself and assumed an air of 
suavity. 

“Pardon me for boring you with 
such things, Miss Hardwick,” he mur- 
mured. “I am convinced now that you 
can give me no information about Miss 
Warren’s fate. I am making inquiries 
that may lead to something one of these 
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days.” He gave her a coolly calculat- 
ing glance. “I wonder if you know 
where you are.” 

With a start Helen came back to the 
present, but she managed to look very 
simple-minded. She shook her head. 

“You have heard of The Duke, of 
course?” 

Helen nodded. “That dreadful man! 
But I don’t see what he has against 
me.” 

“Come now, Miss Hardwick.” The 
man’s tone sounded a trifle impatient. 
“T think you understand the situation. 
For a long time The Duke has been 
scheming to make The Gray Phantom 
pay for the unmerciful joke he played 
on him when he sent The Duke to 
prison. This is his way of balancing ~ 
the account.” 

Of a sudden Helen seemed to realize 
the full gravity of her predicament. 
She stared for a moment, then her lips 
began to quiver at the corners. “You 
mean that The Duke intends to punish 
The Phantom by harming me?” 

“Exactly, Miss Hardwick. The 
Phantom is to be wounded in his oné 
vulnerable spot. Pretty rough on you, 
but it can’t be helped. I am here to 
carry out The Duke’s orders. My 
name, by the way, is Grantley.” 

He bowed slightly, The look of pas- 
sionate hatred that had dominated his 
face a moment ago was gone now. He 
was all cruel deliberation and cold ruth- 
lessness. Helen trembled, though her 
face betrayed nothing but perplexity. 

“Let’s have no melodramatics, Miss 
Hardwick,” Grantley went on, “I hope 
you realize that your situation is quite 
hopeless, and that any reckless move on 
your part will merely aggravate mat- 
ters. None of your friends, not even 
The Gray Phantom, will ever find you 
here. If, by a miracle, some one should 
succeed in locating you, it would do ab- 
solutely no good. All I have to do is 
to touch a button, and from twenty to 











thirty of my men will be here instantly. 
1 trust we understand each other?” 

Helen gave a hopeless sigh. 

“There is just one thing I am curious 
about,” said Grantley after a pause. 
“The other day you were spirited away 
from your home and taken to an old 
hut on the banks of the Spuyten Duy- 
vil Creek.” 

Helen regarded him with a look of 
mingled amazement and dread, won- 
dering how he could know so much. 

“T happen to know that your abduc- 
tion took place under orders from a 
man named Tilden,” Grantley went on. 
“Tilden is a stranger to me, and I can’t 
imagine what he wants with you.” 

“I can’t either,” declared Helen 
truthfully. 

For a moment Grantley looked at her 
in silence. “I wonder if you are as 
simple as you look at times, Miss 
Hardwick. However, whatever Til- 
den’s scheme is, he did me a good turn. 
You have been under surveillance for 
quite a long time. We were merely 
awaiting for a favorable opportunity to 
take you away. Tilden gave us. the 
chance we were looking for. He en- 
abled us to take you quietly and in a 
manner that left no traces. You have 
merely disappeared.” 

He folded his arms and regarded her 
unfeelingly from head to foot. 

“And now that you have me, what 
are you going to do with me?” asked 
Helen in a tremulous voice. 

Grantley did not answer, but the 
slow twitching of his lips and the sly 
gleam in his eye were more eloquent 
than words. 

“You mean to—kill me 

Grantley shrugged. A cold shiver 
ran down Helen’s spine, though she 
tried bravely to show no signs of fear. 

“Tt’s a cruel world,” murmured 
Grantley. “I am merely obeying The 
Duke’s orders, and The Duke is a good 
hater.” He walked out with a slow 
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swagger, giving a passing glance to the 
silver-framed face on the table. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PROWLING SHADOW. 


HE GRAY PHANTOM remained 
at the window for a long time 
after the shadowy figure had melted 
into the surrounding darkness. The 
occurrence mystified him. There had 
been something spectral and weird 
about the dark shape that had hovered 
over the spot where Christopher Annis 
had buried his wife, but The Phantom 
soon banished the spell that had fallen 
over him, as he witnessed the spectacle. 
His mind began to seek a practical ex- 
planation of what he had just seen. 

He found it hard to think along 
straight lines. Now and then a picture 
flashed across his mind with distracting 
vividness. He saw Annis, gaunt and 
pale, with a look of brooding fear in 
his eyes, carrying a dark secret in his 
heart, while he acted as though his sole 
concern was to swat another fly. How 
far he had penetrated the man’s shell 
of secretiveness The Phantom could 
not know; his impression was that he 
had obtained merely a brief glimpse 
into the man’s real self. He had felt, 
while Annis told the story, that the old 
man was only wrapping himsélf in an- 
other fold of mystery, 

And now the shadowy figure at the 
unmarked grave of the woman, who 
seemed to have been the tragic in- 
fluence in Annis’ “life, added still an- 
other element to the mystery. The 
Phantom wondered what it might 
mean. He felt an impulse to run out 
and capture it, but he realized that pur- 
suit would be impossible in the dark- 
ness that now lay over the landscape. 
He decided to let the problem rest for 
the present. Perhaps the developments 


of the night would suggest a solution 
to him. 
Finally his mental tension relaxed, 
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and he began to feel drowsy. He un- 
dressed and went to bed, but sleep 
would not come to him. A vision even 
more distracting than that of Chris- 
topher Annis came back to him again 
and again. He tried to exclude it from 
his mind, to still the tumultuous emo- 
tions it stirred within him, but the pic- 
ture persisted. He saw Helen in all her 
loveliness, with the fresh charm of 
youth and love in her eyes and on her 
cheeks. He whispered her name in the 
darkness, and the sound.of his voice 
seemed to awaken all his slumbering 
fears. 

He jumped up and began to pace the 
floor. He felt a wild desire to strangle 
Felix Rand, but again he realized that 
Rand had maneuvered him into a posi- 
tion where he could do nothing but 
submit and obey. He controlled his 
anger and tried to think coolly. Un- 
less Annis carried out his promise and 
surrendered the envelope in the morn- 
ing, he would take possession of it by 
force. He would bring it to Rand at 
once, making it plain that the docu- 
ment would not leave his hands until 
Helen had been produced. If Rand 
should try to play him false But 
The Phantom did not pursue the 
thought. Rand’s sole concern was to 
obtain the envelope. Helen was merely 
a pawn, and Rand could have no rea- 
son for refusing to surrender her, once 
his object had been gained. 

The Phantom sat down near the 
open window, letting the cool night air 
fan his hot forehead. The sky was 
overcast, and all he could see were the 
dark and shapeless masses of trees. In 
the gloom he could not even make out 
the spot between the two trees, where 
Annis’ wife lay buried. The objects in 





the room were shadowy and indistinct, 
and the only thing that relieved the 
darkness was the pale blur of the white 
bed linen. 
The Phantom smiled as he recalled 
what Annis had told him about strange 
3A—ps 


happenings in the room. No doubt 
somebody’s imagination had woven 
fantastic tales out of commonplace oc- 
currences, The Phantom could easily 
understand how it might have hap- 
pened. .The setting was an ideal one 
for a ghostly appearance, especially in 
view of the tragic scene that had been 
enacted in the room, and the rest was 
merely the work of a superstitious na- 
ture and an imaginative brain. 

He was about to return to bed and 
sleep, but a slight sound detained him. 
He listened intently, while the droll 
thought came to him that his own 
imagination was playing him tricks. A 
moment later, however, he felt sure 
that he had not been mistaken. He 
heard the moaning of the wind and the 
swishing in the tree tops, but, in addi- 
tion to these, there was a sound of 
quite a different nature. He bent for- 
ward in the chair, straining his ears 
and eyes. He could not identify the 
sound, but he had an impression that 
some one was very softly creeping up 
the stairs. 

He waited, and suddenly a strong 
draft told him that the door of the ad- 
joining room had been opened. He 
could hear nothing now, but the draft 
ended quickly, signifying that the door 
had been closed again. Some one was 
in the other room, and The Phantom 
peered sharply into the darkness that 
covered the open door. It might have 
been only imagination, but he thought 
that a shadow, a little darker than the 
surrounding gloom, was moving about 
a few paces from where he sat. 

The Phantom remained still, scarcely 
breathing. If the intruder was kept 
unaware that he was being watched 
he would probably reveal the nature of 
his errand before long. Now and then 
a board in the floor gave forth a faint 
squeak, but otherwise the prowler was 
proceeding noiselessly. Now he was 
passing through the doorway and com- 
ing straight toward the point where The 
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Phantom sat. All that the latter could 
see was a faint blur moving in the 
darkness. Though approaching slowly, 
it proceeded with a sureness that be- 
trayed easy familiarity with the lay of 
the apartment. 

Within a few feet of The Phantom 
the figure stopped and stood stonily still 
for a few moments. Its poise suggested 
an attitude of intent listening. In vain 
The Phantom strained his eyes to catch 
a glimpse of a face; all he could see 
was a blurred outline of a figure. 

“Who are you?” he whispered. 

A board creaked, as if the prowler 
had shifted his weight from one foot 
to the other. Then there was a slight 
vibration in the darkness, but no other 
respon came. Presently the shadow 
moved on, this time turning toward the 
bed. The Phantom could see a pair of 
hands reaching out toward the pillow. 

Then a laugh sounded. It was soft 
and very faint, but there was a note of 
infernal glee in it that grated harshly 
on The Phantom’s nerves. His per- 
plexity was growing apace. The 
prowler seemed to be acting with great 
deliberation, like one executing a well- 
conceived plan, and yet The Phantom 
was at a loss to comprehend the mean- 
ing of it. The laugh, the echoes of it 
were still ringing in his ears, was as 
puzzling as all the rest. 

For a moment the intruder seemed 
to have vanished from sight. The 
Phantom leaned out of his chair, star- 
ing hard. Now the shadow was visible 
again, a mere flicker in the darkness. 
For a few moments it had remained 
motionless, but now the arms were 
moving again, and there were accom- 
panying sounds of bed clothing being 
shuffled. Finally they stopped, and 





then came a faint mutter that might 
have indicated bafflement. Again some- 
thing flickered in the gloom; once more 
a board creaked, and The Phantom 
knew that the intruder was coming 
toward him. 
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Still he sat motionless in his chair, 
grimly intent upon watching the move- 
ments of the shadowy prowler and un- 
certain what they might mean. Dur- 
ing the last few moments a suspicion 
had been dawning in his mind, and he 
was eager to verify it. 

The shadow came closer, still pro- 


ceeding with amazing sureness of 
movement. The Phantom sat far back 
in his chair. He felt some one’s 


breath on his face, he saw a dark shape 
leaning toward him, and then he felt 
the touch of a hand on his sleeve. 

Another laugh, as soft and diaboli- 
cally gleeful as the preceding one, and 
again The Phantom gave an instinctive 
shudder. The laugh carried a sugges- 
tion of evil, of consummate malevo- 
lence and hate. With difficulty he re- 
frained from moving. Two crawling 
hands were moving upward from his 
waist, and he recoiled against their 
touch. Slowly, with sinuous motions, 
they came higher and higher until he 
felt their touch against his throat. 

He drew a long breath and tried to 
steel his nerves against the loathsome 
contact of the creeping fingers. He re- 
membered the story Annis had told him 
about the man who, after spending a 
night in these rooms, had been found 
dead at the foot of a cliff. He had 
been in a skeptical frame of mind then, 
but now he understood how one of 
weaker mental stamina than himself 
might have been frightened out of his 
reason by the slimy touch of the fingers 
that were now encircling his throat. 

Suddenly a hoarse cry broke from 
his lips. It was as if a demon had 
suddenly taken possession of the figure 
stooping over him. The fingers closed 
around his throat like a steel trap, shut- 
ting off his breath. With ferocious 
energy they were twisting his head 
from side to side, all the while tighten- 
ing their clutch around his throat. 
Once more a softly fiendish laugh 
floated out in the darkness. 
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Then The Phantom lunged forward. 
With a sudden exertion of all his wiry 
strength he tore the strangling fingers 
from his throat. A broken cry sounded 
as he thrust the shadowy figure aside. 
The echoes died, and then came an in- 
terval of tense silence. With another 
quick thrust The Phantom sent the 
prowler reeling toward the doorway. 
There he stood for a moment, swaying 
dizzily to and fro, and then a sharp 
ery, fraught with anguish and horror, 
broke from his lips. It died down to a 
faint, fluttering moan, and then the fig- 
ture turned and fled precipitately 
through the doorway. 

The Phantom stood fingering his 
throat, as he heard a door slam. He 
chuckled, a little nervously. “It was 
quite a husky ghost,” he told himself. 
“Queer thing that, when the specter 
attacked me, I should happen to sit in 
the very same chair in which Chris- 
topher Annis’ wife died.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
WHAT THE PHANTOM FOUND. 
NNIS was visibly nervous when he 
faced The Phantom across the 
breakfast table the following morning. 
His bony hand shook as he conveyed 
the coffee cup to his lips, to the detri- 
ment of a snow-white table cloth. 

“Sleep well?” he inquired, giving his 
guest a searching glance. 

“Moderately,” said The Phantom 
easily. “But what about you, Mr. 
Annis? You don’t look as though you 
had enjoyed a good night’s rest.” 

Annis winced at the remark. “T sel- 
dom do,” he complained. “Nerves in 
bad condition. Did the—ahem—ghost 
appear?” 

In a casual tone of voice The Phan- 
tom gave a succinct account of the 
night’s happenings. He scarcely looked 
at Annis while he talked, but devoted 
himself to his coffee and toast. The 
older man’s head was bowed most of 


the time, but now and then he raised 
his eyes and peered sharply at his 
guest. 

“T trust you will consider that I have 
carried out my part of the bargain,” 
said The Phantom when he had fin- 
ished his story. 

“T do,” declared Annis. His voice 
shook a trifle. “Do you know that I 
didn’t place much credence in those 
stories I heard about the room being 
haunted, not even when that friend of 
mine was found dead at the foot of the 
cliff? I thought somebody’s imagina- 
tion was working overtime. However, 
when a man of your intelligence tells 
me the same story, I am forced to be- 
lieve it. We shall go direct to the 
library from here, and then I’ll hand 
you the envelope.” 

The Phantom suppressed his eager- 
ness, and they finished their breakfast 
leisurely. Annis led the way to the li- 
brary and held the door open for him. 
The Phantom walked in with an un- 
suspecting air, pretending not to notice 
that his host had locked the door on 
the inside and put the key in his pocket. 
He stood facing a window, while Annis 
got down on his knees in front of the 
safe and began to manipulate the knob. 
The air was stuffy, and The Phantom 
started ‘to raise the window. 

“Please don’t do that,” begged Annis. 
“T can’t stand drafts, especially in the 
morning.” 

With a shrug The Phantom closed 
the window and readjusted the catch. 
Annis rose from the kneeling position, 
closed the door of the safe and came 
forward. The Phantom looked specu- 
latively at the large brown envelope he 
held in his hand. 

“T always keep my promises,” said 
Annis with a queer little chuckle. 
“With me a promise is strictly a matter 
of honor. Here is your envelope.” He 
sat down in the chair beside the writ- 
ing desk, as he handed The Phantom 
the envelope. With a casual air he 
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took a key from his pocket and un- 
locked one of the drawers. 

“Yes, always keep my promises,” he 
repeated. “It pays in the end. But 
there was one thing I didn’t promise 
you. I didn’t guarantee that you would 
leave this place alive.” As he spoke 
he snatched a pistol from the drawer 
which he had opened. A triumphant 
grin played about his thin lips, as he 
aimed it at his guest. 

Very deliberately The Phantom put 
the brown envelope in his pocket. 
Standing only four or five feet away, 
he looked smilingly into the muzzle of 
the weapon. “So that’s it,” he mur- 
mured indifferently. “I rather ex- 
pected something of this kind, Annis. 
First you hoped the ghost would shuffle 
me off. That’s why you were so anx- 
ious to have me sleep in the haunted 
apartment. When that scheme failed 
you decided more drastic measures 
were necessary. Why don’t you fire 
away?” 

“Because I wish to ask you a ques- 
tion first,” said Annis, evidently 
amazed at the coolness of his guest. 
“Just what did you mean yesterday 
when you said something to the effect 
that I hold human life lightly?” 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing.” 

Annis regarded him long and suspi- 
ciously. “I don’t believe you,” he mut- 
tered. “It couldn’t have been just a 
chance remark. Furthermore, I had a 
strong suspicion from the first that you 
came here on false pretenses. The 
brown envelope wasn’t the only thing 
you were after. Careful, don’t move!” 

The Phantom, ignoring the warning 
gesture with the pistol, lighted a ciga- 
rette. “An uneasy conscience is an 
awkward burden,” he murmured. “It 
causes a man to imagine all sorts of un- 
pleasant things. Take your own case 
for instance. I came here for no other 
purpose than to get the brown envel- 
ope. That remark about human life 
was a purely casual one. In fact, until 
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last night, I entertained no suspicions 
whatever.” 

Annis tightened his hold on the pis- 
tol. His craftily gleaming eyes were 
searching the other’s face. Beside him 
on the table lay the fly swatter. 

“So,” he muttered, “you had no sus- 
picions until last night. Well, what did 
you learn last night?” 

“Two things. First, that you are the 
only ghost that has been haunting those 
rooms upstairs. Second, that Felix 
Rand did not murder your wife, though 
doubtless he thinks he did. You mur- 
dered her yourself.” 

Annis sat very still. Slowly a 
ghastly smile overspread his features. 
“Maybe you will explain?” 

“With pleasure. In regard to the 
first point I have read and heard sev- 
eral interesting things about somnam- 
bulists. Last night it didn’t take me 
long to realize that you were one of 
them. No doubt you have been in total 
ignorance of it yourself, for a somnam- 
bulist usually has no recollections of 
what he does in his sleep. It just so 
happened that last night was the first 
time that you have been awakened in 
the midst of your somnambulistic ram- 
bles. Isn’t it so?” 

“Yes, and it gave me a dreadful 
shock,” admitted Annis. “I think I 
screamed. But suppose you come to 
the point?” 

“Well, I’ve read somewhere that a 
somnambulist is one who acts his 
dreams. It is said that there is no 
action of which a somnambulist is not 
capable. Deeds from which he would 
shrink in his waking hours are per- 
formed with indifference. And usually 
the thing he does in his sleep bears 
some relation to his daily life. The 
thoughts that occupy his mind during 
his waking hours are apt to be trans- 
lated into action when he-walks in his 
sleep.” 

“Interesting,” mumbled Annis, “but 
even now I fail to see the point.” 
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“No?” The Phantom blew a spiral 
of cigarette smoke toward the ceiling. 
“The point is that the thing that has 
weighed most heavily on your mind 
during the past few years is the knowl- 
edge that you are a murderer. Last 
night you reconstructed the murder in 
your sleep. First you went to your 
wife’s grave between those two trees 
on the lawn. I was watching you from 
the window. A little later you came 
upstairs. You were laughing now and 
then,: the most devilish laughter I ever 
heard. First you went to the bed and 
found it empty. Then you came to the 
chair in which I sat, the same chair 
your wife occupied on the night she 
was murdered. You started to stran- 
gle me, and I had to wake you up. 
Annis, after what I saw last night I 
think I know precisely what happened 
the night your wife died.” 

“Indeed?” Annis asked. ‘“Let’s 
hear.” 

“You were probably insanely jeal- 
ous. Whether or not you had cause 
for jealousy is something I can’t say. 
At any rate the story you told me about 
your wife’s death was substantially 
true except for one detail. She was al- 
ready dead when Rand fired the shot 
that missed you and entered your wife’s 
body. You had strangled her in an 
outburst of jealous rage before Rand 
entered the house.” 

“Go on,” said Annis, shuddering a 
little. 

“IT am holding no brief for Rand, 
mind you. He is a blackguard, and I'll 
have a goose to pick with him later. 
Like most men of his type he is prob- 
ably a coward at heart. That’s why 
you had such an easy time bullying him 
into signing the fake confession. It’s 
no wonder you didn’t see fit to notify 
the police and accuse Rand of murder. 
The trail was still warm, and the police 
might have investigated too closely. 
On the other hand, if suspicion should 
ever turn in your direction, you could 
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produce Rand’s confession, using it to 
throw dust in the eyes of the police 
while you escaped to a more healthful 
climate. It was rather cleverly worked 
out, Annis.” 

“Thanks,” muttered the older man 
dryly. He gazed narrowly down at the 
blue steel in his hand. “You say you 
had no suspicion of all this until last 
night?” 

“None at all.” 

“Queer!” A fretful look nestled in 
the lines of Annis’ face. “I’ve had a 
feeling for several days that somebody 
has been snooping around the place.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated The Phantom. 
“So that’s why you decided to hurry 
matters up a bit and hand the confes- 
sion over to the police. You knew that 
would turn suspicion away from your- 
self, at least for a while. You would 
not only insure your own safety, but 
you would also vent your vindictive- 
ness against the man you hated, Ad- 
mirable arrangement! But I assure 
you that, if any snooping has been done 
around this place, it has been done by 
some one other than myself.” 

Annis’ face twitched and turned a 
shade paler. “Well I won’t worry 
about that now,” he finally declared. 
“You are the only one that troubles me 
at the present moment. That wild 
theory of yours may be taken seriously 
if it should be repeated to the police. 
You know from your own experience 
what fools they are. I made up my 
mind yesterday that you should never 
leave this place alive.” 

“So I thought. Otherwise you would 
scarcely have been so obliging as to 
point out the grave to me. I am wait- 
ing.” : 

He tossed away the cigarette and 
folded his arms. Annis’ talonlike 
fingers, cramped around the handle of 
the pistol, twitched a little. His lips 
opened in a crooked, mirthless grin. 
There was a look of mingled dread and 
terrible determination in his face, as if 
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something within him shrank from the 
deed he was about to commit. Then 
his lids drooped over the staring white 
of his eyes. By sheer physical force he 
was trying to compel his muscles to 
obey the dictate of his mind. In an- 
other instant he would have pulled the 
trigger. 

Then The Phantom spoke, quietly 
and with a humorous drawl: “Just a 
moment, Annis. Don’t exert yourself 
in vain. If you will look closely, I 
think you will find a scratch or two on 
the lock of the drawer from which you 
removed the pistol you are now point- 
ing at me.” 

“Eh?” Annis cast a slanting glance 
at the drawer. 

“I am an early riser,” ‘The Phantom 
explained. “I did a little reconnoiter- 
ing while you were still asleep this 
morning. Among other things I inves- 
tigated the drawers in your desk, and 
I took particular pains to extract the 
bullets from that little toy you are hold- 
ing. It struck me as an excellent pre- 
caution.” 

Annis’ jaw sagged. <A gray look of 
terror crossed his face. A feeble, rasp- 
ing cry broke from his lips. His figure, 
as he sat in the chair, with shoulders 
hunched forward, seemed to shrink by 
inches. The Phantom watched the 
spectacle in wonder. The older man’s 
physical shell seemed to have collapsed, 
exposing a guilty and tormented soul. 

The picture sickened The Phantom. 
He looked away and out of the win- 
dow. The day was gloomy, with a slow 
drizzle dripping from scowling, low- 
hanging clouds. His gaze became fixed 
on the two gaunt trees that stood like 
frowning sentinels over the grave of 
Annis’ wife. 

A~knock sounded sharply on the 
door. Annis jerked up his head; a 
spasmodic shudder shook his body. 
The Phantom took the key from the 
older man’s pocket and unlocked the 
door. One of the servants was stand- 
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ing there, a stocky, square-jawed man 
with a bearded face. For a moment 
he gazed in perplexity at his employer. 

“Queer things going on here, sir,” he 
finally announced, stepping up to where 
Annis sat. “‘Somebody has been dig- 
ging ” 

“Digging?” asked Annis, shuddering 
violently. “Where?” 

“Out there, — sir.” The servant 
pointed to the two trees on which The 
Phantom’s gaze had been fixed a mo- 





ment ago. “It must have been done 
some time last night. I couldn’t under- 
stand.” 

With a long, hoarse cry, Annis 


sprang up from the chair and rushed 
from the room. 


CHAPTER X. 
AT THE GRAVE. 


N a moment The Phantom had fol- 
lowed the scurrying, feebly moan- 
ing old man. A moist wind swept their 
faces as they hurried across the lawn. 
Annis did not stop until he reached the 
spot between the two trees. Then, 
leaning weakly against the trunk of one 
of them, he stared down at the ground. 

“Look!” he exclaimed hoarsely. 

There was evidence that the grave 
had been recently opened and then hur- 
riedly closed again. The sod had been 
slashed and dirt lay scattered over the 
grass on all sides. 

“Tt must have been*done last night,” 
suggested The Phantom, “probably 
after you walked in your sleep.” 

“But who could have done it?” asked 
Annis shakily. With a motion of his 
hand he waved aside the servant who 
had followed them from the house. 
“Do you suppose the police oi 

“Not very likely. They wouldn’t 
have gone about it in such a secretive 
manner. Didn’t you tell me that you 
have been under the impression that 
somebody has been prowling about the 
premises lately? It looks to me as 
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though some one not connected with 
the police had been trying to find out 
what became of your wife.” 

Annis shuddered again. “But who 
could it be? And how did he find the 
exact spot where—where——” 

“You probably led him to it yourself, 
Annis. You came here last night while 
walking ‘in your sleep. There is no 
telling how often you have done that 
same thing. Any one who happened to 
be watching you would naturally think 
that your conduct was suspicious. It 
might occur to him to dig down and see 
whether anything was hidden under the 
surface.” 

“But who?” Annis’ clawlike fingers 
fluttered about his throat, as if his col- 
lar were choking him. “Look here, 
Vanardy, you have no further interest 
in this matter. You have obtained the 
thing you came for. Let me go away. 
You can have half of everything I own. 
I will give you a 

“Too late, Annis,’ said a harsh 
voice, and a rasping cry broke from the 
old man’s lips as a tall figure emerged 
out of the mist and drizzle. Shielded 
by the trunk of a tree, he had been 
noticed by neither of the two men until 
now. His right hand was in his coat 
pocket, which bulged at a sharp angle, 
and his glittering eyes seemed to bore 
through Annis’ ashen face. 

“Who are you?” exclaimed the old 
man. 

“My name is Grantley,” said the 
newcomer quietly. “I am not sure 
whether you ever heard of me. If you 
did, you have probably forgotten me. 
I have suspected for a long time that 
your wife was murdered. For ten 
days two of my men have been busy 
around here looking for evidence. This 
morning one of them telephoned me a 
piece of news that confirmed my sus- 
picions. You had better explain, 
Annis.” 

A violent paroxysm shook the old 
man’s gaunt form. “What—what is it 





to you?” he demanded shrilly, with a 
feeble attempt to bolster up courage. 

“Never mind that.” Grantley’s voice 
was crisp and clear. “You probably 
wouldn’t understand even if I were te 
tell you. There’s one thing you will 
understand, though. I have sworn that 
the man who murdered Evelyn Warren 
shall suffer a punishment worse than a 
thousand deaths. What have you to 
say, Annis?” 

The old man tried to speak, but for 
several moments no words left his 
trembling lips. Then a faint hope 
seemed to dawn in his fear-crazed 
eyes. He pointed to The Phantom. 

“Rand killed her,’ he declared 
hoarsely, ‘This man has the proof in 
his pocket. Look!” 

Without a glance at The Phantom’s 
face, Grantley gazed narrowly at the 
brown envelope protruding above the 
rim of his pocket. With a quick mo- 
tion he snatched the envelope away. 
Snipping off the margin, he drew out 
the inclosure and read it rapidly. 
When he had finished, he looked sus- 
piciously at Annis out of his cold eyes. 

“You’re a deep one, Annis,” he said 
evenly. “This,” with a contemptuous 
glance at the document, “is very inter- 
esting, but it doesn’t square with your 
actions lately. Neither does it jibe with 
what I heard you say, just before I 
came out from behind the tree. There 
are several things that have to be 
cleared up, but one thing seems certain. 
You killed your wife, and now you are 
going to pay.” 

A hoarse rattle sounded in the old 
man’s throat and he glanced over the 
lawn. In the distance he spied one of 
his servants, and a new hope seemed to 
occur to him. 

“No use, Annis,” said Grantley, in- 
terpreting the glance. “I know this 
place is swarming with servants and 
bodyguards, but they can’t help you. 
I didn’t come here alone. Look!” 

He pointed to a hedge, at the same 
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time whistling softly. A head appeared 
for an instant, then vanishing, as 
Grantley made a signal with his hand. 

“There are others,” said Grantley. 
“Tf you want a fight, you can have it. 
This charming place is secluded enough 
to afford an excellent setting for a tus- 
sle. But I think you will submit grace- 
fully. There is only one thing that 
can save your life.” There was an odd 
twinkle in his eyes. “I don’t want to 
be unreasonable. I may be mistaken 
in regard to this affair, despite the fact 
that all the evidence seems to point in 
your direction. Have you anything to 
say ?” 

Annis seemed to be clutching at a 
straw. “Let’s go in to the house and 
talk it over,” he suggested brokenly. 

Grantley nodded, and the three men 
entered the library. From time to time 
The Phantom glanced sharply at 
Grantley. The man had scarcely given 
him a glance so far, and he had no idea 
who he was, aside from his name. He 
was eager to get back to town and see 
Rand, but a strange impulse prompted 
him to remain a while longer. 

“This is better!” exclaimed Grant- 
ley, as soon as the door had closed be- 
hind them. ‘Now we can settie this 
matter without fear of interruption.” 
He whirled suddenly on The Phantom, 
and his eyes gleamed triumphantly. 
“It’s a great day!” he declared elatedly. 
“T have found the man who murdered 
Evelyn Warren, and now I stand face 
to face with The Gray Phantom.” 

The Phantom started. Instinctively 
his hand went to his hip pocket, but 
suddenly he remembered it was empty. 

“I recognized you at first glance,” 
Grantley went on. “This is our first 
meeting, but I have carried a picture of 
you in my mind. I wish The Duke 
could witness this scene.” 

“The Duke!” exclaimed The Phan- 
tom, a suspicion entering his mind. 
“Oh,” he added easily, “I suppose you 
are The Duke’s chief lieutenant. I 
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have been anxious to meet you for 
some time.” 

“The sentiment is mutual,” Grantley 
assured him with a mock bow. “Sit 
down, Annis. You make me nervous. 
I'll attend to you a little later, just as 
soon as I have decided what to do with 
you.” 

Annis slumped into a chair. Grant- 
ley was still facing The Phantom, but 
the bulge in his pocket still pointed in 
the old man’s direction.- His whole 
body seemed to be quivering with sup- 
pressed satisfaction. A knock sounded 
on the door, and he stepped quickly 
forward and threw it open. Outside 
stood the stocky, square-jawed servant. 

“Come in,” said Grantley. 

The man stepped in, blinking his eyes 
in amazement. Looking about him 
dazedly, he stepped to the chair where 
Annis sat. 

“There are some strange characters 
prowling about the grounds, sir,” he re- 
ported. “What shall I do?” 

Grantley came forward. His bulg- 
ing pocket protruded at a_ sharper 
angle. He looked meaningly at Annis, 
and there was a warning glitter in his 
eyes. Annis caught it, and the words 
he had been about to speak never left 
his lips. 

“The strange characters you see are 
friends of Mr. Annis,’ Grantley told 
the servant. “It is his desire that you 
do not interfere with them in any way, 
no matter what happens. Am I ex- 
pressing your wishes correctly, Annis?” 

Annis hesitated. He saw the threat- 
ening bulge in Grantley’s pocket and 
the ominous gleam in his eyes. He 
nodded slowly. Evidently he did not 
care to bring matters to a crisis just 
yet. The Phantom guessed that he was 
hoping for a sudden and unexpected 
development that might reverse the sit- 
uation. 

“Tt’s all right, Dexter,” said Annis 
at length. “Do nothing until I give 
you orders.” 
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Dexter, with an expression of habi- 
tual obedience in his face, left the 
room. Grantley grinned elatedly. 
Again his flashing eyes sought The 
Gray Phantom’s face. 

“As I said, it’s a great day,” he mur- 
mured, “The Duke will shout with joy 
when the news reaches him in his cell. 
And you don’t know the best part of it 
yet, my dear Phantom. What do you 
suppose has become of Helen Hard- 
wick?” 

For a moment The Phantom stared 
in amazement, then his jaws shut with 
a click. 

“That scoundrel Rand got hold of 
her,” he said thickly, “but I don’t see 
how you happen to know about it.” 

“Rand?” <A perplexed wrinkle ap- 
peared on Grantley’s brow. “I don’t 
know about Rand’s part in this affair. 
All I am sure of it that we have Miss 
Hardwick exactly where we want her.” 
As if hugely enjoying The Phantom’s 
stupefaction, he explained briefly how 
Helen had been spirited away from the 
lonely cabin on the bank of the Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek. “You will admit that 
The Duke does things in a thorough 
manner,” he added. 

The Phantom stood very still. A 
pallor was slowly creeping up over his 
bronzed face. “What are you going to 
do with her?” he asked hoarsely. 

Grantley laughed. “Can’t you guess? 
There is only one thing that will satisfy 
The Duke’s craving for revenge, and 
that thing will be done very quickly. I 
wish he could see your face this mo- 
ment. It would do his heart good.” 

The Phantom clenched his hand until 
the finger nails bit into his flesh. He 
cast a glance at the drizzly landscape 
outside the window. He knew that 
picked men of The Duke’s gang were 
skulking out there, ready to obey 
Grantley’s command. He could hope 
for no assistance from Annis’ servants. 
The situation was desperate, and his 
blood ‘ran cold, as he thought of Helen 
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in The Duke’s power. He knew The 
Duke would greedily exact the ultimate 
morsel of vindictive gratification. His 
mind reeled, as he contemplated the ter- 
rifying prospect. With a blinding film 
before his eyes he dashed forward, his 
hands reaching for Grantley’s throat. 

“Stop!” commanded Grantly coolly, 
whipping the revolver from his pocket 
and pointing it straight at The Phan- 
tom. “Another move and you will be 
dead.” 

The Phantom controlled himself 
with a desperate effort. -He had no 
doubt Grantley would shoot to kill, and 
then Helen’s position would be doubly 
precarious. He tried to still the throb- 
bing agony that shook his body. If he 
was to save Helen he must think coolly 
and act clearly. He looked at Annis 
while trying to clarify his mind. There 
was a look of dull fear in the old man’s 
eyes as he watched the scene between 
the other two. Absently he was tap- 
ping the table with the fly swatter,, and 
now and then his lips twitched spas- 
modically, A fly crawled leisurely across 
the table, and for an instant a look of 
animation showed in his eyes. He 
raised the swatter, and a sickly grin 
spread across his face as the insect 
crumbled beneath the blow. 

The Phantom looked aside, and his 
glance fell on the telephone. ‘A look of 
faint hope gleamed in his eyes. He 
edged casually toward the desk, one 
hand slightly extended. But Grantley 
saw the movement ir time. 

“None of that!” he said crisply, rais- 
ing the pistol a trifle. “It’s quite use- 
less, my dear Phantom. You would be 
dead before you could speak a single 
word. I wish you wouldn’t annoy me 
with futile attempts of that kind. I am 
trying to decide how to manage this sit- 
uation to best advantage.” 

He looked at Annis, and the mur- 
derous glitter in his eyes caused the old 
man to shudder. The Phantom could 
see that Annis realized what was in 
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store for him. Not only would he die, 
gut his death would be horrible. The 
fly swatter hung limmply from his shak- 
ing fingers. Annis gazed at it deject- 
edly, as if it symbolized the ‘hopeless- 
ness of the situation. Without know- 
ing why, The Phantom followed his 
glance with an absorbed air. His nar- 
rowing eyes traced the outlines of the 
implement, as if the ludicrous thing 
suggested an idea to him. 

He stood very still, conscious that 
Grantley was watching him abstract- 
edly. Another fly descended on the 
table and crept sluggishly toward the 
side where The Phantom stood. He 
watched its zigzagging progress, and, 
with a casual air, he reached out a hand 
and took the swatter from Annis’ fin- 
gers. He raised it, aimed carefully, his 
whole attention apparently centered on 
the slowly creeping speck on the table. 
His action was just one of those gro- 
tesque little by-plays to which men’s 
minds are apt to turn in moments of 
great stress. He made a sudden, swish- 
ing movement with the weapon, but the 
fly, winging its way toward the ceiling, 
escaped unhurt, and the swatter landed 
squarely and with full force over 
Grantley’s eyes. 

A startled cry sounded. Momen- 
tarily blinded, Grantley was taken 
aback by the unexpected attack. Be- 
fore he could gather his senses, The 
~Phantom was upon him with a leap as 
swift and agile as a panther’s, wrench- 
ing the pistol from his hand and clutch- 
ing his throat in a wiry grip. The 
man’s eyes began to roll and bulge, as 
the pressure at his throat tightened. 
Gradually he was being forced down 
on his back. 

The Phantom had acted at the psy- 
chological moment, and now he was 
quick to follow up his advantage. He 
relaxed his hold a trifle. He thrust his 
face close to Grantley’s. His eyes 
blazed threateningly. “I'll give you 


exactly thirty seconds to tell me where 
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Miss Hardwick is,” he declared grit- 
tily, speaking very rapidly. “If you 
don’t, I swear by all that is holy that I 
will choke you to death. And remem- 
ber that lies won’t do.” 

The thing had happened so quickly 
that the elated smile was still fixed on 
Grantley’s lips, only now it was twisted 
and cold. Gasping for breath, he 
looked into The Phantom’s eyes, and 
what he saw brought an ashen pallor 
to his face. 

“Speak!” commanded The Phantom, 
increasing the pressure for a moment. 
A turbulent passion was raging within 
him. He had never taken life before, 
but now he felt he could do so without 
the slightest scruple. His face, white 
and hard, showed no mercy. Grantley 
saw the savage threat in it, and his lips 
began to move. 

“Louder,” commanded 
tom, easing his grip a little. 

Grantley mumbled an address. 

“The telephone number?” demanded 
The Phantom. 

Grantley gave it in quavering tones. 
The Phantom searched his face, and he 
knew that horror had compelled the 
man to speak the truth. He cast a 
glance over his shoulder and saw Annis 
watching the scene with staring eyes. 
He reached back and picked up the 
pistol which he had snatched from 
Grantley’s hand. 
“Don’t move!” he commanded, ris- 
ing to his feet. “Lie right where you 
are. Put your hands under your head, 
that’s it. Now remember, if you make 
the slightest move, I'll drill daylight 
through you.” 

The Phantom, with the pistol in one 
hand, backed away from him and 
stepped to the table. Bending over it 
he drew the telephone to him with his 
free hand and brought the receiver to 
his ear. He was smiling anc se.ene 
when, after a brief conversation, he 
hung up. In a short time a detail of 
police would swarm down on The 
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Duke’s rendezvous and rescue Helen, 
incidentally capturing as many of The 
Duke’s men as they~could find. An- 
other squad would descend upon Annis’ 
residence and round up the remainder. 

“You may rise,” he told Grantley, 
“but I prefer that you keep your hands 
at your back. Annis, you have reason 
to congratulate yourself. This wild 
beast would have torn you to bits. I 
don’t know how you will fare at the 
hands of the law, but at least you will 
escape torture.” 

Annis mumbled something under his 
breath.’ Grantley, pale and shaken, 
rose to his feet. A sickly smile came 
to his lips. 

“You did it very neatly, my dear 
Phantom,” he declared. “I have no re- 
grets. Annis will go to the chair, and 
my ‘aim in life will be accomplished. 
After that nothing matters. Wil! you 
accommodate me with a _ cigarette, 
Phantom ?” 


The Phantom looked reverently into 
Helen’s clear, brown eyes. They were 
sitting in the library of the Hardwick 
residence. Her face was a trifle pale, 
but she smiled happily. 

“Once you called me a storm petrel,” 
he told her. “I seem to deserve the 
name. I am bringing you nothing but 
trouble.” 

“And a lot of thrills besides,” she as- 
sured him. “The only thing I regret is 
that these adventures of ours are put- 
ting a lot of gray hairs into dad’s head. 
But he’s getting used to it. He seems 
to think you are leading a charmed life, 
and of course I come under the benefi- 
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cent spell of it. Besides, every adven- 
ture we pass through only seems to 
draw us closer together.” 

The Phantom nodded. “Yes, little 
pal.” He caressed her hand. “By the 
way, there seems to be a law of com- 
pensation in human affairs. I thought 
for a while that Rand would get out of 
this latest mess without paying for his 
rascality. He was really the cause of 
the whole trouble, you know. But I 
saw an item in this morning’s paper to 
the effect that he was arrested last night 
on account of something he did a 
couple of years back. It seems the po- 
lice have been on his trail for a long 
time, but have just now found evidence 
strong enough to convict him.” 

“And what about Grantley and the 
rest of them?” 

“They wilk soon be keeping The 
Duke company in the prison up the 
river. The whole gang was caught, 
together with a great collection of 
stolen valuables. I'll wager The Duke 
is the most dejected man in creation. 
It must be a blow to his pride to realize 
that his scheme was upset by such a 
prosaic thing as a fly swatter.” 

Helen laughed softly. Her glance 
was fixed on a calendar hanging on the. 
wall, and a tender glow suffused her 
face as she looked at it. The Phantom 
pressed her hand and looked deep into 
her eyes. 

“We agreed on the fifteenth of last 
month, didn’t we?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “That’s only 
three weeks off, but such a lot of things 
can happen in three weeks. I want 
you to hold me close, Phantom.” 


ae 


WAITS TEN YEARS FOR TRIAL 


AFTER waiting ten years to be cleared of a charge of murder, Horace Brown, 


a negro, was freed from a Texas jail recently. 


3rown was indicted for 


che murder of Willis Wright, another negro, on June 11, 1911. His case was 
mislaid in the court dockets and was not brought to light until 1921, when, after 
a short hearing, the accused man was acquitted and released. 
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N the crowded street corner, 

Thubway Tham came to an 

abrupt stop. He stood close 

to the curb and scratched de- 
liberately at his head just over his left 
ear, which was his individual manner 
of aiding the process of thought. 

“Tt thertainly theemth to me,” Thub- 
way Tham declared to himself, “that 
I am goin’ to be thick! I theem to be 
worryin’ a whole lot about nothin’ 
much at all. I can’t underthtand my- 


thelf$ There ith no thenthe in it. Dog- 
gone!” 
Thubway Tham seldom uttered an 


Oath, no matter how great the provoca- 
tion, for he regarded profanity as a 
sort of waste of energy, and whenever 
he said “Dog-gone!” it meant that the 
situation, or thought, or circumstance, 
or whatever it happened to be, was far 
beyond him, and he was groping in the 
dark for the meaning. 

On this particular day, Thubway 
Tham had been walking slowly up the 
crowded street toward his _ favorite 
resting place in a corner of Madison 
Square. It was the noon hour, and 
Stenographers and typists and clerks 
were thronging the streets, on their way 
to eat a quick lunch or to do some swift 
shopping. 

Thubway Tham, in the accepted and 
regular order of things, should have 
been entering the subway about that 
time, for the avowed nefarious pur- 


pose of “lifting a leather” from some 
unsuspecting and unfortunate citizen. 
It was one of the hours of the day 
when Tham did his best and most re- 
munerative work, 

But Thubway Tham appeared to be 
feeling far from his usual jovial self 
for the moment, and he did not under- 
stand it and could not explain it. And 
no professional pickpocket of standing 
and reputation goes about his business 
when he is “off his feed,” any more 
than a wise athlete would engage in 
some grueling contest while not in per- 
fect condition. The athlete, at that, 
would lose nothing more than a medal 
or a purse, whereas the professional 
dip, probably, would lose his freedom. 

Thubway Tham ceased to scratch at 
his head after a time, left the busy 
corner, fought his way through the 
heedless crowd, was fortunate enough 
to find a bench that was not occupied, 
and sat down. 


For a time he contemplated the 
pigeons and sparrows begging food 


from the passers-by, and watched the 
sunshine glistening in the windows of a 


big office building opposite. It was a 
rarely beautiful day—but Thubway 
Tham’s soul was somber. 

“T can’t underthtand thith at all!” 


Tham told himself again, shaking his 
head. “There ith abtholutely no 
reathon why I thhould feel like thith! 
Dog-gone!” 
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A close personal analysis convinced 
Thubway Tham that he was not really 
ill and was not likely to be. And yet 
he was experiencing a feeling of men- 
tal and physical exhaustion, depression, 
a sort of pain of dissatisfaction, a 
“creepy” feeling that he did not relish 
at all. 

That all was not as it should be, 
Thubway Tham knew very well. Asa 
matter of fact, he should have felt 
happy, enthusiastic, even elated. For 
was he not betrothed to a pretty girl? 
He was! Had not Thubway Tham, 
after years in which he had declared 
loudly and often that “thkirtth are the 
bunk!” succumbed to a pair of blue 
eyes and a mop of blond hair? He 
had! 

Within the hour, also, he was due to 
meet Miss Nettie Burde, the young 
woman he expected to make his wife. 
Right at this point Thubway Tham 
made another analysis. He realized 
with something akin to horror that the 
thought of meeting Miss Nettie Burde 
did not bring the thrill that it had 
brought a few days before. He was 
shocked to find that he really was not 
concerned overmuch as to whether. he 
met Miss Nettie Burde or did not meet 
her! 

“My 
out. 

Here was a state of affairs that he 
could not explain to himself. His 
courtship had been swift, and Thub- 
way Tham had felt thrill after thrill, 
for never had he been interested in a 
woman before. He had accepted the 
good-intentioned joking of his friends 
like a bashful schoolboy. He had made 
certain important plans for the future. 
And now, ail at once, and for no ap- 
parent sensible reason, the thrill was 
gone! 

“T thertainly mutht be thick!” Thub- 
way Tham declared to himself. “Thith 
ith no way for a man to feel!” 

He glanced up and down the nearest 


goodnethth!” Tham gasped 
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walk, hoping to see Detective Craddock 
approaching. Detective Craddock often 
found Thubway Tham in this spot. 
Tham relished an exchange of repartee 
with the detective, and he felt that he 
wanted one to-day. . 

The grinning Detective Craddock 
had watched Thubway Tham’s love af- 
fair from a distance. Craddock knew 
well that there was no more sophisti- 
cated man in the country than Thub- 
way Tham when it came to slitting a 
purse or indulging in the argot of the 
underworld. But when it came to 
women, Tham knew about as much as 
a babe. 

Detective Craddock had informed 
Thubway Tham two years or so before 
that some day he would catch him 
“with the goods” and see him sent to 
prison for a long term. Their warfare 
had been continual and not unmixed 
with strategy, and during it they had 
learned to admire each other ‘to a de- 
gree. For Tham was a clever dip and 
Craddock an honest cop, and each rel- 
ished fighting a foe worthy of his steel. 

And, while Detective Craddock 
would have taken Tham to jail in- 
stantly “if the opportunity offered, yet 
the detective was a sort of friend in 
other things, always ready to help if 
possible and rather given to offering 
advice. Tham, on the other hand, had 
done Detective Craddock a few favors. 
It was a peculiar friendship and was 
the talk of the underworld and the po- 
lice department. 

Craddock came slowly along the 
walk as Thubway Tham had hoped he 
would, grinned, and sat down on the 
bench beside the little pickpocket. 

“Tham, I am a bit surprised,” De- 
tective Craddock said. “At this hour 
you should be in some crowded subway 
car lifting a leather from some re- 
spectable citizen. You’ve got to get a 
roll, you know, if you’re to be mar- 
ried. Marriage calls for funds with- 
out end. Ask me—I know!” 
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“Yeth?” Tham asked. 

“Yes! There are the grocer and 
butcher and milkman, to say nothing of 
| the grasping landlord who will be rais- 
| ing the rent every few months. You'll 
need coin!” 

“Maybe tho, and maybe not!” Thub- 
way Tham declared, glancing away 
across the park and watching the 
crowds, “You thee, I may not get mar- 
ried at all.” 

“What is this, Tham?” 

“T don’t theem to feel right to-day, 
Craddock, and I don’t know what ith 
the matter with me.” 

“Ah, ha! I really have been antici- 
pating something of this sort, old- 
timer.” 

“Yeth? Then maybe you can explain 
it, if you know tho muthh.” 

“T believe I can do that little thing, 
Tham. For years you walked the earth 
without realizing that the fair sex 
existed, save to get in a man’s way. 
And then your eyes opened suddenly, 
and the first woman that happened to 
come before them you thought was the 
one and only one on our fair earth. 
And now, Tham, you are commencing 
to think that perhaps there are plenty 
of others, and that there is a possibility 
you were in too much of a hurry.” 

“My goodnethth!” Shubway Tham 
gasped out. “Nothin’ of the thort! 
No thuthh thing! Mithth Burde——” 

“T know!” Craddock interrupted. 
“Spare me the description, Tham, old 
boy! She’s the greatest and sweetest 
and all that. They always are, Tham. 
Nevertheless, there are plenty of 
others.” 

“That ith not what ith the matter 
with me!” Thubway Tham declared 
stubbornly. 

“No? I'll bet that it is!” Craddock 
replied. “I'll bet that you have just 
realized she is only a woman, after all, 
and not some sort of goddess. Never 
mind, Tham! Heaven knows that none 
of them is perfect!” 
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“Craddock, you thhould be athhamed 
of yourthelf to talk about women that 
way! Every time I thee your ugly 
fathe, you make me mad! I don’t feel 
funny to-day, and you ain’t funny, and 
I don’t want to talk!” 

“Uh!” Craddock grunted. “You 
certainly have a mean disposition to- 
day, Tham. What do you intend do- 
ing?” 

“I’ve got a date.” 

“Hope you feel better after keeping 
it,” the detective said. “Any intention 
of taking a little ride in the subway?” 

“Why do you athk?” Tham wanted 
to know. 

“Because, Tham, if you are going to 
ride in the subway, I’ll have to trot 
along with you and see that you keep 
your hands in your own pockets.” 

“You can do ath you pleathe,” Tham 
informed him. “I have a date, and I 
am goin’ to keep it.” 

“Far be it from me to trail a love- 
lorn swain and his lady fair,” said 
Craddock. “Besides, I have work to 
do. I must investigate the actions of 
a certain gentleman under suspicion of 
having broken into an office safe with- 
out permission of the owner.” 

Detective Craddock grinned again, 
stood up, and walked on toward the 
street. 


If. 


About two thirds of an hour later, 
Thubway Tham turned into a_ side 
street, came to a rooming house, and 
called for Miss Nettie Burde. They 
had planned to go to the park for the 
afternoon. 

Miss Burde, Thubway Tham noticed, 
was not her usual self. The dimples 
did not play spontaneously as was their 
wont, and her smiles seemed forced. 
Tham judged that she was preoccu- 
pied. 

They walked across to the Avenue 
and got on a bus, and during the ride 
they said little. Onte in the park, they 
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followed a path until they came to a 
sort of secluded spot, and there they 
sat down and made themselves com- 
fortable and began watching the frisky 
squirrels, 

He felt ill at ease. Gallantly he tried 
to be bright and scintillating and knew 
that he was failing. But Nettie Burde 
did not seem to notice it. She was not 
bright and scintillating herself. 

They talked of many things, but not 
of love and marriage, which Tham took 
to be strange. 

“Don’t you feel well?” he asked Miss 
Burde. 

“In a way I do, and in a way I do 
not,” she replied. 

“It ith a funny thing, but I don’t feel 
good either to-day,” Tham told her. 
“Maybe it ith the weather.” 

“I—I don’t know,” she said. “Tham, 
I—I have been doing a lot of thinking.” 

“About what?” 

“About us,” Miss Burde_ replied. 
“I’m not quite sure, Tham, that we 
should get married right away.” 

“My goodnethth!” Tham gasped out. 
“What theemth to be the matter?” 

“I—I have been thinking,” she re- 
plied. 

“Maybe you don’t think ath muthh 
of me ath you thought you did,” he 
said. 

“Oh, it isn’t that, Tham!” she de- 
clared. “But I—I have been talking to 
some of the girls.” 

“What about?” 
know. 

“They think that a girl should use 
every opportunity to make the most of 
herself, Tham. I—I am still quite 
young, you know, and it wouldn’t hurt 
for marriage to wait a while. And I 
should have my chance.” 

“Chance for what?” 
manded. 

“For a career, Tham,” she said. 

“My goodnethth! I suppothe you 
want. to keep right on ticklin’ type- 
writer keyth for a few dollarth a week! 


Tham wanted to 


Tham de- 
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I thhould think you had had enough of 
that !” 

“T didn’t mean a career as a stenog- 
rapher, Tham.” 

“Then if not a thtenographer, what 
Tham requested to know, his brows 
raised in surprise. 

“One of the girls at the house just 
got a job in a show,” Miss Burde said. 
“I went to the theater with her this 
morning, to bring back some things she 
wanted sent to the cleaner, And—and 
they seem to think, Tham, that I’d be a 
great success on the stage.” 

“Well, my goodnethth!” Thubway 
Tham gasped again. “If you are 
thtage thtruck——” 

“T am not stage struck, Tham! I 
look upon it as a regular business, in 
which a girl can advance herself. 
Think of the money I might make, 
Tham.” 

“There are theveral thouthand girlth 
in thith town who have thought the 
thame thing—and that ith all the good 
it did them!” Tham declared. “The 
thtage ith bunk for motht girlth. There 
are a few,.of courthe——” 

“Oh, I see! You think I’d not suc- 
ceed !” 

“Now, Nettie, I didn’t thay anything 
of the thort. But it ith a dog’th life. 
Work, work, work all the time, and 
maybe get cuththed out by thome thimp 
of a thtage manager.” 

“T suppose you know all about it,” 
she said, with some sarcasm. 

Thubway Tham glanced at her in 
quick surprise. He never had known 
Miss Nettie Burde to be sarcastic be- 
fore. He had believed that she 
could speak in such an irritable manner. 

“Why—why ” he stammered. 

“T think that I owe it to myself, 
Tham,” she said. “It would be dread- 
ful if I could be a great actress and did 
not. And we could wait, Tham.” 

“Uh-huh!” Tham said. “We could 
wait, of courthe! Anybody could do 
that.” 
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“To tell the truth, Tham, I—I have 
taken a job,” she said. 

“What?” he cried. 

“I am to report for rehearsal in the 
morning, Tham. It will only take a 
little time, you know. If I do not make 
good, then we can be married right 
away.” 

“And if you do make good,” said 
Tham, “I thuppothe you'll be lookin’ 
around for thome thimp of a million- 


aire! Girlth are all alike!” 

“Tham!” 

“I thought that you had good 
thenthe!’’ Tham told her brutally. 


“Dog-gone! I thought we wath goin’ 
to be married in a few weekth or lethth, 
and now you want to go on the thtage 
and be a thtar. If every girl who 
wanted to be one wath able to be one, 
then good actreththeth would be com- 
mon. It can’t be done!” 

“Do I understand you to mean that I 
haven’t the ability or—or good looks— 
to be successful?” 

“You have the good lookth, all 
right,’ Tham replied. “There can be 
no question about that. You look good 
enough to be put in the front row. 
But there ith an awful dithtanthe be- 
tween the front row and the thtar’th 
dreththin’ room. Take it from me!” 

“T didn’t know you had been in the 
theatrical business,’ she said, with 
something like a sneer. 

“No? I don’t have to be in the buthi- 
nethth to know a few thingth about it,” 
said Tham. “Let me underthtand you. 
You mean that you got a job in a 
thhow, and tho you don’t want to get 
married right now?” 

“Yes, Tham—that is what I mean.” 

“And I am to thtall around, I thup- 
pothe, until you find out if you’re goin’ 
to be a thtar! If you ain’t, then you'll 
marry me, and if you are, then I can 
go to blatheth! That ith a fine and ex- 
thellent program, but it hath itth 
faultth.” 

“Now, Tham a 
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“And I thought that you had good 
thenthe!” Thubway Tham said again. 
“I thought that you wath different 
from other girlth.” 

“Tham !” 

“Tho you want to be a thtar?” he 
went on, net noticing the gathering 
clouds of anger in her face. “Want to 
knock ’em out of their theatth, do you? 
Want to thee your name in electric 
lightth, huh? Want a bunch of thilly 
Johnnieth hangin’ around the thtage 
door . 

“Tham!” There was anger in her 
voice now, and Tham gulped and 
looked straight at her. 

“Well?” he said. 

“You are almost insulting. I have 
decided, Tham, and I think that you 
ought to encourage me instead of doing 
the opposite thing.” 

“Oh, thure! I ought to cut my own 
throat!” Tham said. “Tho you have 
dethided, have you?” 

ade ad 

“And you are goin’ to report for re- 
hearthal in the mornin’?” Tham de- 
manded. 

“Yes, I am.” 

“T feel thorry for all the thtarth,” 
Thubway Tham declared. “In a few 
monthth they won’t have any more job 
than a rabbit! We’re goin’ to thhow 
thome real actin’, you betcha!” 

“Thubway Tham!” 

“Thtage managerth will be hangin’ 
around the door waitin’ to have you 
thign a contract for about a thouthand 
dollarth a day! Thome thtar will prob- 
ably commit thuithide and leave a note 
thayin’ that thhe never could act, any- 
way! The king of Abithinia probably 
will thend you a medal.” 

Miss Nettie Burde sprang to her feet. 

“Tham, I think that you are—are de- 
testable!” she said. “I’d not marry you 
if you were the last man in the world!” 

“Now, Nettie ig 

“Here is your ring!” she said. She 
took it from her finger and put it down 
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on the bench beside him. Tham looked 
at it blankly and then looked up at her. 

“Now——” he began. 

“And I don’t need your company,” 
she informed him. “If you’re going 
east I’ll go my way in the opposite di- 
rection.” 

“Well, my goodnethth! 
lithten——”’ 

“I do not care to listen,’”’ she said 
snappily. “And you may be paying 
three dollars a seat to see me yet.” 

“Any time!” Tham said, showing a 
trace of anger himself. “But I prom- 
ithe you thith—if ever I thee your name 
in electric lightth, I'll thend you the 
biggetht bunch of rotheth in town!” 

“If you do,” said Miss Burde, “I'll 
give them to some stage hand.” 

“Well, my goodnethth!” 

“Good afternoon!” 

Miss Burde started walking rapidly 
down the path, anger flaming in her 
face, her chin held up with dignity. 
Thubway Tham hesitated an instant 
and then dashed after her. 

“Pleathe wait a minute, Nettie,” he 
said. ‘There ith no thenthe in uth act- 
in’ like thith.” 

“Now you are criticizing my actions, 
are you?” she demanded, stopping and 
glaring at him. 

“Thertainly not!” Thubway Tham 
declared. “My goodnethth! What 
made you tho mad all of a thudden?” 

“You—you as good as insulted me,” 
she declared. 

“I didn’t mean to do anything of the 
thort,” Tham declared. “If you want 
to be an actrethth, |}~-thuppothe you 
mutht try to be one. But when a man 
wantth to get married, then he wantth 
to get married. He don’t want to wait 
around until thome girl maketh up her 
mind whether thhe wantth to be a mar- 
ried woman or a thtar on the thtage.” 

“You are selfish, and I’m glad that I 
found it out in time!’’ Miss Burde in- 
formed him. 

4A—Ds 
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“Take back thith ring and forget it,” 
said Tham. 

“No, thank you! Perhaps, in time, I 
may,’ she replied. “But since you 
have acted and spoken the way you did, 
I'll have no bonds. I am free to see 
whether I can have a career, Tham. 
We can still be good friends——” 

“Maybe tho!” said Tham. 

“Possibly you do not care for my 
friendship.” 

“T don’t!” Tham admitted. 

“What ?” 

“Tt mutht be more than friendship or 
nothin’ at all,” he told her. “What 
theater ith it that you are goin’ to make 
famouth ?” 

Her chin went up again, and her eyes 
flashed. “It is the Letarian,” she an- 
nounced. “Mr, Simms, the manager, is 
a perfect gentleman.” 

“Uh-huh! Mithter Thimmth, huh? 
Maybe he ith a perfect gentleman, but 
he ith no worker of miracleth. And 
he’d have to work a miracle to make 
you an actrethth!” 

“Tham!” 

“You’re too thweet to work hard and 
be an actrethth,” Tham said. 

But she refused to be mollified by the 
compliment. Tham had entered the 
danger zone, though he did not know it. 

“Further conversation is useless,” 
Miss Nettie Burde said. “Good after- 
noon!” 

“Nettie!” 

“T said good afternoon! And if you 
follow me I shall appeal to a park po- 
liceman for help.” 

“My goodnethth!” Tham gasped out 
sarcastically. “Now thhe ith goin’ to 
thick a park cop on me. That ith an 
inthult !” 

Miss Burde whirled and walked rap- 
idly away from him, and Thubway 
Tham stood in the middle of the path 
and let her go. He was scratching at 
his head just above the left ear again, 
a sign that he was doing rapid and 
heavy thinking. 
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Thubway Tham was amused, re- 
lieved, and angry. He was the prey of 
conflicting emotions. His mind was 
like a merry-go-round for a time, and 
then he stepped aside and sat down on 
a bench and tried to analyze the situa- 
tion. 

His engagement was broken! Miss 
Burde preferred a career to wifehood. 
Tham did not know whether to feel 
elated or not.. A few hours before, he 
had judged that possibly it would be a 
good thing to delay his marriage until 
he was quite sure that he wanted to 
travel in double harness. But he hated 
to have the delay come as a result of a 
decision by the woman -in the case. 
Thubway Tham was not certain that he 
had not been cruelly jilted! 

Suddenly anger seized upon him and 
rage flamed within him. Mr. Simms, 
of the Letarian Theater, eh? Simms 
was the person responsible! Simms 
undoubtedly had put into Miss Nettie 
Burde’s head thé silly idea that she 
might rival the queens of comedy and 
drama in time! 

It was necessary under the circum- 
stances, of course, for Tham to have 
an object for his anger. He felt that 
it was not the proper thing to select 
Miss Burde as this object—and so he 
decided on Manager Simms. 

Tham had seen a likeness of Simms 
in newspapers and magazines many 
times, He felt that he would know 
him if he saw him! And he wanted to 
see him! But Simms, Tham had read, 
was a gigantic man, a rough-and-ready 
sort. Tham would have no chance with 
Simms in a physical clash. But there 
was one place where he could strike 
him hard—in the pocketbook! 

Sudden determination came to Thub- 
way’ Tham. He walked rapidly 
through the park to the nearest street 
and went to the first subway station. 
Down the steps he rushed and caught 
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a downtown express. He left the train 
at Times Square and ascended to the 
street level. 

Now he hurried into a side street 
and began passing theaters, and finally 
he came to the imposing home of the 
drama called the Letarian. Thubway 
Tham stopped in front of it and 
stepped to the curb. He looked up at 
the building, considered the pictures 
and advertisements in front and in the 
lobby, and saw a line of people pur- 
chasing tickets. 

“Mithter Thimmth, eh?” Tham re- 
peated to himself. “The thimp! The 
thilly athth!” 

Even as he spoke to himself, Man- 
ager Simms came from the theater witlr 
another man. The latter Tham judged 
to be an actor. They started slowly up 
the street, and Thubway Tham kept at 
their heels. During a lull in the street 
noises, Tham overheard some conver- 
sation that interested him. 

“You don’t grasp the character at 
all,” Manager Simms was telling the 
actor. “Now I’m going to take yeu 
downtown in the subway, and down 
there we'll prowl around the streets 
until we find the kind of man I mean. 
You can take a squint at him and make 
up accordingly, Undgrstand ?” 

So Manager Simms was going into 
the subway, was he, and ride far down- 
town? Very well! Thubway Tham, 
his heart bursting with rage, would ride 
in the same car. And if Manager 
Simms carried a fat wallet, that wallet 
soon would be in the possession of 
Thubway Tham. 

Tham felt that he wanted revenge. 
He had been disillusioned. His angel 
had become an ordinary human woman, 
with a human woman’s frailties. And 
Simms was the cause of it all! Simms 
was the monster who had put silly 
ideas into the head of Nettie Burde and 
caused her to turn from marriage and 
toward a career! 

Down the steps and to the platform 
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Thubway Tham followed Simms and 
the other man. They boarded a down- 
town express, and Tham kept within 
a few feet of them. He was glad to 
observe that the car was crowded. 

Tham glanced around carelessly, it 
appeared, but in reality he was very 
much alert. [Ile was making sure that 
there was no officer of the law near 
him. And then, as the train dashed 
arourd a curve and the cars swayed, 
Tham lurched against Manager Simms 
slightly, and ~is left hand made a swift 
exploration. Tham almost cried out in 
his glee. Manager Simms carried a 
wallet in his hip pocket. 

“Oh, the thimp, the boob!’ Tham 
told himself. “Any man who thinkth 
he ith tho withe thhould know better 
than to carry hith leather in hith hip 
pocket. It ith an invitation, tho it 
ith!” 

Now Tham made ready to do his 
work. He would wait, as he did usually, 
until the train had stopped at a sta- 
tion, and men and women were strug- 
gling to get out of the car and into it. 
Simms and the other man were talking 
earnestly and seemed unconscious of 
their surroundings. 

As the train dashed into the next sta- 
tion, Thubway Tham made ready. It 
stopped, the doors flew open. Tham 
lurched against the theatrical manager 
again, and the wallet was transferred 
to his own coat pocket. He squeezed 
through the door and hurried toward 
the street without once looking back. 

“The thimp!” he growled. “Put 
thilly ideath into a girl’th head, will 
he? I hope hith wallet ith full of billth, 
big billth! J hope he needth the money, 
too! Thimp!” 

He walked slowly after reaching the 
street, intent upon turning into a side 
street and getting rid of the “leather.” 
He came to the corner and started to 
A hand fell upon his left shoul- 


turn. 
der. 
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Tham stopped and turned his head 
languidly, expecting to see some ac- 
quaintance of the underworld, possibly 
some one who wished to borrow funds. 
What he did see almost caused his eyes 
to bulge from their sockets. Before 
him was Manager Simms, and behind 
the manager was the man who had been 
with him on the train. 

“IT want to speak to you, my man,” 
Simms said, in a stern voice. ‘Kindly 
step down the street a few feet, where 
we'll not be disturbed or overheard.” 

“There theemth to be thome mith- 
take,” Thubway Tham suggested. 

“No mistake!” Simms said. “You’re 
clever, my lad—I’ll say that much for 
you! Down the street a few steps!” 

There was a command in the man- 
ager’s voice. Thubway Tham started 
down the street with them, but his mind 
was on flight. However, he did not 
have the opportunity for flight. Man- 
ager Simms graspe | him by the arm as 
though he had been a dear friend, but 
Thubway Tham, who felt the strength 
of that grasp, knew that he was de- 
tained for the time being. 

Caught! And by a man against 
whom he had felt enraged! Thubway 
Tham felt both shame and fear. His 
anger was rising-again, too. He had to 
do something, he kept telling himself, 
but he did not know what to do! 

They stopped in a quiet spot, and 
Manager Simms spoke again. 

“In the first place,” he said, “kindly 
hand back my wallet.” 

“What ith that?” Tham asked. 

“You heard me! You nicked me for 
my wallet as you left the subway train, 
and I trailed after you to have this little 
chat. Hand it to me!- It contains noth- 
ing but theatrical contracts that are of 
no value to you!” 

Thubway Tham gulped, took the 
wallet from his pocket, and handed it 
to Simms, and then would have whirled 
around and fled the scene, except that 
Simms grasped him by the arm again, 
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“My man,” he said, “I could have 
you sent to prison, of course, but I do 
not feel inclined to do so. You have 
been of assistance to me, you see.” 

“How ith that?” Tham wanted to 
know, blinking his little eyes rapidly 
and wondering what was coming next. 

“You nicked me for my purse,” said 
Manager Simms. “This gentleman is 
an actor in my employ. In a new 
show we have coming up, he is to play 
the part of a metropolitan pickpocket. 
I told him he did not look or dress the 
part, and I brought him down to this 
‘end of the town to show him a real 
one.” 

“T thee!” Tham said hazily. 

“You’re the real goods. I want him 
to look you over and act accordingly. 
Are you—er—a dip of reputation?” 

“IT am Thubway Tham,” came the 


reply. 
“What? I’ve heard of you! Ye 
gods! The best in the business! Get a 


line on this bird, George! Tham, you’re 
great! I'll forgive you taking my wal- 
let, and I[’ll slip you a ten before we 
part.” 

“A ten?” Tham said. 
coin !” 

“lm no piker!” Simms said. “I'll 
make it fifty!” 

“Keep the coin!” 
“And do me a favor.” 

“Shoot !” 

“T have been engaged to a girl,” 
Tham explained, “and thith afternoon 
thhe told me that thhe did not want to 
get married now, becauthe’ thhe 
thhould have a career on the thtage. 
Thhe thaid that thhe wath goin’ to re- 
hearthe to-morrow mornin’ at your 
theater.” 

“And you don’t want her to work on 
the stage?” 

“You thaid it!” 

“What is her name?” Simms asked. 

“Her name ith Nettie Burde!” 

“Oh, yes!” said Simms. “I remem- 
ber her. No talent, but some good 


“Thigarette 


Tham told him. 
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looks! Tham, why not let her work on 
the stage? What do you care?” 

“I want to marry her,’ Tham pro- 
tested. “That ith—I thought that I 
wanted her. But if the girl ith not go- 
in’ to have common thenthe 

“T’'ll see that she’s fired at the first 
reheagsal, if you want it that way,” 
Simms declared. “I can get plenty of 
girls. I took her on because she has.a 
friend in the company, and I like to 
have my people like a little family.” 

“What utter rot!” the actor put in, 
curling his nose at Thubway Tham. 
“My dear man—is Tham the name?— 
never let a woman cause you the slight- 
est worry. I—er—I am gratified that 
I have been able to see one of the crimi- 
nal class at close range. Quite an in- 
teresting study, don’t you know.” 

“Me?” Tham said, anger showing in 
his face. ‘“‘Yeth, there ith a lot of 
thtudieth around town.” 





“Haw! Haw!” laughed Manager 
Simms. “He got you that time, 
George!” 

“Why, confound the fellow!” ex- 


claimed the actor. “I suggest that we 
give him in charge!” 

“We'll do nothing of the sort!” the 
manager declared. “Tham’s a good 
guy! Look him over and make up 
like him. He’s a real pickpocket!” 

“Not very clever!” the actor de- 
clared. “You caught him in the act, 
and he’d have a difficult time robbing 
any wideawake man, I fancy. Simms, 

love my art, but never ask me again 


to portray a being such as this man. I 
cannot endure it. It—it is like being 
down in the mire, don’t you know.’ 
“Thay!” Tham cried. “Any more 
of your frethh talk, and I'll thtart 
thomething. Why, you thilly athth! 





make me 
ull know 


Not very clever, huh? 
thick! Not very clever! Y 
better one of thethe dayth!” 
Thubway Tham turned away angrily. 
Simms stopped him. 
“Come to theater and see 


the me 
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some time, Tham,” the manager said. manager were leaving the subway far 

“Come and see if George plays a pick- uptown that the actor discovered his 

pocket in a natural way. And don’t watch and wallet were missing! 

worry about your girl. I'll can her at But Thubway Tham did not feel re- 

the first rehearsal !” paid with a cheap watch and twenty 
Thubway Tham thanked him, glared dollars in currency. Thubway Tham 

at the actor, and went on up the street. had been disillusioned. His angel had 
It was not until the actor and his feet of clay. 
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LOOK OUT FOR WELL-MADE COUNTERFEIT 


FPEDERAL operatives have discovered a counterfeit twenty-dollar Federal Re- 

serve note which is so well made that it will deceive even those accustomed 
to handling money. The note is on the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 
its check letter is “A,” face plate 176; it carries the signatures of D. F. Houston, 
secretary of the treasury, and John Burke, treasurer of the United States, and a 
portrait of Cleveland. 

Apparently the counterfeit is printed from photo-etched plates, on two pieces 
of paper, with silk threads distributed between them. This counterfeit might be 
taken at first glance for a too heavily printed genuine note, but an examination 
of the portrait of Cleveland should determine its character. The lines on the face 
are too deep, and the whole portrait has a flat appearance. In the titles “Secretary 
of the Treasury” and “Treasurer of the United States” the small lettering is poorly 
executed. The numbering and the seal are excellent, both as to color and work- 


manship. 
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ROBS BLIND MAN OF LIFE SAVINGS 


WITHOUT pity was the young man who recently robbed Jacob Rosenberg, a 

blind man, of fifteen hundred dollars. Rosenberg is sixty-four years old. 
He lost the sight of one eye eleven years ago when a stick of wood struck it. 
Two years ago he had a fall which destroyed the sight of the other eye. By 
hard work—when he could work—and by thrift he had accumulated about fifteen 
hundred dollars, most of which was invested in a pair of diamond earrings for 
his wife. With the aid given by a married daughter he expected to be in com- 
fortable circumstances for the remainder of his life. 

Then he met a young stranger, who inquired sympathetically how he lost 
his sight, and told him of a friend who had been cured by an operation performed 
by a famous surgeon. The young man offered to bring the surgeon to Rosenberg’s 
home, and his services were accepted gratefully. 

One morning the sympathetic stranger arrived alone at Rosenberg’s home 
in New York. Noting Mrs. Rosenberg’s earrings, the young man advised her 
to hide them before the surgeon came, or “else the doctor will charge an enormous 
fee.” “We'll tie them in this handkerchief,” he said, ‘“‘and if you have any money 
or other jewelry you'd better put that in, too. You want to make him think you 
are very poor.” 

The Rosenbergs placed the diamonds and four hundred and thirty-five dollars 
in bills in the handkerchief that the young man held. Presently the stranger made 
an excuse to go away, saying he would return later. When an hour had passed 
and there was no sign of either surgeon or stranger, Mrs. Rosenberg decided to 
examine the handkerchief, which she had hidden carefully. It contained a few 
pieces of paper. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 






WHILE society gathers to witness the marriage of Cecilia Henniker with Mortimer Lambert in 
the little church at Westbury, Judith Mannering arrives in New York, having just completed 


a three years’ sentence at Auburn Prison. Val Peters, a detective from headquarters, helps Judith 
to find a room in a lodging house, and here she reads in a daily paper an account of the wedding. 
Teddy Sinclair, whom Cecilia had refused to marry, because of his peverty, receives a sum- 
mons from Cecilia to come to see her in her house at Westbury, a few weeks after her marriage. 
Sinclair had already satisfied himself that Lambert was a gambler and a knight of fortune, and he 
was not shocked to learn from Cecilia that she did not love him. He promises to forgo a career in 
South America to be on hand in case of need. Cecilia did not tell him that her husband had shown 
his true hand when he discovered Cecilia and her mother, in spite of their position, were as poor 
as he. Lambert and Cecilia agrée to live together for the present, and Lambert begins to give large 
bridge parties, He tells his wife he can make money only with the aid of rich and influential friends, 
During the progress of one of these parties, Cecilia and Sinclair go for a ride in a friend’s 
automobile. On returning to the house they accidentally hit a woman in the road. Sinclair carries 
the injured woman to the house, and Cecilia sends for the doctor. Lambert is horrified to find Judith 
Mannering in his house. Judith tells him she has come to demand payment in full for the injury 
he did her. Madly in love with Lambert, she had gone to prison to save him, Lambert had stolen 
forty thousand dollars in diamonds, and the police had found Judith with the jewels in her hand. 


Lambert had never written or communicated with Judith in prison. 


remain at his house. ~ 


CHAPTER IX. 
IN THE ORANGE GUEST ROOM. 


HEN she opened her eyes the 

v¥ next morning, Judith Man- 
ntring experienced a delicious 

sense of peace and took in the 

details of the beautifully furnished 
room. The sunlight shone through the 
orange curtains of the windows, filling 
the space with a golden glow. From 
where she lay in the soft bed, she could 
see through the open casement the top 
of a great oak tree. Luxurious sur- 
roundings and bodily comfort, she de- 
cided, made the problems of life so 
much easier to deal with. She remem- 
bered what a girl, who was marrying 
for money, once said to her: “If I must 
have troubles, let me have them on the 
softly upholstered seat of an expensive 
limousine.” Cynical, perhaps, but true. 
Presently she heard a knock at the 
door, and Cecilia came in, followed by 
Henriette carrying a breakfast tray 
which she set down beside Judith’s bed. 
“And how are you after your acci- 


He consents to allow her to 


dent, Miss Mannering?” Cecilia asked 
kindly. 

“I didn’t sleep well, thank you,” 
Judith returned, “but that was hardly 
to be expected. I feel stiff and sore 
all over, but I am all right.” 

Henriette brought the cushions from 
the chaise longue and propped Judith 
up. 

“Thank you,” Judith said with a 
smile, 

“You can go, Henriette.” Cecilia 
dismissed the maid. “The doctor will 
be here some time this morning,” she 
said to Judith, “but he didn’t say at 
what hour.” 

“It’s so good of you to go to all this 
trouble, Mrs.—Mrs. * 

“Lambert,” Cecilia supplied. 

“Mrs. Lambert,” Judith echoed and 
paused for the fraction of a moment. 
It seemed strange to be addressing this 
girl as Mrs. Lambert. Then she went 
on quickly: “But I don’t think I really 
need the doctor. A day or two of quiet, 
just resting here, and I am sure I'll be 
quite well again.” 
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“Well, we'll hear what he says. But 
you mustn’t be in any hurry to go away. 
I am only so thankful that nothing 
more serious happened. Poor Mr. Sin- 
elair, he was the young man who was 
driving the car, was as white as a sheet. 
And it wasn’t his fault at all. We saw 
you only a second before it happened.” 

“And I didn’t see you at all,” Judith 
said. “But then I was too tired even 
to see.” 

“You had been walking a long way?” 

“A very long way,” Judith replied 
wearily. “I don’t suppose you'll under- 
stand if I tell you,” she said in an em- 
barrassed way. “Rich people don’t 
have to understand those things. But 
I'll tell you, if I may?” 

“Yes, please do,’ answered Cecilia, 
who was sitting at the foot of the bed 
and saw the expression of weariness 
on Judith’s face. Her sympathetic 
heart went out to this woman who, she 
felt, was a brave spirit, struggling 
heroically against circumstances. 

“You see, it was this way,” Judith 
began slowly. “I used to be quite well 
off, not very wealthy, like you are, but 
comfortable. I had been accustomed to 
nice people, to clothes, and a certain 
amount of luxury. Then I suddenly 
found myself absolutely penniless. 
And so I had to go to work. I hada 
relation dependent upon me, and, dur- 
ing the last year, her illness compelled 
me to give up my position. We both 
nearly starved, but a merciful Provi- 
dence took her and left me.” 

Judith paused. It was comparatively 
easy for her to fabricate a brief past, 
but the telling of it to this sympathetic 
girl, to whom, somehow, she felt 
drawn, was proving extremely difficult. 
“And after that,’ she continued, her 
gaze traveling beyond the pretty face 
before her, “I tried to get back my old 
position. But I couldn’t, because I 
hadn’t the proper clothes to wear. Then 
things went from bad to worse. I had 
to sell everything I possessed of any 
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value. But, yesterday, I received word 
from an employment agency that a rich 
old lady, here in Westbury, wanted a 
companion. And so I sold the last 
thing I had for my train fare. But, 
when I arrived, I was told that the po- 
sition had been filled. Of course it had 
not been filled; it was merely my ap- 
pearance. I had enough money to take 
me back to New York, but not enough 
to pay for a conveyance to the station. 
And so I walked. I was dreadfully 
tired and discouraged and a little faint 
from hunger, and that’s how it hap- 
pened. It wasn’t any one’s fault but 
my own. And then, in a way, it wasn’t 
even my fault.” 

Cecilia was deeply affected by 
Judith’s story. Her girl’s heart went 
out in sympathy to this woman, so des- 
titute. 

“And have you nowhere to go,” she 
asked, “after you get better and leave 
here?” 

“I shall go back to New York, I sup- 
pose.” 

“But you have nowhere to go to,” 
Cecilia half questioned, ‘and you have 
no money ?” 

“No,” Judith said wistfully, “but 
what else can I do?” 

“You could stay here 
claimed impulsively. 

“Oh, but I couldn’t stay here,” Judith 
objected. 

“But why not? Id like to have you, 
As a matter of fact, I have been think- 
ing of getting some one, just to be with 
me. And I like you, Miss Mannering. 
I would see that you got some clothes. 
And here in Westbury it’s so peaceful 
and pretty. And you wouldn’t have to 
do anything, any work, I mean.” 

Judith hesitated. She hated herself 
for deceiving this simple-hearted and 
generous girl. But what else was there 
for her to do? Tears welled up into 
her soft, dark eyes. 

Cecilia saw the tears and read in 
them only gratitude. She rose from 
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the bed and, going to Judith, bent over 
her. She took one of her hands and 
patted it. “You mustn’t think,” she 
said comfortingly, “that I am offering 
you this just because I want to be a 
little generous. I am not. I want you 
to stay here for my sake, even more 
than for yours. ° Please, say that you 
will stay.” 

And to accept this offer so made was 
almost the most difficult thing that 
Judith Mannering had ever had to do. 
She had planned and schemed for just 
such an opportunity, and yet now, 
when, almost miraculously, every ob- 
stacle had been removed, and this girl, 
Mortimer’s wife, was actually begging 
her to remain, she felt the words of ac- 
ceptance almost choking her. 

“Yes, I will stay,” she said almost 


inaudibly. “And thank you—thank 
you.” 
Presently Cecilia left Judith and 


made her way down to Lambert’s 
study. “I want to speak to you about 
Miss Mannering,” she said, as she en- 
tered, “that woman upstairs.” 

Lambert glanced up sharply from his 
check book, which he was balancing. 

“T have just been talking to her,” 
Cecilia said, “and the poor woman is 
really destitute. She’s a splendid per- 
son. She has a fine face and must 
have been very, very beautiful. She 
still is, only she’s had a dreadfully hard 
time of it.” 

“What did she tell you?” he queried 
nonchalantly. 

Briefly Cecilia narrated the story that 
Judith had told her. “And so I have 
asked her,” she concluded, “to stay 
here as my companion.” 

“You asked her to stay?” Lambert 
lowered his lids to conceal the amaze- 
ment in his eyes. 

“Yes,” she replied, “why shouldn’t 
I?” 

“Oh, I was only thinking of the ex- 
pense,” he answered, looking down. 
“But I suppose it’ll be all right.” 


’ 


After lunch Teddy came over to 
make inquiries about the woman, and 
Cecilia told him of what she had done. 
Then together they motored to the 
country club for a game of golf. 

From the study window Lambert 
watched the car pur away. Then, with- 
out a moment’s delay, he hurried up to 
the orange guest room. 

“You didn’t lose much time,” he said 
to Judith. She regarded him impas- 
sively from her pillows. “I suppose I 
should congratulate you. You were al- 
ways clever, Judith.” 

“Tt was quite easy,” she said, endeav- 
oring to keep the bitterness from her 
voice. “A little too easy, Mortimer.” 

“You are to stay here indefinitely, I 
understand.” 

“Yes, indefinitely, for as long as I 
please.” 

“Well, I do congratulate you, then,” 
he said, profoundly relieved. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE COMPACT. 


]N the incredibly short space of two 
weeks Judith Mannering underwent 

a complete transformation. Youth is 
far, far more resilient than is generally 
imagined, and Judith, it must be re- 
membered, was only twenty-five. Like 
a drooping flower which is placed in 
fresh water and caressed by the warm 
light of the sun, she revived under the 
care and attention that she received 
from Cecilia. She began to be again 
the beautiful woman she once had been. 

Cecilia was delighted at the change in 
her and felt a forgivable pride that she 
had contributed to bring it about. 

“You’re looking perfectly ripping,” 
she said one evening, just before din- 
ner, as she joined Judith in the latter’s 
room. “And in that black sequin gown 
you are wonderful.” 

Judith turned from the window and 
smiled at Cecilia. “I am feeling even 
better than I look,” she said. 






























Cecilia made herself comfortable on 
the chaise longue and watched Judith, 
as she put the finishing touches to her 
toilette. 

“You are a different woman,” she re- 
marked, “from when you came here. 
That first morning, when we talked 
over things, I saw that you were beau- 
tiful, but now, with your magnificent 
black hair—and, Judith, you should al- 
ways do it up just like that, high in the 
back and close to your head—and your 
great, dark eyes, the men will simply be 
wild about you. And all that tired look 
has gone from you. Your cheeks, even 
without souge, are rosy. I am so glad 
everything happened just as it did.” 

Judith found it difficult when Cecilia 
spoke as she did now. In the short 
time in which she had been at the Lam- 
bert house she had formed a real af- 
fection for this young girl whose nature 
was so sweet and open. “Come,” she 
said at last, “I am ready.” 

Together they went down to the 
drawing-room where Lambert was 
waiting. 

“Two remarkably beautiful women,” 
he announced, as they entered, “each of 
you exquisite enough to ensnare the 
most self-possessed of men,” but his 
eyes were upon Judith. He remem- 
bered her as she had been in the old 
days; she was like that now; she mad 
the same appeal she used to make. It 
was not that she was more beautiful 
than Cecilia. Her beauty was of an 
entirely different type, of the kind that 
invariably attracted and held him. 
“Isn’t Teddy going to be here for din- 
ner?” he asked in a tone slightly 
touched with sarcasm. 

“No, he is coming afterward with 
the rest,’ Cecilia answered coldly. 
“Let’s go in, I—I’m sure that dinner’s 
ready.” 

“Who’s going to be here?” Lambert 
inquired after they were seated at 
table. 

“The usual crowd,” Cecilia informed 
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him. “The Rohn-Gilders, young Prich- 
ard and his father, the Archibald girls, 
and then Wilfrid Howland may come 
over. He’s staying with the Palmiston 
Cortlands and may come with them.” 

“And who is Wilfrid Howland?” 
asked Judith who had met the others 
whom Cecilia had mentioned. 

“You will like him,” Cecilia assured 
her. “He is one of mamma’s oldest 
friends and a great dear.” 

Later, in the drawing-room, Judith 
sat on a divan talking to Arthur Mead- 
ows. From where she was sitting she 
could watch Lambert, as he played at 
an auction table. His partner was 
Helen Archibald, but both his op- 
ponents were strangers to her. Lam- 
bert, as usual, was winning. Judith’s 
eyes opened a little wider as her quick 
mind took in the situation. She noted 
the number of times Lambert won, no 
matter whom he had for a partner. 

Presently the game broke up, and 
Lambert and Helen Archibald, a tall, 
dark, overgrown young woman, joined 
Judith and Meadows. 

“Come and take a stroll with me in 
the garden,” Lambert took an oppor- 
tunity to say in a low voice to Judith. 

“But I’m quite comfortable here,” 
she told him. 

“But, please, I want to talk to you.” 

She did not ask him then what it was 
he wanted to say to her, but rose and 
led the way out through the side en- 
trance. 

“You have something you want to 
say to me?” she asked, as they stopped 
by a rustic seat. 

“T’ve been wanting to tell you all eve- 
ning how beautiful you are,” he said 
lightly. “Let’s sit down.” 

Judith laughed a silvery little laugh 
and seated herself. “I was watching 
you making money, Mortimer,” she 
said amusedly. 

“By which you mean?” He lighted 
a cigarette and sat down beside her. 
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“I mean your extraordinary luck. 
You won eight rubbers out of ten.” 

He glanced at her sharply. “You 
don’t think I won with anything more 
than skill combined with luck, do you?” 

“I didn’t say so,” she fenced. “But 
it struck me as being rather unusual.” 

“But I swear to you, Judith; I give 
you my word that my game to-night 
was as straight as a die. I hate you 
to think that I’d do that kind of thing.” 

“Well, I don’t think it exactly. 
There’d be no point to it. You were 
playing for quite low stakes. After all, 
you don’t need that kind of money, I 
imagine.” 

“No, no, of course not. And if I did 
I’m not quite as low as that. I wouldn’t 
cheat at cards.” 

“Is there very much difference,” she 
asked conversationally, “between cheat- 
ing at cards and misappropriating, shall 
I say, rich women’s diamonds? If any- 
thing, I should say that cheating at 
cards is a little more excusable, because 
when people sit down to gamble they 
expect to lose.” 

“Er—yes,” he said thoughtfully, “but 
I never thought about it quite in that 
way.” 

“Well, it’s worth thinking about in 
that way,” she said enigmatically. And 
then she laughed meaningly. “It’s sur- 
prising, Mortimer,” she went on in the 
same laughing vein, “how much I have 
changed.” 

Again he looked sharply at her. Her 
beauty tempted him, and for the second 
time that evening he felt the bond that 
had once bound him to her. For, after 
his own fashion, he had really cared for 
this woman. 

“T like the way you have changed,” 
he said. 

“Do you? Well, I don’t know if I 
do, altogether.” Her voice was charged 
with an appealing wistfulness. “All 
that I’ve been through, Mortimer, has 
made me frightfully hard inside me. 
And my ideals are no longer what they 


once were. I'll admit to you that I did 
think you cheated to-night, but, 
strangely enough, it didn’t seem so very 
wrong to me. After all, those society 
people, whom you were playing with, 
probably got their money no less dis- 
honestly. Even if you did cheat, I 
wouldn’t blame you.” 

“You woulda’t?”’ He smiled and 
looked down meditatively for a mo- 
ment. “Of course,” he went on slowly, 
“with the kind of people who come 
here, one could make quite a bit. I 
hadn’t thought of it before. And to 
tell you the truth, Judith, I’m painfully 
hard up.” 

“But your wife has money, surely?” 

“Cecilia!” He laughed shortly. 
“Marrying her was the biggest mistake 
of my life, Judith. I did think she had 
money, but not a sou. I found that 
out only after our honeymoon. I was 
never more surprised in my life, be- 
cause I had made very careful in- 
quiries. Everybody told me that old 
Henniker, at his death, left nearly three 
millions.” 

“Why, you poor old thing,” Judith 
replied sympathetically, letting one 
hand rest for a moment on Lambert’s 
sleeve. 

“T found myself in a devil of a fix, 
as you can imagine. And we are only 
going on as we are until something 
happens.” 

“You are not in love with her, then?” 
she asked naturally enough. 

Lambert smiled. “In love with that 
little fool? My dear Judith.” 

“But she is quite, quite pretty, Mor- 
timer.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, “but she’s not my 
type.” 

Their eyes met for an instant, and 
Lambert’s hand went out and enveloped 
Judith’s slender fingers. “You are my 
kind of a woman,” he told her. “You 
think, perhaps, that I never really 
cared, Judith, but you are wrong. I 
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never really cared for anybody but 
you.” 

Slowly Judith withdrew her hand 
from his clasp. “Tell me more about 
you and Cecilia,” she said. “What do 
you expect to happen?” 

“Well, nothing for the present. 
There’s this place, of course, and it 
seems to me to offer a certain amount 
of opportunity.” 

“T should say it offers all kinds of 
opportunities,” Judith said with insin- 
uating enthusiasm. 

“Exactly. What we were saying a 
moment ago, about—well, gambling. 
But the trouble is with Cecilia, the little 
fool. The other night we were playing 
a game of a dollar-ten a point.” And 
then he went on to tell her how angry 
Cecilia had been. “You see, Judith, I 
planned everything so carefully. I got 
hold of this place, and I married Cecilia 
just because of the people I could get 
about me. But these very rich society 
people have to be handled with kid 
gloves. And it’s difficult for a man like 
myself without any help. Oh, if it were 
enly you, instead of Cecilia! There are 
sO many openings for a clever woman 
to get these rich people to put money 
into one thing or another. You know, 
Judith, business. And that’s what I 
need more than anything else, a woman 
like you, Judith.” 

“You should have thought of that 
before you married Cecilia.” 

“IT am not always going to be married 
to her. In the meantime, Judith, you 
are living here in the house. You and 
Cecilia get on remarkably well to- 
gether,” 

“Yes,” she agreed, “but why should I 
help you, Mortimer ?”’ 

“You would be helping yourself.” 

“You mean,” she said, looking him 
straight in the eyes, “that it would be 
a business proposition between us, 
Mortimer ?” 

“Why, of course,” he replied. 


, 


“And 


if we had any real luck we could clean 
up in a couple of years, maybe sooner.” 

“T’ll think about it,” Judith said, ris- 
ing. 
“But what is there to think about? 
It isn’t——” 

“No,” she assured him, “it isn’t that 
I’m squeamish. I told you that | had 
changed. Nearly three years of prison 
life, Mortimer, can make an entirely 
different being of a woman. She can 
go in an angel, and she can come out 
—well, so disillusioned, so hard, so bit- 
ter against the world at large, and yet 
outwardly show no signs of the change, 
that nothing startles her very much. 
And that’s exactly how I feel now.” 

“Then you will come in with me?” 

“On a business basis,” she repeated. 
“That’s what makes me hesitate, Mor- 
timer. How am J to know that you'll 
play fair with me?” 

“Of course I'll play fair with you. 
We'll have to trust one another to a 
certain extent. But I promise you that 
I'll let you in on everything, and I'll 
split with you, fifty-fifty.” 

“Well, all right then,” she said 
slowly. “But, if ever I find out that 
you are doing anything I don’t know 
about, or that you are trying to cheat 
me out of a single cent, Mortimer, well 
—remember this, all of me, all of me,” 
she emphasized, “is as cold and as hard 
as steel.” 

They strolled back to the house. 
Lambert- sat down at a poker table be- 
tween Selma Rohn-Gilder and Mr. 
Palmiston Cortland, an elderly man 
with sparse white hair and the fur- 
rowed face of a roue. Judith sank 
down in an armchair not far- from 
where they were playing. She sat there 
for some time gazing absent-mindedly 
before her. Suddenly she became 
aware that Teddy Sinclair, who was 
sitting in a corner of the divan on the 
other side of the card table, was watch- 
ing Lambert intently. 

She saw Teddy following closely 
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every movement Lambert made, and, 
each time it was Lambert’s deal, he 
would bend forward almost involunta- 
rily. His look never went further than 
from Lambert's face to Lambert’s 
hands. In the game itself he was not 
at all interested. 

So Teddy Sinclair suspected some- 
thing. She wondered how much he 
knew, or if he knew anything. Per- 
haps he had detected some slight indi- 
cation of misplay and was merely curi- 
ous. The idea occurred to her, as she 
sat watching him, of allying herself 
with Teddy. She knew, of course, of 
the young man’s infatuation for Cecilia, 
hence he would not feel very friendly 
toward Lambert. That was obvious. 
But Judith hesitated. She had decided, 
weeks ago, in that seven-dollar-a-week 
room in New York that she would play 
her game alone, unaided. So she put 
the idea out of her mind. Still she 
wished she knew how much Teddy 
knew about Lambert. 

Getting up she joined him on the 
divan. “You don’t play poker, Mr. 
Sinclair?” The sound of her voice 
made him give a-stari, so absorbed had 
he been. 

“No, er—that is, I play, but not here. 
I am only a poor newspaper man, Miss 
Mannering.”’ 

“But it’s fascinating to look on, isn’t 
it? I was noticing how interested you 
seemed in the game. Who’s winning?” 

Inwardly she was amused at his ill- 
concealed discomfort, but he was saved 
from replying. Cecilia, just at that 
moment, brought Wilfrid Howland to 
introduce to Judith. And, after the 
four had chatted for a few moments, 
Cecilia suggested that they have a quiet 
game of auction among themselves. 

“And, just to be original,” she said, 
as they sat down at the green table, 
“we'll -play a set game, and we women 
won't gamble.” 


“All right,” Howland agreed gen- 


ially, “provided Miss Mannering will 
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be my partner, 
Teddy ?” 

“Make it a cent, and we'll settle at 
fifty cents on the dollar.” 

As she sat opposite to him Judith had 
ample opportunity to study Wilfrid 
Howland, and she liked him. She liked 
the bigness of the man, his strong, 
rugged face, and his young, gray eyes. 
They did not play more than a few 
rubbers, and the score at the end 
showed Teddy to be the winner of a 
dollar and a half. Howland turned to 
Cecilia. 

“Wha 
he asked. 

“Nothing particular. Why?” 

“Well, how would you and Mortimer 
and Miss Mannering, if she will, and 
you, Teddy, of course, how would you 
like to look over the new battle cruiser. 
She’s here in the North River for a few 
days, and my friend, Captain Mc- 
Gregor, is in command. I don’t think 
we can dine on board, but we could go 
to some roof garden, perhaps, after.” 

“T think that would be lovely, Wil- 
frid,” Cecilia accepted. 

“And how about you, Miss Manner- 
ing?” 

“Tt’s very good of you. I shall be 
delighted to go.”” Howland smiled his 
thanks at her acceptance, and in that 
broad, genial grin Judith discovered 
another thing that she liked about this 
big, wholesome man. 


s 


What’ll we play for, 


are you doing to-morrow ?” 


CHAPTER XI. 
“VERY RELIABLE.” 
AMBERT grumbled when Cecilia 
told him the following morning 
that they were all to motor to New 
York and to go, as Wilfrid Howland’s 
guests, to look over the new cruiser. 
“Whom do you 
asked glumly. 
Cecilia told him. When he heard 
that Judith had also been invited, his 
manner became less surly. 
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“Still, I don’t see any particular 
point in looking at a stupid ship. It 
doesn’t get us anywhere, does it?” 

“You don’t have to go if you don’t 
want to,” she retorted. “I am sure Mr. 
Howland wouldn’t die of disappoint- 
ment.” 

“Oh, I'll go,” he said ungraciously. 
“It looks better.” 

After lunch, Cecilia, Judith, and 
Lambert motored to New York. They 
found Teddy at Howland’s house. 
From there they drove across Central 
Park to a little landing at the foot of 
Ninety-sixth Street. Here they em- 
barked on a launch and were taken on 
board the battleship. 

Cecilia and Teddy were youthfully 
interested in the latest inventions, both 
for attack and defense, which were 
pointed out and minutely described to 
them by Captain McGregor. Lambert 
was politely bored. He became a little 
angry with Judith because of the man- 
ner with which she received the atten- 
tion that Wilfrid Howland was paying 
her. She was enjoying herself thor- 
oughly. She was conscious of her at- 
traction to the big, good-looking law- 
yer. His eyes told her that he admired 
her in her smart little frock of French 
blue silk and her enormous picture hat 
of soft straw, the brim of which fell 
in graceful curves about her face. She 
was conscious, too, of Lambert’s an- 
tagonism against Wilfrid Howland, 
and, womanlike, she reveled in it. 

Leaving the ship, they motored down- 
town to a hotel to dine on the roof. 
They entered the hotel, Lambert walk- 
ing ahead with Cecilia and Teddy, and 
Judith following with Howland. They 
passed through the lobby. Judith saw 
Teddy and the Lamberts enter a wait- 
ing elevator. Then, glancing around, 
her eyes caught sight of the smooth, 
ruddy face and grayish hair of Val 
Peters, sitting alone in a corner. He 
was looking at her, beckoning to her 
with his blue eyes. 
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Judith stopped at the entrance to the 
corridor of the elevators. “I have just 
seen a friend of mine in the lobby,” she 
said to Howland, “and I must speak to 
him. Please, go on ahead, and J’ll be 
up in a few minutes.” 

“You won't be long?” he asked, as he 
stepped forward to the elevator. 

Judith waited until the door had 
closed, then she made her way back 
quickly into the lobby to where Val 
Peters was sitting. He stood up and 
held out his hand, his face beaming 
with the pleasure of seeing her, as he 
took in the details of her charming 
costume, from the expensive hat to the 
tips of the neat, white kid shoes. 

“The scenery’s swell,” he exclaimed, 
“but what’s the answer? Gee, you’re 
looking fine!” 

“T have only got a minute,” she said 
smilingly, “but I did want to speak to 
you, Mr. Peters.” - 

“Well, sit down and tell me the 
news.” 

“Not here,” she said quickly. “There 
are too many people about.” 

“Come in to the dining room then,’ 
he suggested, “there’s nobody there. 
They’re all up on the roof.” 

“All right, then, only we must 
hurry. My friends are waiting for me 
upstairs.” 

She led the way rapidly and, enter- 
ing the softly lighted dining room, se- 
lected a table in a secluded corner, 

“You saw the men whom I was 
with?” she asked, as he sat down op- 
posite to her. 

“T recognized Lambert,” he ad- 
mitted. “Who were the other two?” 

“The other two don’t matter,” she 
went on quickly, “but the girl is Lam- 
bert’s wife. And I am going to tell 
you all about it, Mr. Peters, because I 
may need you. But what I tell you is 
for you, and not for general informa- 
tion at headquarters, you understand ?” 

Peters nodded his head. “Shoot!” 
he replied laconically. 
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“And I'll admit this to you, now,” 
she confided, “you were right about a 
great many things, Mr. Peters.” 

“You mean?” 

“Exactly! I never stole anything, 
but I did care for him.” 





“Ah! But you don’t now?” he quer- 
ied. 

“No,” she answered with a grim little 
smile. 


Then she told him briefly of how she 
had managed to gain admission to the 
Lambert house at Westbury, and how 
she had succeeded in her design to re- 
main there. She also told him of how 
she had learned from Lambert the sit- 
uation that existed between him and his 
wife, of his marriage, and the game he 
was playing. 

“And I’m playing him,” she contin- 
ued, her voice hard and cold, “and, 
sooner or later, I’ll get him.” 

“That's talking, girl; that’s talking,” 
Val Peters exclaimed encouragingly. 
“And my hat’s off to you. That kind 
of a game takes nerve, I'll tell the 
world, And you'll get him, little girl, 
you'll get him if you stick to it.” 

“Yes,” she repeated slowly, “I'll get 
him. And then he’s going to pay, he’s 
going to know what it feels like to live, 
day in and day out, to sleep and eat and 
breathe and think behind bars.” 

All the softness had gone out of her 
face. The muscles of her mouth were 
tense, her beautiful eyes narrowed and 
grew hard. 

“T don’t know yet how things will 
turn out,” she went on after a mo- 
ment’s silence, “but, if I send for you, 
come at once. And remember, not a 
word to anybody. Now I must go.” 
She rose quickly and gave hima gloved 
hand. 

“Good luck,” he murmured, admira- 
tion lighting up his blue eyes, “and you 
can rely on Val Peters. He'll be there 
on the job when you want him.” 

Hurrying from the dining room she 
went up in the elevator and took her 
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place between Lambert and Wilfrid 
Howland. 

“And is he young and rich and quite 
the nicest fellow in the world?” How- 
land asked her chaffingly. 

“No,” she returned, “but he is very 
reliable.” 

CHAPTER XII. 
MARCIA’S NECKLACE. 


HE next two weeks passed unevent- 
fully, and Cecilia was growing 
restless. Lambert’s affairs seemed to 
be making no progress. The summer 
was half gone, and it was now the mid- 
dle of August. Little by little she had 
confided in Teddy, so that he now knew 
everything, even of the understanding 
at which she and Mortimer, Lambert 
had arrived. She chafed the more be- 
cause, since her marriage, life had be- 
come a serious affair for her; and life, 
in its slow, sure way was opening Ce- 
cilia’s eyes to the difference between the 
real and the artificial, between the 
worthy and the worthless. She was 
realizing, too, that her feelings for 
Teddy Sinclair had undergone a 
change. What she felt for him now 
was more than a girl’s fondness. Often 
she remembered his words, and how 
ardently he had implored her not to 
marry Lambert. When she thought of 
the little apartment way uptown, or the 
cottage in the suburbs, of which he had 
spoken, she was no longer inclined to 
laugh. 

But, if Cecilia was restless, Teddy 
was doubly so. 

“Why do you feel bound to keep that 
foolish promise you made him?” he 
asked her one afternoon, as they were 
sitting in the shade of the garden, be- 
side the tennis court. “And what’s he 
up to, anyway, these days?” , 

Cecilia sheok her head, “I don’t 
know, Teddy. It’s all a muddle to me. 
But then I gave my word that I’d stay 
until the end of the summer. And 
that’s not so far off now.” 
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“But even then,” he complained, “it 
will be ages before you are really free.” 

“Well, that can’t be helped.” She 
arose. “Don’t let’s talk about it. Come, 
and we'll play one more set.” 

“No,” Teddy returned, “I won't talk 
about—well, about us. But I do want 
you to tell me what | asked you the day 
before yesterday.” 

“About Judith?’ <A_ slight 
clouded Cecilia’s brow. 

“But I’m not asking you out of idle 
curiosity.” 

“Well, I don’t know what I do think 
about her,” and she reseated herself 
beside him. “I like her, Teddy. I 
think she’s a fine woman.” 

“So do I,” he agreed readily enough. 
“I’m all for Miss Mannering. But that 
doesn’t account for them being together 
so much. She doesn’t know how things 
stand between you and Mortimer, does 
she?” 

“No, of course not. And she’s not 
the kind of woman, Teddy, who vamps 
other women’s husbands.” 

“Still, you will admit, Cecilia, that 
their friendship is a little extraordi- 
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nary. How do you think he feels 
toward her?” 
Cecilia hesitated. “I think,” she 


said slowly, “that Mortimer is in love 
with her.” 

“That’s what I think,” Teddy agreed. 
“But what about her?” 

“T don’t know. What do you think ?” 

“T don’t know either, but then I have 
so little opportunity of seeing her.” 

“Well, there’s nothing to do but to 
wait and see how things turn out.” She 
picked up her racket. “Only one more 
set, Teddy, because I mustn’t be tired 
for the dance to-night.” 

The dance was to be a more than 
usually elaborate affair, but it was not 
to be preceded by a dinner party. 
Cecilia was dressed and downstairs a 
little before seven. The study door was 
open. Inside she saw Lambert, seated 
at his desk, idly smoking. He got up, 
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as she entered, brushing off the ash of 
his cigarette that had fallen on his din- 
ner jacket, 

“Is dinner ready?” he asked, men- 
tally seeking for the reason that had 
brought her there, for never once, since 
their understanding, had she volunta- 
rily sought his company. “You want to 
see me about something?” he inquired. 

“Not anything in particular, Morti- 
mer,” she replied, sitting down on the 
cushioned divan. “But I would like 
to know how things are getting on? I 
thought you would have arranged 
something by this time, in a business 
way, I mean.” 

Lambert resumed his chair at the 
desk. “When something definite hap- 
pens, J’i] tell you,” he said slowly. “It’s 
only August.” 

“T know,” she agreed, “but haven’t 
you made any arrangements? All we 
seem to be doing is to have people here 
for lunches, teas, dinners, and parties.” 

“T am doing all I can,” he said irri- 
tably; “you are no more anxious than 
I am to put an end to this farce of a 
life we are leading. It doesn’t amuse 
me, I can assure you. But it doesn’t 
help matters to whine about it, Cecilia. 
In a day or two I may have something 
to tell you. I’m on the track of some- 
thing now, and, if I can pull it off, well, 
that’ll settle everything for both of us.” 

“What is it?’ she wanted to know. 

“Tt’s a mining deal,” he answered, 
as if reluctant to tell her, “headed by 
Palmiston Cortland. Only, please, don’t 
discuss it with either Cortland or his 
wife. If it goes through, as I expect 
it to, I'll probably have to go out to 
Nevada, and that will end things with- 
out any scandal. In the meantime you 
might try and be a little more helpful 
by not worrying me. And, at the dance 
to-night, please remember to be espe- 
cially nice to the Cortlands.” 

Jessup appeared in the doorway. 
“Dinner is served, ma’am,” he an- 
nounced. 
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The Cortlands arrived about ten 
o'clock, an hour after the ball was in 
full swing. Cecilia, obedient to Lam- 
bert’s instructions, went forward to 
greet them. She looked round for her 
husband, and just then he passed her, 
dancing with a girl whom Jack Prich- 
ard had brought. When the colored or- 
chestra stopped playing she sought him 
out and drew him aside. 

“The Cortlands are here,” she in- 
formed him. 

“The Cortlands? Oh, yes,” and then 
he turned from her and rejoined his 
pretty partner of the dance. He had 
forgotten what he had told her about 
his deal with Palmiston Cortland, and, 
it was not until an hour later that he 
thought of it again, and then he cursed 
himself that he had not given a name 
other than Palmiston Cortland in con- 
nection with his fictitious mining deal. 
It was not until then that his eyes came 
to rest upon the beautiful Marcia. 

He had always felt attracted by Mrs. 
Cortland’s flamboyant beauty. She 
was of medium height, with Titian 
hair, laughing brown eyes, and a rather 
sensually curved mouth. To-night she 
was exquisite. She wore a creation of 
sea-green sequins that made a daring 
contrast with her red hair and white 
skin. But Lambert was unaware of 
her gorgeous gown. He was almost 


“unconscious of her arresting loveliness. 


What held him, and made him remem- 
ber the mining deal, with which he had 
linked the name of Cortland, was the 
coruscating necklace of diamonds that 
she was wearing about her ivory neck. 

“May I have this dance?” he asked 
her, as the orchestra blared into invit- 
ing syncopation. 

She consented smilingly. “You've 
been neglecting me, Mortimer,” she 
chided him, as they drifted into the fox 
trot. 

“T know,” he returned. “I did it pur- 
posely, Marcia. I always neglect 
women who look like you do to-night.” 
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His eyes strayed from her animate face 
to the necklace that seemed even more 
animated in the living fire of its scin- 
tillating lights. ‘And it’s always a sat- 
isfaction to demonstrate one’s power 
over one’s self. I hate self-indulgence 
in men.” 

“And I love it. I hate strong men,” 
she lied laughingly. ‘Women think 
they adore strong men, but it’s only 
their physical strength that appeals to 
them. And I should think ‘men would 
see through it, only they don’t, Morti- 
mer.” 

“They’re too busy being strong,” he 
suggested. His eyes feasted again on 
those blue-white stones, so delicately 
held in their platinum setting that they 
seemed to gleam from her very flesh. 

“Weak men, Mortimer,” she took it 
up again, “are the delight of all women. 
That’s why I married one.” 

“Ah, now I have found you out. 
Well, I forgive you, because you lied 
so prettily. No weakling ever could 
have made the success your husband 
has made.” 

“But that doesn’t mean that he is not 
weak,” she objected, “when it comes to 
me.” 

“Out of the strongth cometh forth 
the sweet,’ ” he quoted incorrectly, “but 
when it comes to your sweetness, Mar- 
cia, what man could be strong? And 
that proves my point, by the way. I 
shall neglect you more than ever after 
this.” 

And to carry out his threat, as soon 
as the music ceased, and he had placed 
her in a comfortable chair, he left her, 
smiling to himself at the cleverness of 
his excuse. 

Without delay he sought Judith, who 
had been dancing with Wilfrid How- 
land, and managed to whisper to her, 
“In the rose garden, as soon as you 
can.” 

He went out through the side en- 
trance, and a few moments later Judith 
followed. As he saw her coming 
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toward him in the white moonlight, 
there flashed on the screen of his mind 
a comparison between the flaming 
beauty of Marcia Cortland and the sub- 
tler loveliness of Judith. Her white 
skin gleamed above the line of her dé- 
colleté gown of black chiffon, trimmed 
with green scarabs and fastened at the 
waist with a paste buckle. 

“What is it?” she asked softly, as she 
joined him. 

He glanced furtively about him to 
make sure they were alone. Then he 
slipped his arm through hers and led 
her along the white pebbled pathway. 

“Did you notice anything special 
about Marcia Cortland?” he asked. 

“Marcia Cortland?” Judith’s brow 
contracted in a quizzical frown. “No, 
I don’t think I’ve seen her to-night. 
But, then, there’s such a crowd here. 
What’s so special about her?” 

“She’s wearing,” he said to her with 
slow emphasis, “she’s wearing a thing 
around her neck that’s as ‘special’ as 
anything you’ve ever seen.” 

“But what is it?” 

“Go and see for yourself,” he urged 
her, “and if, in your clever way, you 
can find out anything about it, let me 
know.” 

“Is that all you wanted to say to 
me?” 

“That’s all I wanted to say to you, 
Judith, but not all I could say. You 
have never looked more wonderful 
than you are to-night.” 

He pressed her arm close to him and 
bent his head, so that his face almost 
touched hers. “Truly, Judith, you are 
the only woman, the only woman.” 

She laughed lightly. “Some day, 
Mortimer, I am going to disillusion 
you. I am going to dress up in the 
clothes I wore when I came here that 
night, you remember ?”’ 

“Don’t speak about that, Judith,” he 


interrupted. “All that’s forgotten. 
Everything's different now. Don’t you 
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feel a little different toward me, now 
that you know everything?” 

“Now, you’re being serious, Morti- 
mer, and I don’t like it.” 

The winding pathway brought them 
back to the side entrance, where she 
left him and entered the big drawing- 
room that had been transformed. into a 
ballroom. In the doorway stood Mar- 
cia Cortland, talking with the Conte 
Delsade, a young attaché at the Italian 
embassy. Judith saw at once the “spe- 
cial” thing which Lambert had asked 
her to note, and she was not at all sur- 
prised that he had been attracted by it. 
It was by far the most beautiful neck- 
lace of diamonds she had ever seen. 

She stood there for a moment almost 
spellbound, held by the curious fascina- 
tion that diamonds have for nearly all 
women. 

“Where’s Mr. Howland, Judith?” 
Cecilia’s voice startled her. 

“T don’t know. I left him a few mo- 
ments ago, over there.” Together the 
two crossed the glistening expanse of 
floor. 

“You were looking at Mrs. Cort- 
land’s_ necklace,” Cecilia remarked. 
“Tsn’t it the loveliest thing you have 
ever seen?” 

“Tt fascinated me so,” Judith ad- 
mitted, “that I think I was positively 
rude, staring at her. I couldn’t take 
my eyes away from it. It must have 
cost a fortune.” 

“Her husband gave it to her on her 
birthday, last week,” Cecilia informed 
her. “He had it specially designed by 
Cardeau.” 

“Cardeau on Fifth Avenue, or the 
Paris Cardeau ?” 

“Oh, it was made here, I believe. 
And Heaven alone knows what it cost.” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea,” Judith 
replied. “But I’ve never been able to 
go in for diamonds, at least not that 
kind.” 

“Neither have I,” Cecilia admitted. 
“Mine have been few and far between.” 
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Wilfrid Howland took Judith Man- and two hundred thousand dollars. I’m 
nering in to supper, and it was a long going to get them.” 
; time afterward before she could get Judith shrugged her shoulders. “I 
Hh | away from him. Not that she disliked wish you wouldn’t,” she repeated. 
Hy the lawyer; on the contrary, she liked He reached out his hands and took 
i nearly everything about him. But sev- her by the arms, looking down into 
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the slumberous depths of her dark eyes. 
“Don’t worry your little head about | 
me,” he said tenderly. ‘Now, tell me, | 
what did you find out?” | 

“You are bound to know,” she an- 


eral times, when she was sitting with 
him after a dance, Lambert passed by, 
and each time he covertly beckoned to 
her with his eyes. 

“Well?” he asked eagerly, when 
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finally they were alone in a corner of 
the conservatory that led off from an 
angle of the drawing-room. “Did you 
have any success ?” 

“Why are you so anxious to know, 
Mortimer?” she asked quietly. “\What’s 
in your mind?” 

“Judith,” he returned intently, 
“things cannot go on much longer as 
they are now. I’m being hedged in on 
every side. And before very long the 
crash is coming. I don’t know how 
much longer I can stave it off. It’s 
only a matter of weeks, at the most.” 

“And you mean to go back to the 
old game, Mortimer?” Her voice was 
a little sad. “I thought you were 
through with that kind of crooked 
work. When you talked to me, about 
a month ago, you said it was to be 
business. You talked of a company 
you were going to form.” 

“T know all about that,” he answered 
brusquely, “but I can’t count on quick 
money that way, Judith. And, when 
the crash does come, it isn’t going to 
find me flattened out beneath it. I’m 
willing to take the risk, if the game is 
big enough. Tell me, what did you find 
out ?” 

Judith paused. “I don’t want you to 
try this thing, Mortimer. The risk 
would be too great, and it’s not worth 
it.” 

“Not worth it?’ he asked. “My 
word, Judith, have you any idea what 


swered smilingly, her manner evincing 
reluctance to yield. “I'll tell you, but 
it’s not much: just that it was given her 
by her husband, and that it was made 
here in America by Cardeau.” 

“Ts that all?” he asked. 

“That’s all,” she told him. “But, 
Mortimer, I don’t want to have any- 
thing to do with this. I'm perfectly 
willing to help you in other ways, in 
more or less legitimate ways, Mortimer, 
but, when it comes to a thing of this 
kind, count me out. Why not forget 
it?” 

“TI would if I could see any other 
way out, but I don’t. I thought you 
had got over all that squeamishness, 
Judith; that you were out to get what 
you could. I don’t see very much dif- 
ference between one thing and another. 
I’d rather take one chance for a big 
haul, and then be free.” 

“That,” she pointed out, “is the old, 
old story, Mortimer. Why don’t you 
add that, if you’re successful in this, 
you'll run straight?” 

“Well, I mean to,” he assured her. 
“And not only that, Judith, but I have 
other plans. You—and I, but you’d 
only laugh if I told you now.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, “I might. Don’t 
be a fool, Mortimer, and put this wild 
scheme out of your head. Take me 
back to dance.” 

They emerged from the conservatory 
and joined in the whirl of waltzing 





couples. But, when the music stopped, 
Lambert went in search of the beauti- 
ful Marcia, just to flirt with her, while 


diamonds like those are worth?” 
| She shook her head. “Why, they 
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Judith made her way to a little group 
on the veranda, where she joined Ce- 
cilia and Wilfrid Howland. 

Evidently Lambert had _ not ~ suc- 
ceeded in capturing her, for, almost at 
once, Mrs. Palmiston Cortland came 
out with the Conte Delsade into the 
cool night air of the terrace. Then 
Teddy Sinclair appeared, but Cecilia 
sent him away again to find Jessup and 
tell him to bring them all some punch. 

“And a very good idea, too,” How- 
land seconded. 

“I'd like a sandwich,” put in Marcia 
Cortland. 

So did Judith. 

“You know, Marcia,” Cecilia turned 
to her, “your necklace has created quite 
a sensation here to-night. I think 
three dozen people have spoken to me 
about it.” 

“It is rather nice,” she returned with 
frank pleasure. 

“And it becomes you,” Howland put 
in. “Very few women can wear jewels 
of that kind.” 

“Yes,” Cecilia agreed, “the jewels 
outshine them, if you know what I 
mean. jut with you, Marcia, they 
merely add.” 

They were still talking in a general 
way about the necklace when Teddy 
returned and sat down by Cecilia. 
“And I'll bet you,” he said to Marcia 
Cortland, “that I can tell you who de- 
signed that necklace if, as you say, it 
was made by Cardeau.” 

“Who was it?” Marcia Cortland 
asked. 

“It was Anton Orloff. He used to 
be the designer for the Russian Court, 
and they say he’s the cleverest man in 
America. A few weeks ago The 
Morning Mercury gave him a whole 
page write-up in the Sunday edition. 
I'll bet you anything it was Orloff who 
made that design.” 

Marcia Cortland laughed. “You may 
be right, Teddy, but I can’t say posi- 
tively that it was this Russian. But my 
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husband may know, although jewelers 
like Cardeau don’t generally give the 
names of their designers.” 

Judith, sitting beside Wilfrid How- 
land, showed but a casual interest in 
the conversation, but she was careful 
to make a mental note of the name, 
Anton Orloff. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PREPARING THE SOIL. 
AS a cat plays with a mouse, so did 
Judith toy with Lambert in those 
August days. It pleased her to be ca- 
pricious; it pleased her to demonstrate 
how and in what manner her woman’s 
nature had changed. 

In the morning she might choose 
gayety for her mood, when nothing for 
Judith could possibly be a serious mat- 
ter. By lunch time her vivacity would 
take a flirtatious turn, and then Judith 
would encourage Lambert in his love 
making, only to laugh at him when his 
words became charged with genuine 
feeling. When she came down to din- 
ner, if it amused her, she would be 
coldly haughty, later to change sud- 
denly and come out like the sunlight 
following hard upon an April shower, 
she would be almost tender toward 
him, so that she would be again for 
Lambert the Judith whom he had once 
known so well. 

But her various moods were not the 
outcome of mere caprice on her part, 
She assumed them for a distinct pur- 
pose. She knew Mortimer Lambert so 
thoroughly in those days, and her per- 
ception of him was so clear that she 
did not make the mistake of underesti- 
mating his keen intelligence. Subtly 
she let him feel that each mood was 
tempered for and by him, and the im- 
pression she sought to give was of a 
woman conscious of the fact that she 
stood wavering on the brink of falling 
in love, but was struggling desperately 
against it. 
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She calculated, with clever psycho- 
logical insight, that her moods would 
mystify Lambert It was good for 
him, she decided, to regard her as be- 
ing not easily attainable. It would 
urge him to greater efforts on her be- 
half and compel him to reveal moré of 
himself than otherwise he might have 
done. 

And Lambert, she noticed, never 
failed to take advantage of his oppor- 
tunities. He regulated his own moods 
by hers. When she was gay, he 
laughed with her, when her manner be- 
came tender, his love-making immedi- 
ately commenced. But it was her in- 
termittent periods of seriousness that 
he strove most to prolong; then he 
would urge her to a consideration of 
the diamond necklace. 

For a few days Judith was not at 
all interested in the necklace. But one 
evening after dinner, while Cecilia was 
at the piano in the big drawing-room, 
playing and singing the hits of the lat- 
est musical revues, Lambert followed 
Judith out into the rose garden. For, 
perhaps, five minutes, from her reper- 
toire or caprices Judith chose serious- 
ness. “I have been thinking, Morti- 
mer,” she began, as they were strolling 
very slowly down the pathways, “that, 
in a way, I am wasting my time here, 
I think I am peculiarly fitted for a 
business career.” 

Lambert waited for her to continue. 
She waited for his encouragement. 

“Well, you are very clever, Judith, 
very calculating,” he admitted some- 
what grudgingly. 

“T am not really calculating, Mor- 
timer, am I?” She paused beside a bed 
of American Beauties. Lightninglike 
transition, a smile that flirted, and then 
tenderness. She cupped one of the 
fragrant flowers in his palms, and her 
lips brushed lovingly the velvety moon- 
kissed petals. Then she sighed softly. 
“I love flowers more than I love money, 
Mortimer.” 
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“And that i8 proof,” he told her, 
seizing upon the opening, “of how to- 
tally unqualified you are for business. 
Besides, I don’t want you to have to 
think about money. I want you to have 
only roses in your life.” 

“But my life, up to the present, has 
never been exactly roses. Why should 
it be now?” 

He came and stood close behmd her; 
his hands touched the satin whiteness 
of her arms and slowly slipped down 
to her fingers. ‘Because,” he said ten- 
derly, “because I love you, Judith.” 

To which Judith neither made reply 
nor put him off with laughter. Her 
silence encouraged him to go on. 

“I wish, dear, you would stop play- 
ing with me, as you have been lately. 
Oh, but you have. Please, be serious, 
just for a little while.” He led her to 
a garden seat and begged her to sit 
down and listen to him. “You make 
things so difficult for me, Judith, and 
you know perfectly well that, despite 
everything that has happened, I have 
always loved you. Yes, in spite of 
everything. And, for your sake, I am 
ready to throw everything to the winds. 
Love makes a man reckless, but love 
makes him sure. And, while you may 
not care for me as you once cared, you 
still love me, more, much more than 
you let me see.” 

“Do I, Mortimer?” Her dark eyes 
seemed to grow misty in the silver 
moonlight. 

“You do, you know you do, Judith.” 
His clasp of her hands tightened. He 
bent his head and kissed her wrists. 
“And you would tell me just how much 
you really cared, if I weren’t—if I 
were free. But you love me, Judith, 
and that’s why you don’t want me to 
get hold of those diamonds. But I am 
going to get hold of them, I tell you. 
I’ve got it all planned out. I am go- 
ing to get them, because for me they 
spell freedom. As far as I can see it’s 
the only way I can get free, financially 
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And you are going to 
Yes, you 
are, Judith! But I am not going to 
ask you to help me very much. But, 
when it’s done, then, then ” Once 
more he stooped to kiss her delicately 
scented hands. 

“Tell me what your plan is?” she 
asked tenderly. 

“It’s no good going about this thing 
in a ptssy-footing way,” he began 
slowly. “It’s got to be done daringly— 
by a coup de main. I have thought it 
out all very carefully. Our arrange- 
ments, yours and mine, Judith, have 
got to be well timed. But what I plan 
is to dismiss Fielding and engage an- 
otker chauffeur, a fellow I can trust, 
Luigi Pacci.” 

“And what do you want him for?” 
Judith queried, a puzzled expression 
clouding her face. 

“Tl tell you. This fellow, Pacci, 
has been extremely useful to me on 
more than one occasion. Now, what I 
propose is to arrange a select little din- 
ner for some night when the worthy 
Palmiston Cortland will find it incon- 
venient to be present. His wife, how- 
ever, will come, because of the exclu- 
siveness of that particular little dinner. 
There will not be more than twelve, but 
I shall see that, at least, three of them 
are titled foreigners. There will be no 
question, then, about Marcia not wear- 
ing her diamonds.” 

He paused for a moment, while his 
eyes rested upon Judith’s eager face. 
“My word, but you are lovely to-night !” 
he exclaimed. 

“Never mind about that now,” she 
answered impatiently. “Go on and tell 
me.” 

“Before dinner, at dinner, after din- 
ner, for me there will be no one there 
but Marcia Cortland. When the time 
comes for her to go home, I shall 
escort her to her car. But her car, 
unfortunately, won’t go; the engine, 
for some reason, won't start. Pacci 


and otherwise. 
throw your lot in with me. 
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will see to that. But my car will be 
waiting. I shall beg her to let me take 
her home. Pa.ci will drive, and he will 
take the detour around by the woods, 
where it is quite dark, even on a moon- 
light night like this. Then a few whiffs 
of chloroform, and, when Marcia 
comes to, she will be quite safe in the 
comfortable interior of the limousine. 
But by that time I shall be in New 
York, where you, Judith, will meet me, 
Then a quick get-away and freedom. 
It’s an old trick, but it’s worth taking 
the risk.” 

“The trick is so old, Mortimer, that 
it has a long, gray beard. You 
wouldn’t stand one chance in a mil- 
lion.” Her voice was quietly thought- 
ful. “You wouldn’t be able to get out 
of New York; you would be hemmed 
in on every side. Your plan, Morti- 
mer, is so full of holes that it’s like a 
fish net.” 

“T know it,” he admitted, “but I’m 
going through with it all the same. 
With luck we will have several hours’ 
start, and we will arrange things so that 
we can be out of New York before 
they can begin to chase us. We might 
catch a boat for South America. I’ve 
always had luck, and I am relying on 
it in this.” 

Judith placed one hand over_ his. 
“Luck is a frail reed on which to lean, 
Mortimer. Don’t try to hang by it, be- 
cause it might prove a gallows. Be a 
little reasonable and don’t go off half 
cocked. If you are determined to do 
this thing, at least, think it out care- 
fully.” 

She lapsed into silence. 
she was thinking. 

“Suppose, Mortimer,” she said at 
length, “suppose that I could tell you 
the name of the man who designed 
Mrs. Cortland’s necklace?” 

“Well, suppose you could.” 

“Doesn’t that suggest anything to 
you?” 

Then it was Lambert’s turn to be 


He saw that 
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silent. It was his turn to become deep 
in thought. His brows furrowed, his 
face took on a profoundly puzzled ex- 
pression. Suddenly the furrows dis- 
appeared, his eyes flashed with eager 
excitement. “By Jove, I’ve got it!” he 
exclaimed. “By Jove, yes! You're a 
wonder, Judith!” 

He got up and paced nervously the 
pebbled pathway, while Judith sat re- 
garding him enigmatically, the ghost of 
a smile hovering about her curved 
mouth. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
AT ORLOFF’S STUDIO. 
[™ going to discharge Fielding,” 
Lambert announced, as the three of 
them, Cecilia, Judith, and Lambert, sat 
in the cool of the veranda after break- 
fast. 

“And why?” Cecilia looked up ques- 
tioningly. 

“Because I’m tired of being robbed, 
Cecilia. After lunch I shall motor into 
town and find some man who can do 
his own repairs, a man who won’t ex- 
pect two salaries, one from me and an- 
other from the repair shop. How 
would you two like to come along?” 

“T’m sorry, but I can’t,” Cecilia de- 
clared. “I promised to play golf this 
afternoon with Teddy.” 

Lambert raised one eyebrow by way 
of intimating that he was not surprised. 
Cecilia was always doing something, or 
going somewhere, with Teddy. But, 
on this occasion, Lambert had made 
sure that Cecilia would be engaged with 
Teddy. He had overheard them, the 
night before, making the date. He 
turned to Judith. “How about you?” 

“T should like to go very much, just 
for the drive.” 

They went in the limousine. It was 
so mttch easier to talk behind the screen 
of glass, and, as Judith pointed out, 
they couldn’t be too discreet. Chauf- 


feurs seemed to have an uncanny sense 
of hearing. 
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“Of course, Mortimer,” Judith said, 
as the car passed along the white high- 
way, “a great deal will depend on what 
kind of a chap this Anton Orloff is.” 

“Leave him to me,” Lambert said 
confidently. “If you can get hold of 
that design, Judith, the rest will be 
comparatively simple sailing.” 

“Well, I am going to do my utmost. 
Don’t worry about that. But I’m not 
taking any chances, Mortimer. And, if 
I don’t get the opportunity to do it— 
well, cleverly, then it’s not going to be 
done.” 

As the car approached the Queens- 
borough Bridge, Lambert instructed 
Fielding to stop at the next drug store. 
There Judith got out and looked in a 
telephone book, but the name of Anton 
Orloff was not to be found in the di- 
rectory. She then entered a phone 
booth and called up that celebrated tirm 
of jewelers, Cardeau et Fils. Her ac- 
cent over the wire was curiously for- 
eign. 

She wanted to speak to Mr. Anton 
Orloff. He was not there? Her voice 
was high pitched with surprise. But, 
of a surety, he was there. He worked 
for Messieurs Cardeau, non? 

Yes, he did work for Cardeau, but 
he did not work there. Oh! Judith’s 
tones were so distressed. She had just 
arrived from Europe, and she would 
like so much to see her old friend, 
Monsieur Orloff. She was so sorry to 
make herself the nuisance, but, if the 
monsieur, who was so kind, could tell 
her the address of Anton Orloff, she 
would be so obliged. 

There was some delay; the kind 
monsieur at the other end of the wire 
went away; when he returned he made 
it clear that, in giving the address of 
Anton Orloff, Cardeau et Fils were 
conferring a distinct favor on made- 
moiselle. It was not the custom for 
jewelers to give the private address of 
their employees, but, as mademoiselle 
was a friend, and so on and so forth. 
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Judith was profuse in her thanks. 
Then she rang off and joined Lambert 
in the limousine. 

“Stop at The Montaigne,” he called 
to Fielding, “at the Fifty-eighth Street 
side.” Then, as the car headed for the 
bridge, he turned to Judith. “Did you 
have much difficulty in getting the ad- 
dress?” 

“It wasn’t easy,” she told him, “but 
I got it,” and she added a number on 
the south side of Washington Square. 

Arrived at the hotel they went in 
through the Fifty-eighth Street en- 
trance and, passing through the hotel, 
emerged again on the park side. There 
they entered a taxi and were driven 
down Fifth Avenue to the renovated 
brownstone house, at the top of which 
they found Anton Orloff’s studio. 

Orloff himself admitted them. He 
was a dapper little man, well along in 
the forties, with tiny black beads of 
eyes and an unkempt shock of black 
hair, strangely in contrast to his 
trimmed Vandyke beard. He bowed 
them into the studio, a large room with 
windows facing the Square. 

“And may I ask whom I have the 
pleasure ” Orloff began. 

“T am ‘Richard Mathison,’ ’” Lambert 
introduced himself, “and this lady is 
my wife. A friend of mine in St. Paul 
gave us your name, Mr. Orloff. You 
made a very beautiful design for her.” 

Anton Orloff looked puzzled. “A 
friend of yours in St. Paul?” He did 
not remember a client in St. Paul. But, 
no matter, wouldn’t Mr. Mathison and 
madame be seated?” 

The studio was half work shop, half 
living room. In the center stood a long 
refectory table, littered with artist’s 
paraphernalia. Against one wall was 
a couch bed. In a corner, behind a 
screen, an improvised kitchenette was 
partly visible. Everywhere were ash 
trays and- books, for which there 





seemed to be no proper place in that 
untidy room. 


But Orloff made no 
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apologies for his surroundings. He 
gestured them to the more comfort- 
able couch and sat down himself on a 
backless chair. 

“You are from the West, then, Mr. 
Mathison?” he asked, by way of mak- 
ing polite conversation, 

Yes the Mathisons were from Min- 
neapolis. They were in New York only 
for a short visit. Recently Mrs. Mathi- 
son’s mother had died, yes; it was very 
sad, and she had left her daughter a 
very valuable diamond necklace that 
had been in the family for generations 
and generations. An old heirloom? 
Quite so! 

“And what we want to have done, 
Mr. Orloff,” Judith took up the story, 
“is to have the diamonds reset in a 
more modern style.” 

“You have the necklace with you?” 
he asked. 

No, of course not. The necklace 
was far too valuable to travel with, 
and they had already made arrange- 
ments for the execution of the new set- 
ting. What they wanted of Mr. Orloff 
was a design. They understood that 
he had created some very unusual 
pieces of jewelry for the late czarina, 
and, if they could give Mr. Orloff an 
idea of what they wanted, could he not 
make them a design? Perhaps he had 
some already made, from which they 
could select one. 

“There are twenty-five stones,” Lam- 
bert explained. “There is one large 
pear-shaped diamond of about five 
carats. ~Then two were almond- 
shaped. These were a little over three 
carats, and the remainder ranged in 
weight from two carats to three quar- 
ters of a carat. 

“And all you want is a design?” Or- 
loff asked. He got up and, from a 
corner of the room, produced an enor- 
mous portfolio which he placed on the 
big table. 

“T have a= great 
sketches, ideas, here,” 


many designs, 
he said, as they 
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joined him at the table. “Perhaps I 
could get a better idea of what you 
want from some of these, aithough I 
would have to make a special drawing 
for you.” He untied the portfolio and 
began showing them his collection. 

“And how much, Mr. Orloff, would 
a design, such as we want, cost?” 
Judith inquired. “And could we have 
it very soon? We are going to be in 
New York so short a time.” 

The design would not cost very 
much. It could be done in a few days 
for two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Slowly he passed one and then an- 
other drawing to Judith, who, in turn, 
passed them on to Lambert. Some of 
them were but rough sketches, done on 
pieces of tracing paper. Others were 
finished drawings, beautifully rendered 
in water colors. Some they looked at 
cursorily, over others they paused ad- 
miringly. 

“This one I did for Mr. Morley Oli- 
phant of Newport.” Orloff handed 
them an exquisite design of a collar of 
pearls and emeralds. “But most of my 
work I do for Cardeau.” They knew 
Cardeau, of course. Oh, yes, they 
knew Cardeau, and they would have 
gone there had they wanted the neck- 
lace executed, and not merely the de- 
sign. 

“Yes, yes, I quite understand. That 
1s one I did for Cardeau.” He handed 
Judith a drawing of the Cortland neck- 
lace. She recognized it immediately, 
but evidently it did not interest her. 
In turn it was passed on to Lambert, 
who murmured admiration. Atd then 
it, too, was buried heneath others that 
followed. 

“T don’t think there’s anything here 
that is quite what we want,” Judith re- 
marked, as she took the last drawing 
from the designer’s hands. “But, I am 
sure, Mr. Orloff, that you could make 
us something that would be just 
exactly right for the stones we have. 
I want this necklace to be extremely 


original, almost bizarre, if you know 
whai I mean.” 

“Perhaps, if I made a little sketch,” 
he suggested. 

“Yes, yes,’ Judith returned eagerly. 
“And you, Richard,” she turned to 
Mortimer, “could teil Mr. Orloff just 
how you think it ought to be.” 

Orloff reached for a small drawing 
board on which he pinned a square of 
paper. This he took to a little table 
by the window and then drew up his 
two best chairs for his clients. He sat 
down and became very busy. Lambert 
took a seat beside him and lighted a 
cigar. Judith remained by the table, 
carelessly turning over the sketches. 

It was not a difficult matter, Orloff 
decided, to please these Mathisons, for 
they were quite enthusiastic about the 
sketch he made them. 

“That’s just what we want, 
Mathison approved. Mrs. Mathison 
expressed herself equally delighted. 

“And how soon can we have the fin- 
ished drawing?” Judith questioned. 

“To-day is Tuesday,” Orloff calcu- 
lated. “J will make it for you in two 
days, that is, Thursday. Where shall 
I send it?” 

“Oh, we'll call for it,’ Lambert put 
in quickly, as he took his wallet from 
his pocket and drew out a hundred- 
dollar bill. ‘“This-is on account,” he 
went on easily. 

A few minutes later Judith and Lam- 
bert were back in the taxi. “Drive 
slowly uptown,” Lambert instructed 
the driver. 

Until the Square was traversed they 
drove in silence. Then, from beneath 
the filmy wrap which Judith carried, 
she drew forth Anton Orloff’s draw- 
ing of the Cortland necklace, and she 
could not altogether keep the triumph 
out of her eyes. 

“You did it splendidly, 
cently,” he praised her. “Even I didn’t 
see you.” 

“Tt wa 
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would be,” she said with a little sigh of 
accomplishment. ‘Here you are, take 
x” 

“But you’re going to make a copy 
of it, aren’t you? We daren’t give a 
jeweler the original. He’d be sure to 
recognize who did it.” 

“Yes,” she agreed. “I'll make a 
copy of it to-night.’’ Folding the draw- 
ing, she placed it in her bag. “How 
long do you think it will take to have 
the paste set made?” 

“I don’t know, probably several 
weeks. But we want to get it started 
just the minute we can. You'll be sure 
to do the sketch to-night, Judith?” 

“Have you thought of the jeweler?” 

“No,” he replied, “but almost any 
good jeweler can reproduce paste. I 
know a chap on Maiden Lane whom 
I'll see in the morning. Thank good- 
ness, we've got the design. Now, if 
you'll take this cab on to The Mon- 
taigne, I'll see if I can locate Pacci. 
I'll join you in the rose room, say, in 
an hour.” 

He stopped the cab and got out, tell- 
ing the man: “The Montaigne.” Cross- 
ing the street, he hailed another taxi 
on its way down and directed the man 
to drive him to a number on Bleecker 
Street. 

Up three flights of grimy stairs Lam- 
bert knocked at Pacci’s tenement flat. 
Pacci’s wife came to the door. When 
she saw who it was that stood on the 
threshold she scowled and would have 
closed the door in Lambert’s face had 
her husband not been at home. She 
knew that Lambert never wanted her 
husband except for some crooked job. 
On more than one occasion Pacci had 
paid for his folly, and Mrs. Pacci had 
been obliged to forage for herself and 
her two children during her husband’s 
absences. 

So the scowl was heavy on Rosa 
Pacci’s swarthy Italian face. She 
hesitated, and Lambert took advantage 
of her hesitation and pushed his way in. 
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“Where’s Pacci?” he demanded. 

“He es enside, asleep,” the woman 
retorted shortly. 

“Well, ca!! him. Tell him I’m here,” 
he ordered. 

Anger blazed up in the woman’s 
eyes. “Wota you wanta wid Luigi?’ 

“My good woman,” Lambert said in 
his suave voice with a smile, “I am 
looking for a chauffeur. Now, please, 
tell him I am here, because I have only 
a minute.” 

She glared at him in silence, then, go- 
ing to the door that led from the evil- 
smelling kitchen, she called to her hus- 
band. 

When he learned who it was, Pacci 
came in quickly, his dark eyes blood- 
shot from sleep, his coarse black hair 
disheveled. 

Lambert smiled his greeting. “What 
are you doing these days, Pacci?” he 
asked. 

Pacci shrugged expressively. “Times 
bad! No work, no money.” 

“Well, I’ve got a job for you,” Lam- 
bert spoke invitingly. He glanced at 
the woman who stood glowering at him 
from the doorway. “Can we talk here,” 
he asked Pacci, with a second glance 
at Rosa. 

Pacci understood. Wheeling round 
he blazed forth in Italian at his wife, 
and the woman passed into the room, 
from which Pacci had emerged, and 
slammed the door behind her. Pacci 
turned, a broad grin on his ugly Sicilian 
face and, pointing with his thumb over 
his shoulder at the closed door, said: 
“A gooda woman, my wife, but no like 
you. She say soon as Signor Lamberto 
come, nothing but trouble, trouble, 
trouble!” 

“Well, there isn’t going to be any 
trouble this time, Pacci, my boy,” Lam- 
bert said, reassuringly. “Now, sit 
down, and we'll talk business.” 

He pulled a chair from the table 
and sat down, and Pacci took his place 
opposite to him. 
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“But no ruffa stuff?’ Pacci asked 
apprehensively. 

“Not a chance in the world. Now 
here’s the dope straight. I’ve got a 
big house over on Long Island, and I 
want to engage you as my chauffeur. 
See! You start in about ten days, say, 
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stuff, just brains. It’s worth six hun- 
dred, Pacci. Are you on?” 


“Six hundred dollar,’ Pacci_ re- 
peated slowly. “No ruffa stuff, you 
say? I take no chance. You sure I 


don’t go up the river?” 
“T promise you, I give you my word. 


There’s nothing to it, Pacci. It’s as 


the first of the month. All you do is 
safe as eating sphagetti. Is it yes or 


drive my wife. Then, toward the end 


of the month, I'll have another little no?” 
'= _job for you, but it will take brains. “Alla right,” Pacci agreed reluc- 
You know what I mean? No rough tantly. ‘Alla right.” 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
PPPPIPPPECEECEEE 
ACCUSED OF PRINTING AND FORGING CHECKS 


THREE young men arrested in New York recently have admitted, detectives 

say, that during a period of two months they forged checks and cashed 
them for amounts aggregating twenty thousand dollars. Samuel Mehl, a sales- 
man; William V. April, a salesman, and Harvey V. April, a printer, who, the 
police say, is known also as Peter Rogers, are the accused. 

Detectives Browne, Newman, and Meehan, of the bomb squad, who aided 
private detectives in the arrests, say they know of twenty-seven checks, ranging in 
amounts from five hundred to eleven hundred dollars, that have been cashed by 
the young men, the eldest of whom is only twenty-four years of age. The blank 

“ checks used were made in the printing shop where the men were arrested, which 
they conducted under ihe name of the April Press. 

Obtaining checks from their customers in payment for work done in the 
printing shop, the accused men, the police allege, forged the customers’ signa- 
tures to the checks they had printed. Then the checks were certified by the banks 
on which they were drawn. The next step was to purchase small quantities of 
merchandise from stores, give the storekeepers the forged checks in payment, 
and to receive large amounts of money in change. 

NHN 


ROBBED OF DIAMONDS ON TRAIN 


HILE Matt Levy, a Chicago diamond wholesaler and appraiser, slept in the 
lower berth of a Pullman sleeper one recent night he was robbed of a 
bag containing diamonds valued at one hundred thousand dollars. Levy told 
the Chicago authorities that he boarded the train at Albany, New York. Being 
inclined toward sociability, he entered a game of pinochle in the club car. The 
game progressed until the early hours of the morning, and it was after two 
o'clock when he went to his berth. He placed the pigskin brief case, in which he 
was carrying the gems, between the two pillows in the berth. Upon awaking 
shortly before six o'clock he slipped his hand between the pillows and found 
that the brief case had disappeared. 

The robbery was enacted right under Assistant State’s Attorney William 
Henry, who had the berth above Levy. Across the aisle from the gem appraiser 
was M. P. Linn, an advertising nian of New York and Chicago. Both Linn and 
Henry told how they had been awakened suddenly by the cries of the diamond 
merchant. Mr. Henry said that a bag containing his toilet articles had been taken 
earlier in the night and returned mysteriously to its place about ten minutes later. 

Railroad detectives and the Chicago police are investigating the case. 
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OLD, wet, clammy, autumnal 
{ ! dusk, exuding from the tow- 
; ering elms and penned under 


the flanking cypresses, was 
already stealing between the coiumns 
and settling under the portico of the 
rambling, secluded mansion. If there 
was a bell it was indistinguishable in 
the gloom. The reverberations from 
the grotesque knocker, a_ grinning 
Chinese god, bright-eyed with beads of 
the ubiquitous moisture, resounded 
through an apparently deserted house. 
Barney listened. There was no sound 
but the everlasting dripping from the 
sagging eaves, the steady dropping 
from the gloomy trees, the slight scrap- 
ing of a bough against the curling clap- 
boards over the porch as _ soundless 
wind began to replace the stifling calm, 
and an uneasy squeaking of the rotting 
floor under his feet. 

Yet the house was tenanted, for he 
had seen the slight wisp of sluggish 
gray smoke curling heavily upward 
from the kitchen chimney. But there 
was no answer, and wunaccountably 
Barney began to feel relieved. Obliged 
to remain in this sequestered New 
England town for some weeks, he had 
followed his usual course of procedure 
—to select the most attractive house on 
the cheeriest avenue, the farthest pos- 
sible from the gloomy, morbid rooming 
section, and to trust to his smile and 
winning address to gain him admit- 
tance. This October night, with early 


dark closing in with the rain, he had 


had little enough time for reconnoiter- 
ing ; but this Colonial mansion, set well 
back from the road and apart from its 
more modern neighbors, had attracted 
him. 

The instant he had set foot on the 
moldy porch, however, the weird, in- 
tangibie depression, of which he had 
been conscious on the weed-grown, 
murky driveway, had grown to be a 
certain reality, and a vague presenti- 
ment of danger had swept over him 
with physical intensity. Perhaps it 
was due to the scarcely perceptible air 
of decay in house and grounds; per- 
haps to the trees of death; per- 
haps to the peeling yellow paint on the 
once white columns; perhaps to the 
ceaseless drizzle which gave promise of 
thickening to a storm—but all this, he 
recalled, had often been forgotten by 
the cheerful firesides rendered doubly 
appealing by the contrast. 

It was not due to any combination of 
physical circumstances; there was 
something else—the dark hallway seen 
dimly through the leaded, diamond 
panes, some sinister warning conveyed 
by the maliciously hideous knocker, 
some repellent, nauseating odor as of 
foul gases long confined in a tomb, 
which caused a vague, unnamable, un- 
reasoning terror that he had not ex- 
perienced since childhood. 

Still no answer. With a feeling of 
relief he turned to go. But his inborn 
perversity refused to allow him to re- 
treat without cause into the searching 
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wetness and gathering night. 
whirled resolutely, overcame his repug- 
nance, and again grasped the repellent 
knocker. The sound was not a cheer- 
ful rapping, but more like clods falling 
on a leaden coffin, and as he withdrew 
his hand one of the growing eye-beads 
dropped with the effect of a malicious, 
triumphant wink. Barney snarled at 
the inoffensive metal, then smiled a wry 
smile as he realized how far he was 
from his usual unruffled serenity. 

Now he detected a sound within the 
ancient residence. At first muffled and 
deadened, much like the dripping 
water, it gradually became more dis- 
tinct, a measured tapping which slowly 
drew closer from unknown cavernous 
depths within. The chain rattled omi- 
nously, and the god winked his other 
eye as the heavy door swung groaning 
back to disclose a face and form which 
might well have been the embodied 
spirit of the place. 

An old, old woman, small, bent, de- 
crepit, stood leaning on her cane. Her 
straggling white locks accentuated the 
sunken checks, the protruding nose and 
chin, and the pallor of the wrinkled 
face. Barney stood petritied, his soft 
hat crushed in his nervous hand. 
Never had he seen such an expression- 
Jess face. Not a trace of a smile in the 
corners of the toothless mouth, not a 
genial line in the masklike face, not a 
sign of life itself was there in the whole 
figure—except the slow, catty rubbing 
of the gnarled hands on the head of the 
cane and the fixed, inquiring intensity 
of the cold eyes. 

Barney looked to see a company of 
bats come winging from the caves. He 
gathered his wits and shook himself, 
but before he could speak she put out 
a protesting hand; and when she spoke, 
her voice, while tremulous, held a hard, 
metallic strength, in keeping with her 
chains and bolts and knocker. 
“Do you want to hire a room?’ 


’ 


Her 


eyes were bright, eager; wistful, even. 


He, 
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Barney could scarcely believe his 
ears. Fighting back the cowardly nega- 
tive, he smiled. “Yes, that is exactly 
why I have come. How did you 
know ?” 

“I know. I know. They all come 
with the dusk and the rain. I have 
been expecting you all day. Yes, I can 
give you a good room, a good room, a 
good room.” 

There were hurrying steps on the 
carpeted stairs, and the woman turned 
toward the gloom, her voice trembling 
from the cold chill of evening. “He 
wants to hire a room, Ellen.” 

“No! We won't take another 
roomer,” and Barney’s nervous smile 
of relief changed to a grin of appre- 
hension as the housekeeper appeared. 
She was elderly and her faded wrapper 
clung to her tall, gaunt frame. Her 
face was harsh, sour, forbidding, but 
Barney knew her for the typical New 
Englander, and to him she was a figure 
from the everyday world. Her frown 
put an end to his dreary fancies. Still, 
he was inwardly glad when she again 
stated, “We are sorry, but we don’t 
take roometss.” He noted that her 
voice began with purpose and determi- 
nation and ended with the rising inflec- 
tion of pleading, especially as she 
added. ‘Come, Mrs, Edgely; it is cold 
and damp.” 

The old woman resisted the hand 
which sought to draw her from the 
doorway. “We will take this young 
man,” and the voice was one accus- 
tomed to obedience. 

“But you said after the -—— 

“We will take this young man. Come 
in, sir.” 

As if hypnotized, Barney picked up 
his grip and stepped over the cheerless 
threshold to sense with increased force 
the musty odor of decay and the cold, 
penetrating chill of the unheated house. 
While the housekeeper secured the 
door, Barney followed his feeble guide 
across the shadowy hallway and up the 
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black-walnut staircase. As he mounted 
he was aware of mysterious doorways 
to empty rooms, oil paintings of a for- 
gotten generation, a great clock on the 
landing which seemed to imitate the 
tapping of the cane, death weapons 
from all parts of the world—and al- 
ways the insidious, unreal odor which 
had so affected him on the stoop. He 
turned to look for the cat he knew was 
following and felt a sense of loss at 
not finding it. Another flight of stairs 
mounted to the third floor, but the 
woman threw open the door to the 
room over the portico. 

“Not this room!” cried the house- 
keeper, and Barney was thrilled by the 
unmistakable, vibrant note of fear. 
“Give him the attic room, not this!” 

“Yes, I should much prefer to have 
the attic room,” said Barney in the 
most sincere speech of his life. 

The woman led the way inside. 
“This is the best room. You shall have 
this. It is next to mine,” and she in- 
dicated the side where the heavy, four- 
posted bed stood solidly against the 
wall. Detailed objects were indistin- 
guishable in the fast-gathering dusk, 
and the gas jets failed to do more than 
outline the solid, massive furniture, 
the carved whatnot, the black fireplace 
with its antique andirons, and to cast a 
yellow glimmer on the dark wall paper 
and the ancient pictures and curios. 

“My departed husband,” cackled the 
old woman, as his eyes rested involun- 
tarily on the portrait low-hung over 
the bed. It was the picture of a hard- 
faced man of about fifty years of age, 
and well had the painter caught the cold 
cruelty which he had summed up in 
the eyes. “You will be happy here as 
long as you choose to stay,” but the 
assurance brought no relief to Barney. 
“It is much too wet for you to go out 
to dinner. Take dinner with us. Miss 


Holcombe will be glad of the com- 


pany.” 
The housekeeper was glad, and it 
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soon became apparent to the young 
man that she was seeking an opportu- 
nity to speak to him alone. Her mis- 
tress, however, thwarted the desire. 
She remained ever at Barney’s side. 
Her sharp eyes were always upon him, 
except when he became uneasy under 
the scrutiny, when they turned away 
for the moment. The conversation was 
of deaths and burials, in both of which 
the old woman took a profound inter- 
est. 

Barney acquired the information 
that her husband had died in this old 
mansion some twenty-five years before, 
and that since then they had taken 
roomers, ail of whom had been satis- 
fied. But the uneasy sensation of fear 
had persisted and deepened, helped by 
the covert glances of the old woman 
and the poorly concealed fear of the 
housekeeper. Barney was glad when 
the meal was ended and he could plead 
fatigue and the desire to retire early. 

“Are you very tired?” asked the 
woman, with what Barney tried to in- 
terpret as motherly solicitude. 

“Very,” he responded. “I have been 
traveling all day, and so I shall appre- 
ciate that great bed.” 

“All the others found it very com- 
fortable. Good night, and sleep well.” 

Barney tried to muster his usual 
light-heartedness as he answered, but 
the attempt was a dismal failure. He 
gained his room and proceeded to light 
all the serviceable gas jets in the cluster 
of aged, figured globes which hung on 
the carved mahogany bracket in the 
center of the room. Only three would 
burn, and the fishtail flares, far from 
dispelling the gloom, served only to ac- 
centuate it with faint, yellowish glim- 
mers which threw flickering shadows 
into the dark corners. Only the hus- 
band’s picture was really illuminated, 
and Barney sensed with a feeling of 
awe the resemblance between his eyes 
and the eyes of the Chinese god on the 
front door. 
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In spite of his protestations of 
fatigue he did not go immediately to 
bed. He drew a chair up to the win- 
dow, lighted his pipe, and looked out 
through the night at the quavering 
street lamp far down the avenue, won- 
dering at his emotions. The wind was 
rising rapidly, and the rain beat on the 
pane and slashed against the side of the 
house. A branch from the towering 
elm scraped against the clapboards with 
a rat-a-tat-tat and a shrill shrieking not 
far from the window. In fact, every- 
thing outside shrieked or sobbed with 
maniacal frenzy, and everything inside 
groaned, creaked, or tapped. The 
beams and rafters groaned and creaked 
as the rising gusts assailed the house; 
the windows and doors rattled and 
tapped. At times the shrill voices of 
the women reached his ears. Evidently 
the housekeeper was still expostulating, 
and her only answer was the creepy, 
cackling laughter. 

The tapping cane traveled over the 
whole house, on the stairs, in the hall- 
way, in the next room, outside his door, 
in the room again, as if the storm had 
given the woman new strength and re- 
fused to allow her to sleep. The hall 
clock tapped with barely heard voice in 
the chorus of sounds, and the cane con- 
tinued to tap until Barney went to the 
door to ask if there were anything he 
could do. She did not answer, but re- 
treated, as if in fear, to her own room, 
and for a while there was comparative 
silence in the melancholy chamber. 

Toward nine o’clock, when the youth 
was considering trying to find forget- 
fulness by going to bed, he heard the 
swift step of the housekeeper. A low 
knock, and a slip of paper was thrust 
under the door. He picked it up, not- 
ing as he did so, three or four black 
moths which fluttered out from the 
darkness behind the bed. The steps re- 
treated. A door was closed and unmis- 
takably locked. Barney heard the 
rasping as the bolt entered the socket. 
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With a sinking of the heart he ap- 
proached the light. 

“Please, please don’t commit suicide! 
There have been too many in that room 
already—her husband was the first, 
twenty-five years ago, and only last 
month there was one. There seems to 
be something about the house and the 
room. I don’t want to scare you, but 
if you feel that way at all, please leave 
the house, because I can’t stand an- 
other.” 

Barney gazed in awe mingled with 
terror. So that was the explanation! 
Death was in the house and in the 
bedchamber, and he had sensed it with- 
out knowing why. Seized with sudden 
panic, he hastily repacked his grip and 


took two steps toward the door. Then 
he stopped. 
“Commit suicide! Me?” and he 


laughed with the nearest approach to 
normality since he had arrived in the 
house. “I guess if I went through that 
confounded war without losing my 
nerve, I can stand a roomful of 
ghosts.” 

He threw off his coat and almost re- 
pented his resolution. The husband ap- 
peared cynically amused, and the sar- 
donic eyes twinkled creepily in the 
flickering light. Barney had deter- 
mined to stay the night, but he could 
not bring himself to go to bed with 
that baleful face just over his pillow. 
Pipeful after pipeful he smoked while 
he tried to analyze his emotions and 
refer them to a combination of natural 
phenomena; but, far from soothing his 
nerves, the tobacco seemed to aggra- 
vate the trouble. 

Then he found himself getting child- 
ish as the sinister suggestion in the 
letter grew ever more real, more defi- 
nite, more alluring—a suggestion con- 
veyed ever more strongly by the re- 
membrance of the eerie light in the 





witch’s eyes. Why did the house- 
keeper lock herself in at night? True, 
there was probably a bell, but And 


* 








why didn’t the old woman go to bed 
instead of tapping around the house as 
if she could see in the dark? Why had 
she looked so gloatingly upon him as 
she bade him good night? Why did 
she chuckle so and rub her hands to- 
gether on the head of her cane? Why 
were her eyes so bright, without a trace 
of good humor? Was she the victim of 
mental aberration? Why was his to- 
bacco so moist and biting? And why 
did the husband’s eyes follow him with 
such a knowing leer? 

Until eleven o’clock sounded on the 
melancholy timepiece on the stairs, 
Barney pulled at his gurgling, bitter 
pipe, and with each puff his nerves be- 
came worse. At length, cursing the 
cowardice which feared to sleep under 
the grinning eyes—eyes which he felt 
would still peer down at him through 
the darkness—he resolutely crossed the 
room, faced the picture squarely, and 
drew it away from the wall. So that 
was why it was hung over that par- 
ticular spot. The wall paper was gone, 
and the picture hid the crumbling, dis- 
colored plastering as well as a hole 
in need of filling, a hole much like a 
mousehole, were it not so far from the 
floor. He allowed the frame to swing 
back and moodily prepared for bed, 
avoiding the while the sinister eyes. 
The autumnal rains were now slashing 
wildly against the house, and he could 
open the window but a few inches. He 
turned out the lights and crept into bed. 

It seemed that sleep would never 
come. Once, for a moment, he heard 
the tapping again in the hall; then that 
died away, and there was no sound but 
the rain, the wind, the whipping 
branches, and the creaking of the old 
house as of a ship in a storm. But a 
ship is a light creature even when bat- 
tling the waves; this abode seemed 
more like a foundering, water-logged 
derelict—and the morbid thoughts re- 
turned. Why not end it all? This 


striving for mastery and position, this 
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79 
struggle for a bare, comfortless exist- 
ence seemed so futile when viewed 
from this room where at least two 
others had come to the same conclu- 
sion, A little gas would end it all and 
not unpleasantly. 

Afraid of himself in this train of 
thought he took a fresh grip on his 
nerves, curled up in a ball, and com- 
posed himself to sleep, resolutely driv- 
ing away all morbid thoughts from his 
mind, even that of the picture above. 
Finally, as his youth and strength be- 
gan to overcome the effects of the ex- 
cessive tobacco, he gradually felt him- 
self slipping into a dreary, hopeléss 
state in which the turbulent elements 
continued to rage, shot through for a 
moment with a vague, sinister, almost 
soundless tapping near the head of his 
bed which thrilled him with its menace. 
And now, after ages, a softer hissing 
mingled its voice with the others, and 
it was accompanied by rolling floods of 
a dreary sea, a sea of death, over which 
hung a cloud which had an odor of 
Lethe, repelling by its menace and at- 
tracting by its promise of eternal 
peace. His brain functioned enough to 
warn him to flee the danger, but his lan- 
guorous, palsied limbs refused the bid- 
ding. He felt himself sinking into the 
slimy sea with not enough strength to 
make a move to save himself. 

And now he was back on the fields 
of France, wounded, helpless, and 
alone on a vast plain, with the poison- 
ous gases settling ever thicker and 
thicker around him. A shell struck a 
tree near by, and a bough crashed down 
beside him, for the moment driving 
away the poison and bringing life-giv- 
ing fresh air. He struggled to his feet, 
stepped forward, and fell—to find him- 
self lying by the side of his bed, awake 
to the realization that the room was 
full of illuminating gas which still 
rushed forth from open pipes. 

Wondering dimly if his subconscious 
self had turned on the suicidal cocks, 
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he started to craw! toward’ the open 
window. Fully awake he was, but still 
he had almost no control over his 
muscles. Inch by painful inch he 
fought his way to the window which 
had been crashed in by a broken limb 
of the elm, pulled himself across the 
sill, and hung there while paroxysms 
of nausea swept over him. He did not 
notice the cold dawn high in the bro- 
ken, scurrying heavens. He was con- 
scious only of the death cloud which 
reached out after him as if to claim 
him even yet with its long, tenacious 
fingers. : 

And once again ie heard the re- 
morseless tapping. .t proceeded from 
the adjoining room, into the hallway, 
and up to his door. He tried to shout 
a warning, but was unable to speak. 
The knob rattled, the door opened, and 
with a chuckle the tapping cane entered 
his room. Sudden fear took possession 
of the fainting man. This werewolf in 
the darkness behind him lived on this 
poisoned air. To her it was the breath 
of life, and now she had come to watch 
his death agonies and gloat over his 
helplessness. A flash light sent its 
sharp rays past him. As he tried to 
pull himself agross the sill to drop to 
the ground, a sharper gust of the dying 
storm slammed the door of his room 
shut with a crash. Darney heard the 
startled cry, the rattle of the dropped 
flash light, and the frenzied pounding 
of the cane as the old woman groped 
for the doorknob. His one thought 
was pure relief. She was mortal, after 
all. In a moment came a heavy fall, 
labored breathing, and silence. 

Overhead the light grew stronger. 
Under the cypresses pools of water 
showed gray in the morning light. Day 
was stealing into the room before Bar- 
ney could muster enough strength to 
bend low, take a deep breath, and make 
his way to the hall. He closed the 


door behind him; it was too late now to 
help the still figure stretched out on 


the floor with the white handkerchief 
tied over its mouth. Furthermore, he 
was still afraid. In a moment he re- 
covered his strength and faculties. The 
first thing to do was to shut off the 
gas. He made a quick turn around the 
room and was back in the hallway be- 
wildered beyond expression. All the 
gas jets were safely turned off, yet the 
death fumes were still pouring into the 
room. 

It seemed an age of interminable ex- 
planation before the gaunt housekeeper 
could be induced to put on her faded 
wrapper and come forth from her re- 
treat, and then her presence was worth 
little. She wrung her hands and shiv- 
ered in the chill and whimpered as Bar- 
ney told his story. She was overcome 
by the new disaster and appeared to 
look upon Barney as the author. 

Moved by the desire to do something, 
he aimlessly examined the neighboring 
room, which was free from gas. As he 
stumbled along the side near his room 
he noticed, sunk in to the wall, a small, 
open cabinet. He looked in, then stif- 
fened in wonder. He listened. The 
sound was of rushing gas. He flashed 
his light within and found that the gas 
pipes for the floor met at that point— 
and one, which turned into the wall 
just about over his bed, gave forth the 
hissing sound. And well it might, for 
the stopcock was wide open. The 
housekeeper came running at his star- 
tled cry. 

“What was her husband like?” Bar- 
ney’s voice was terrible, and the woman 
shriveled under it. 

‘Why, he was a brute. He was a sea 
captain and abused her shamefully 
when he was home and drunk, which 
was most of the time.” 

“And how did he die?” 

“He committed suicide by gas, after 
a particularly bad night. The neigh- 
bors said it was due to remorse, but I 
never saw any indications of it. But 
why ig 
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“It wasn't due to remorse,” said  shrieked and tottered against the wall 
Barney. “She killed him.” The for support. “But—but how about the 
woman did not answer, and he went other?” 
on: “This pipe should come out over Barney shut off the gas and turned 
my bed, about at that picture. That is to meet her eyes. In the dim, ghostly 
just where it does come out! And she light of dawn they stared at each other, 
turned it on from in here.” dawning intelligence changing to pity 
The shivering woman looked and and horror. And in the next room the 
nodded in conviction. She knew her husband grinned sardonically down at 
mistress and had no doubts whatever his dead wife, and on the front door 
but that the youth was right. Then she the Chinese god winked to himself. 


BEGGAR HAD EIGHTEEN HUNDRED DOLLARS 


A® old woman who was arrested in New York recently for begging was found 

by the police to have more money than many of those of whom she sought 
alms. When searched at a police station she had one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-four dollars and fifty-four cents in a bag made of cheap cloth, which was 
tied at her waist. There was one thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight dollars 
in bills, from one to one-hundred-dollar denominations; twenty-two dollars and 
fifty cents in silver, twelve dollars and fifty cents in gold, and one hundred and 
fifty-four pennies. 

Before the money was discovered she told the police she was poor and had 
no means of support. Sympathy was with her until Mrs. Sweeney, the police 
matron, was ordered to search her. Then the aged wendicant fought like a wild 
woman and was controlled only when five men held her. 

Her story proved false, the woman became calm and gave the pqljice her 
name. She is Mrs. Maria Elopowlou, sixty-four years old. Her daughter and 
son soon arrived at the police station and expressed amazement at their mother’s 
conduct. The daughter said she works in a factory, earns twenty dollars a week, 
and gives all of it to her mother; she supposed her mother had saved some money 
and had put it into a bank. 


SUICIDES INCREASE 


USINESS depression is held responsible for an increase of three thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-eight in the number of adult suicides in this country 
during the first six months of 1921, as compared with the same period in 1920. 
Parental neglect and fear of school examinations were principal causes in the 
suicide of two hundred and fourteen boys, of an average age of sixteen, and 
two hundred and ninety-three girls, averaging fifteen years of age. In most cases 
the boys used revolvers and the girls poison. 

Twice as many men as women took their own lives. In the first six months 
of 1921 six thousand five hundred and nine adults committed suicide and five 
hundred and seven children put an end to their lives. 
6A—pbs 
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A Pinklin West Story 


Als Narrated by Thorne Miller 


Author of ‘‘Poisoned Light,’’ etc. 


HE telephone rang insistently, 
and, reasoning that only one 
man in Chicago had our tele- 
phone number, I pushed the 

instrument across the table to the side 
where Pinklin West was sitting. 

“Conklin, of course,” I said; our 
presence in the shabby Dearborn Street 
rooming house, wherein we had estab- 
lished temporary quarters, was in line 
with West’s search for the pilfered 
Conklin jewels after the police had 
failed to recover them, and West was 
interested in the movements of a cer- 
tain burglarious gentleman who an- 
swered to the name of “Red” Cooghan. 

Never to be hurried, West let the 
telephone jangle while he calmly came 
to the end of a paragraph in the book 
he was reading—and it was one of 
those heavy treatises on criminology 
wherein the paragraphs are very long. 

Thoughtful of my curiosity, the 
phone was fitted with an extension re- 
ceiver whereby both of us could listen 
in, and West pushed it toward me as, 
with his other hand, he drew the phone 
closer in front of him. 

“Hello! West?” I at once recog- 
nized Conklin’s voice. “Conklin talk- 
ing. You know Whitelaw—Jasper 
Whitelaw, the broker? Well, I was 
talking with Whitelaw at lunch, and I 
got to telling him about you and how 
you were working on my case. He’s 
been telling me a quite amazing story— 
quite amazing indeed. A very serious 


matter—very serious, West. I want to 
| take the liberty of sending him around 


to see you; you’re bound to be inter- 
ested. You can let my matter drop for 
a few days if necessary while you look 
after this Whitelaw case. It’s all right, 
isn’t it?” 

The name of Jasper Whitelaw stood 
fairly well at the top of the list in the 
city’s financial roster, but I knew that 
was not the reason why West grunted 
agreement. He knew full well that 
Oliver Conklin was not the sort of man 
who spoke so positively of a “very seri- 
ous matter” unless it was, in fact, very 
serious. 

“All right, West; much obliged,” 
went on Conklin. “We’re at the club 
now, and Whitelaw will be over there 
to see you as fast as his chauffeur can 
bring him.” 

“Quite a client!” I exclaimed as I 
laid down the receiver at the click of 
the broken connection. “Now I won- 
der what Jasper Whitelaw’s trouble is.” 

Pinklin West surveyed me in mild 
reproof with his expressionless, 
washed-out blue eyes. 

“What’s the need of burdening your 
mind with idle speculation, Thorne, 
when Whitelaw himself will be here in 
a few minutes and tell us?” he de- 
manded with his shadowy smile. “I 
declare, my dear friend, you are the 
bound slave of a most capricious im- 
agination; no doubt you will have a 
full dozen theories about Whitelaw’s 
problems all quite nicely worked out 
before he arrives.” 

Of course I agreed that that was 
common sense, but I have neither the 
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* patience nor the clarity of thought 
which is my employer’s, that strangely 
placid manner of examining matters, 
and at times the almost uncanny 
faculty of getting straight to the bot- 
tom of things. I began to entertain 
myself with a guessing contest as to 
what could be Whitelaw’s particular 
mystery. One thing was always rea- 
sonably certain—when any one sought 
out Pinklin West, there was involved a 
mystery which called for special talents 
on the part of a criminologist. 

West, entirely unconcerned by the 
prospective visit of one of the city’s 
financial powers, went ahead with his 
reading, and I with my ponderings. It 
was not more than twenty minutes— 
rather quick time from The Loop— 
that there was an imperious rap at the 
door. 

“Whitelaw, no doubt,” said West. 
“Let him in, will you, Thorne?” 

He came in with that air which is 
almost ponposity, shoulders back, and 
-heavy chin thrust forward with cus- 
tomary aggressiveness. One glance at 
him, and it was easy to understand that 
he had fought his way to fortune fom 
obscure poverty. Closer examination 
of his facial features, and one judged 
that perhaps, too, he had not always 
fought fairly, and that he was entirely 
ruthless when any one stood in the way 
of something that he wanted. There 
had been a number of stories about his 
unsavory financial methods. 

“Which one of you is West?” he de- 
manded. 

I pointed to the chair where my em- 
ployer and friend was leisurely putting 
a marker in his book. He did not make 
a move to get up or to offer his hand; 
there was no sign of deference in his 
attitude. I thought that West shared 
with me an instinctive dislike for the 
millionaire. 

West, at first-glance, is not a pre- 
possessing individual; his peculiarly 

blue eyes, and their_ nervous habit of 
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blinking vacantly from behirid his spec- 
tacles, rather give the impression of 
thoughts wandering hazily afield. His 
loosely carried body conveys the no- 
tion of perpetual lassitude. Whitelaw, 
who, no doubt, expected to find a pep- 
pery, ferret-eyed man with an abnor- 
mal alertness, and who was accustomed 
to having men snap to attention, so to 
speak, in his presence, frowned in evi- 
dent disapproval. 

“You are West?” he demanded. 
‘Humph! You certainly don’t look 
much like the detective that Conklin 
was telling me about.” 

West extremely dislikes the title of 
“detective,” but he ignored the refer- 
ence except to say: 

“I don’t care for preliminaries, Mr. 
Whitelaw. State as briefly as possible 
what it is that you want to see me 
about.” 

Himself a master of directness, I 
suppose that old Jasper Whitelaw—I 
call him “old,” whereas, to be exact, 
he was fifty-one—rather admired 
West’s bluntness, as much as the curt- 
ness of it surprised him. He sat down 
at the end of the table and, as he took 
an envelope from his pocket, jerked his 
head in my direction. 

“T presume that you will ask your 
servant to retire; this is quite a pri- 
vate matter,” he said with cutting sar- 
casm. 

“Mr. Miller is not a servant,” replied 
West. “He is my associate and friend. 
He is fully as trustworthy as myself 
and is my confidant in all matters.” 

“IT would much prefer, Mr. West, to 
discuss this matter with you alone,” 
insisted Whitelaw. 

I moved toward the door, but West 
held me with a glance. 

“Don’t go, Thorne,” he said; then: 
“You may proceed, Mr. Whitelaw, if 
you still so choose.” 

For a moment Whitelaw hesitated, 
his faced flushed angrily; he was not 
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accustomed to having his will opposed 
in this offhand fashion. 

“Tf the matter was not so serious, 
and if Conklin had not spoken so highly 
of you, I’d tell you to go to the devil,” 
he said shortly. 

From the envelope he took a folded 
piece of paper and laid it on the table 
in front of West. 

“Got this in the mail this morning,” 
he stated. “It is the sixth one, exactly 
like it, that has come in the mail dur- 
ing the past few days. I have them 
all here.” 

West, after scanning it closely for a 
moment, passed the paper on to me. 
Whitelaw looked indignant but said 
nothing. The slip of paper contained 
two typewritten lines, which read: 

If the announcement is made at the re- 


ception Wediiesday night, you shall be dead 
within twelve hours. 


Being a rather assiduous reader of 
the newspapers, I was able to have 
some intimation of what it meant. It 
had been rumored in society circles 
that Jasper Whitelaw, divorced some 
dozen or more years, was to take as his 
bride the beautiful Ruth Tinsley, a 
most charming débutante of the past 
season. I recalled, as well, further 
comment of the rumor in the often- 
times distressingly frank columns of 
The Social Gossip, a spicy little weekly 
given to tattling about social folk. 

The Social Gossip intimated, in that 
carefully written, libel-proof style of 
which its editor seemed to be master, 
that Miss Tinsley was being led to the 
altar very much against her own de- 
sire, that she was making a great sac- 
rifice—the greatest that a woman can 
make—in order to save her father, 
Theodore Tinsley, from the financial 
ruin which Whitelaw could bring upon 
him, and that her heart had been given 
to Ernest Roberts, a most worthy but 
comparatively poor young man who 
had a great deal of family and very lit- 
tle money. 
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“You were, I take it, planning a re-" 


ception for Wednesday night,” said 
West. 

“I don’t like your tense,” said White- 
law with a grim tightening of his cruel 
lips. “I am going to hold that recep- 
tion on Wednesday night.” 

“Of course; of course,” said West, 


nodding. ‘You can be frightened but 
not bluffed.” 
“Frightened? Nonsense!” retorted 


the millionaire. “I am merely taking 
precautions, and I want you to trap the 
person who wrote that letter.” 

“Person?” murmured West. “Then 
I take it that the sex of the threatener 
is in doubt.” 

“Yes, it is,’ agreed Whitelaw. 
“There are—um—a number of persons 
who might have written it.” 

“Tell me who they are, and why they 
might have written it,” West com- 
manded quietly. 

“T shall be entirely frank with you; 
it is necessary in such matters,” began 
Whitelaw. “At this reception Wednes- 
day night I intend to make two annouce- 
ments which will mark the realization 
of two ambitions—my engagement to 
the most beautiful woman in Chicago, 
and which—Conklin says that you 
never betray a confidence—unlocks the 
door of society to me, and—the an- 
nouncement that I have acquired con- 
trol of the Universal Products Com- 
pany. > 

“These two announcements touch 
the lives of several people. 

“First, there is — um — Ernest 
Roberts, who has been an—ah—unsuc- 
cessful suitor for the hand of the young 
woman I am about to marry. He 
doubtless imagines that he is quite in 
love with the young woman; I am told 
that he is—um—quite insane over the 
matter. 

“Secondly, in my fight for control 
of the Universal Products Company, 
I have made a very bitter enemy in 
Henry Anthony. He has opposed me 
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at every turn, and he knows that now 
I shall crush him and his crowd—like 
this!” And Jasper Whitelaw’s heavy, 
blunt fingers closed upon and crum- 
pled the envelope which he still held in 
his hand. “When I get through with 
him Henry Anthony won’t be worth a 
dollar; I'll show him that no man can 
oppose me and not suffer for it. I 
brook no interference in my plans!” 

I don’t think I had ever seen a more 
cruel expression on a human face. 

“That makes two who would like to 
see you out of the way,” murmured 
West. 

“Then there is a woman,” pursued 
Whitelaw. “She has become very much 
infatuated with me. I never had any— 
um—serious intentions toward her, and 
I thought that I had given her to un- 
derstand as much, but women—well, 
you know how.it is when they take a 
fancy to a man.” It was evident that 
it rather pleased the man’s conceit, too. 
“She has made several unpleasant 
scenes for me. It is quite possible that 
she might have written mé these notes 
in an effort to—er—frighten me. It is 
barely possible, also, that she might— 
er—let her emotions carry her still far- 
ther. Mrs. Farley—Mrs. Edith Farley 
is her name—is of the—ah—emotional 
Spanish type.” 

“Ts this a complete list of your dan- 
gerous enemies, as you consider them ?” 
asked West, as Whitelaw paused. 

“Of course I have other enemies,” 
answered the millionaire. “A man in 
my position, you know, is bound to 
make enemies. I would have to have 
had more lives than a cat, had all of 
the people who have threatened to kill 
me carried out their threats. However, 
[ have listed the three whom [ think 
might be impelled by a motive con- 
nected with either my marriage to Miss 


’ 


Tinsley—unless—but that is ridicu- 
lous.” 
“T think that I had best hear the 


’ 


half suspicions, too,” suggested West. 
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“I was thinking of the—er—the 
former Mrs. Whitelaw. I divorced her 
more than twelve years before, and she 
—well, she was a one-man woman, I 
suppose you would call it. But, as I 
said, it’s ridiculous; she has not com- 
municated with me since the divorce. 
She has even scorned the alimony pay- 
ments that I have sent her; in fact I 
have completely lost track of her.” 

West meditated for a moment as he 
digested these details. 

“Have any of these persons made 
threats against you?” he asked, 

“T don’t know as one could call them 
serious threats,” answered Whitelaw. 
“T have heard, for example, that young 
Roberts has said that he would rather 
kill me than to see me marry Miss 
Tinsley. 1 didn’t take any particular 
stock in that at the time I heard it, but 
he’s hot-headed and was, | believe, very 
much determined to marry Miss Tins- 
ley; in fact I believe that they were in 
a way engaged until she preferred me, 

“Henry Anthony became very ex- 
cited on the occasion of the last meet- 
ing with me; called me a lot of hard 
names, accused me of taking an unfair 
advantage of him, of bribing his em- 
ployees to learn his business secrets, 
and warning me that if I went ahead 
with my ‘nefarious plot,’ I think he 
called it, he would kill me. I put that 
down, however, to a passion of the mo- 
ment. 

“As to Mrs. Farley—well, she has 
told me on—um—frequent occasions 
that I should never marry any woman 
but her.” 

I stared at the man in utter disgust; 
there was not the slightest doubt that 
he had used the most underhand pos- 
sible methods in undermining Anthony, 
and he had, J doubted not, made quite 
serious love to Mrs. [arley and 
promptly thrown her over when he got 
the chance to marry a society woman 
and pocket a key to the duor of the ex- 
clusive set, which had remained so 
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tightly closed to him. He had not a 
spark of pity either for the man whose 
fortune he had stolen or for the woman 
upon whose heart he had trodden. 

“And what about Miss Tinsley?” 
queried West. “Is she a willing party 
to the match? Quite willing, I mean?” 

Whitelaw flushed angrily but held 
his temper. 

“She—ah—sees the—er—wisdom of 
a marriage with me,” he replied with 
more honesty than I had expected of 
him. “I see what you mean; you heard 
these rumors of a marriage of neces- 
sity and are thinking that she has in- 
spired these notes in an effort to—ah 
—discourage my plans. No, she takes 
a very sensible view of the matter; 
quite a sensible girl.” 

Being myself somewhat of a ro- 
manticist I inwardly shuddered; the 
man was cold-bloodedly buying a wife 
to please his own hard, selfish vanity. 

“And what is it, Mr. Whitelaw, that 
you propose having me do?” inquired 
West. 

“The thing may be pure bluff, West; 
nine chances to one it is. But I’m go- 
ing to play safe. I am going to give 
that reception, and I am going to make 
those two announcements. I am not 
afraid of man or devil, and I want the 
coward who wrote those notes to know 
it. Understand ?” 

He leaned forward over the table, 
and his jaw shot out and his big hand 
clenched. 

“West,” he said tersely, “I am going 
to invite to that reception of mine each 
of the persons who might have written 
those threatening notes. There’s an old 
Chinese proverb that I heard some- 
where—When beset by danger, walk 
into the midst of it; there you will find 
safety.’ Lot of truth in that; let a 
man show the white feather, and his 
enemies will be on his back. 

“And if some one really is going to 
carry out this threat, there’s no way I 
can stop it, unless I actually know 
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whom to guard against. Conklin tells 
me you are a wonder at figuring things 
out. I am going to invite Roberts, An- 
thony, and Mrs. Farley to the recep- 
tion; I’m sure they’ll come; Roberts 
and Mrs. Farley, because they think it 
wouldn’t look sportsmanlike to refuse, 
and Anthony because he wouldn’t want 
me to think that he was afraid to face 
me. I know human nature pretty well, 
you see. I’m sure it’s one of the three, 
and I want you to find out which is the 
one!” 

I fully expected West to shake his 
head, and in that mild manner of his 
refuse to have anything to do with it; 
I know I was thinking that any one 
who removed Jasper Whitelaw from 
this life wasn’t to be particularly 
blamed—at least morally. 

“All right, Whitelaw,” said West. 
“T’ll be there—Miller and I. What is 
the hour?” 


II. 


The Whitelaw mansion typified the 
owner. It was a showy place, situated 
on a prominent Lake Shore Drive cor- 
ner, where its architectual richness 
would be advertised to the world; ex- 
ceedingly vain, Whitelaw was no doubt 
pleased to know that thousands of 
passers-by would slow down their mo- 
tors and point it out as one of the sights 
of the city. 

When West and I arrived in a taxi 
the house was ablaze with lights, al- 
though it was some time before the 
guests would arrive. The solemn- 
faced butler had been told to expect us, 
it seemed, for the moment we told him 
our names he led us back to Jasper 
Whitelaw’s study. 

“You’re on time I see, West,” com- 
mented the millionaire. “Sit down, 
I’ve been thinking things over since I 
talked to you. Mrs. Farley telephoned, 
and, in what I guess would be called a 
sarcastically sweet manner, she ac- 
cepted the invitation. Anthony, I’m 
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sure of. I think the others will be here, 
too; I hope so. I’ve got to know who 
sent those notes!” 

This was the first ihtimation I had 
that Whitelaw was really frightened. 
He had suddenly given us a look be- 
neath his bluster, and we saw a soul 
quaking with terror, He was one of 
those men who had steeled himself to 
hide surface emotions. 

“Conklin tells me, West,” he went 
on, “that the big secret of your success 
is that you’re able to read people as 
easily as I can read the stock ticker, 
and I think I’ve devised a way where 
we can dispose of at least two of the 
possibilities. 

“Behind that tapestry there is an al- 
cove. There’s room for a couple of 
chairs. J want you and your assist- 
ant to hide yourselves there and listen 
to my talks with two of them—Mrs. 
Farley and Henry Anthony. [I'll get 
them here jn the study—one at a time, 
of course. Do you think you can tell?” 

“T never make rash promises,” said 
West. “I don’t profess to be a mind 
reader, you know.” 

“But you might be able to tell if 
either of them had written those threat- 
ening notes?” insisted Whitelaw. 

“Tt’s within the realm of possibility,” 
replied West. 

“Anyway it will be dark in the al- 
cove,’ explained the millionaire; “and 
the study will be well lighted. You can 
work a hole in the tapestry and, in that 
way, be able to see their faces. That 
ought to help, don’t you think?” 

“No doubt,” agreed West. 

When Whitelaw excused himself for 
a moment to look after some detail of 
the arrangement for the reception, 


West looked at me and almost achieved 
a smile, 

“Odd business, eh, Thorne ?” 

“I am surprised that you are wasting 
your time on such foolishness,” I re- 
torted shortly. 

“Tut, my friend; I don’t get many 
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paying cases, and this presents an op- 
portunity for a handsome fee.” 

Of course I didn’t take any stock in 
West’s suggestion of a monetary con- 
sideration; he had his own private in- 
come, some twenty thousand dollars a 
year, I believe, which was quite enough 
for his needs. The matter interested 
him, and that was the long and short 
of it. Looking back on the affair now, 
I see it as another proof of his weird 
faculty of managing to be present when 
there was mystery in the air. 

“T see you don’t take much stock in 
the seriousness of it,” he said. 

“No, I don’t,” I responded. ‘“Peo- 
ple of high standing like young Roberts 
or Henry Anthony don’t write threat- 
ening notes. If either one of those two 
were going to kill Whitelaw they would 
do it and have it over with.” 

“A most praiseworthy deduction, 
bon ami,” murmured West. 

“About the fair widow, Mrs. Farley, 
I couldn’t say,” I went on, thus en- 
couraged to voice my views. “I would 
want to know something about her. 
But it seems to me that the note was 
strangely unemotional for a jealous 
woman.” 

“Excellent; you are progressing!” 

“Threatening notes of this kind,” I 
continued, “are generally the work of 
immature or disordered minds, or of 
a practical joker. Jt would be as safe a 
guess as any to suppose that some ro- 
mantic person, reading The Social 
Gossip and wishing that Miss Tinsley, 
the princess, should marry her Prince 
Charming, who happens to be young 
Roberts, has sent those notes in the 
hope of playing cupid and scaring 
Whitelaw off. Certainly, Pink, no one 
who was acquainted with Whitelaw’s 
dogged determination could hope to 
alter his plans by such a ridiculous boo- 
boo.” 

“There you go spoiling it all by your 
absurd habit of guess,” said West, sigh- 
ing. “I had hopes that I could break 
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you of that. However, your little dis- 
sertation shows that you are beginning 
to grope toward the fundamentals of 
psychology.” 

We sat for some time in silence, for 
West, when he had his mind on one of 
his problems, is not much given to con- 
versation. It was more than half an 
hour when Whitelaw returned. 

“The guests are beginning to ar- 
rive,” he told us. “It will be a little 
close in the alcove, but I will keep you 
no longer than possible.” 

He drew aside the tapestry, which 
appeared like the unbroken surface of 
the wall, and I more than half sus- 
pected that it had been used before for 
the purpose of having a convenient 
witness; doubtless a number of the 
man’s big business deals had been 
closed in this very room, important 
matters in which it might be convenient 
to have, say, a stenographic report of 
the conversation. 

The covering dropped back, and 
West and I made ourselves as comfort- 
able’ as possible within the limited 
space. There were two easy-chairs. 

“You can hear quite plainly, you 
see,” said Whitelaw from the other side. 

“Quite plainly,” replied West. 

He found it unnecessary to make an 
opening in the tapestry as Whitelaw 
had suggested ; some one else had done 
it for him, but I, as curious as the pro- 
verbial cat, was forced to bore a peep- 
hole for myself, which I did with the 
blade of my penknife. 

It must have been fully three quar- 
ters of an hour later that I heard the 
study door open, but even before I 
could get my eye to the tiny aperture 
I heard the swish of silks and knew 
that we were about to see Mrs. Farley. 

Then I saw an amazingly pretty 
woman, if one cares for that vivacity 
which belongs to the extremely bru- 
net type. She was exquisitely gowned, 
her bare arms and shoulders gleam- 
ing like satin in the light which 
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showered down over her from the 
chandelier. 

“Well, Jasper?” she queried in a 
voice, the musical pitch of which, it 
seemed to me, was flawed by the dis- 
cordant note of repressed anger. “You 
have something to say to me—and per- 
haps I know what it is.” 

For a moment Whitelaw perhaps 
forgot the two men behind the tapes- 
try; he stared into Mrs. Farley’s face 
with something of admiration. 

“Edith,” he said hurriedly, “when— 
when I see you like this ” Quickly 
he checked the impulsive flow of 
words, and his face hardened. “I’ve 
been getting your messages,” he said 
gruffly. “I got all six of them.” 

“My messages? All six? What do 
you mean, Jasper? I have sent you no 
messages, except—except the hundreds 
of silent messages that I send you every 
day. Jasper, tell me—is—is it true that 
you—that you ” She stopped as 
her voice faltered. 

“That I am going to marry Miss 
Tinsley?” he finished for her. “Yes, 
it’s true; that’s what I wanted to talk 
to you about. I am going to announce 
the engagement to-night.” 

With a tremendous effort she tre- 
tained her composure. 

“You have something else to say?” 
Her voice was deadly calm. “No 
doubt you are going to write me a 
check to pay for my wounded pride. Is 
it that, Jasper?” 

Any one, except a man so blinded to 
the power of money as was Whitelaw, 
would never have reached for his check 
book—but that is precisely what he did. 

“I’m glad you see it that way,” he 
said in a tone of relief. “I will be gen- 
erous, Edith. Just leave it to me.” 

He leaned over the desk, and his pen 
scratched upon the paper. 

“It’s made out to cash, Edith,” he 
said. ‘‘An even hundred thousand; 
don’t you think that is fair?” 

The pent-up emotion almost shook 
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her beautiful frame, as deliberately 
she took the check and just as delib- 
erately tore it across twice and tossed 
the pieces into his face. 

“My heart is not for sale!” she cried 
wildly. “You—you fiend! To torture 
me like this! I could have stood any- 
thing—but this! You fool! To throw 
away a love like mine; Jasper, I love 
you—I love you! Jasper, can’t you 
see, can’t you understand? Won't you 
see before—before it is too late? Look 
at me . 

She reached out her arms to him, 
took a step forward, but he pushed her 
away almost roughly. For a moment 
she stood staring at him, her face 
drawn and ghastly white. Then her 
eyes blazed like illuminated jade. 

“You—you fiend!’ she whispered. 
“Tf—if I had a gun—if I had a gun 
1 would kill you!” 

The next instant she was at the 
door, had wrenched it open, and was 
fleeing down the hall. As the door 
slammed shut again Whitelaw. sank 
into a chair, mopping the beads of 
sweat from his brow. 

“You—you heard her,” he called to 
West. “You heard what she said. 
She—she’s the one who sent the notes.” 

“IT think not, Whitelaw,” replied 
West from behind the tapestry. ‘“Sup- 
pose we try test number two,” 


Henry Anthony knew what to ex- 
pect when he entered Jasper White- 
law’s study. 

“T think I know what you are go- 
ing to say, Whitelaw,” he declared. 
“Your jackals have been whispering it 
around that to-night you are to an- 
nounce that your dastardly methods 
have succeeded, and that you have me 
where you want me. | presumed that 
yoyr invitation meant that you were 
daring me to come and face the music 
in public. Well, I’m here. 

“T fail to comprehend the idea of 
this private conference, but it gives 
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me the opportunity of saying what I 
have many times said both behind your 
back and to your face. You are a 
crook, a scoundrel! 

“Expected me to whine, didn’t you, 
Whitelaw? Well, I’ve never whined 
yet. I can take my drubbing like a 
man. All ] want from you is your as- 
surance that the small stockholders will 
be taken care of. If you don’t x 

“Threatening me, are you?” said 
Whitelaw sneeringly. “Well, it isn’t 
the first time, I suppose. You’ve 
served notice on me before, I believe.” 

Anthony, his’ hands clenched, leaned 
forward. 

“Whitelaw,” he said, his voice 
steely hard, “for a good many years my 
word has meant something in this 
town. I promised every shareholder in 
the Universal Products Company that 
their money was as safe as in the 
United States treasury. And it is— 
unless you wreck the old company and 
freeze them out.” 

“The old crowd is going out—cold!” 
snappily declared Whitelaw. “And 
you can’t bluff me.” 

“T’m not bluffing you, Whitelaw!” 
exclaimed Anthony. “I’m warning 
you; I warn you that unless you an- 
nounce to-night, in outlining your plan 
of conducting the Universal Products 
Company, that the old stockholders are 
to be made safe—l warn you that 
you're going to get yours! Do I make 
myself clear?” 

Whitelaw had stepped back a pace in 
alarm. 

“Tf anything happens to me——” he 
began. 

“Well, Jasper Whitelaw, you go 
ahead with your crooked work and 
something will happen to you—some- 
thing very serious will happen to you. 
And I don’t think you need to be told, 
Whitelaw, that I’m a man who keeps 
his word. I gave my promise to those 
stockholders, and that promise is go- 
ing to be kept—at any cost! Remem- 
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ber, Whitelaw—at any cost! Now let 
me out of here.””’ He swung on his heel 
and turned to the door. 

Whitelaw, alone again, strode up and 
down the room for a_ moment. 
Come out, West,” he commanded. 


- “Come out and tell me what you think 


of this business. Which one of ’em 
is it? I thought it was the woman, and 
now—now I think it was Anthony. By 


heavens, West, he meant what he 
said!” 

“So I would judge,” remarked West 
dryly. 


“But I’m going ahead with it!” 
shouted the millionaire. “I’ve never 
been a quitter yet, and I’m not going 
to quit now.” 


“However, Whitelaw, Anthony 
never sent you those threatening 
notes.” 


“Then the woman—— 
“Neither of them,” responded West, 
“which, however, does not preclude 
possibility that either of them would 
kill you—if you drove them too far.” 


IIT. 


The evening’s entertainment pro- 
gressed- without mishap. I pass over 
the dinner, at the conclusion of which 
Ruth Tinsley’s father, Theodore Tins- 
ley, rose pathetically from his chair 
and in hushed, almost anguished tones, 
formally announced the engagement of 
his daughter to Jasper Whitelaw. The 
man’s face bore eloquent testimony of 
his sacrifice—to me the unbelievable 
sacrifice of a father giving his daughter 
against her will to save the family pride 
and purse; it seemed barbaric! 

All eyes turned to Ruth Tinsley her- 
self, who was looking very pale and 
unhappy, and then to Ernest Roberts, 
who sat at the other end of the table, 
clutching at the silverware as if he 
would snap it apart. His face was set 
and drawn. I could not quite forgive 
him for creating such an embarrassing 


situation by attending, but, if it was to 
show that he was a good loser, he was 
doing a fairly good job of it, I had to 
admit. 

A little later when the men retired 
to the smoking room for their cigars, 
there came the second announcement. 
Staring defiantly in the direction of 
Henry Anthony, Whitelaw arose in- 
formally to his feet, to say that the one 
big ambition of his business career had 
been realized; at the time that he was 
to be married to society’s fairest flower, 
he was taking over control of the Uni- 
versal Products Company. 

“It is my plan,” he concluded, with 
a meaning entirely clear to those who 
understood the situation, “to effect a 
complete reorganization. I shall make 
a clean sweep; there will be nothing 
left of the old company except the 
name.” 

Of course that meant the squeezing 
out of the small stockholders, a shrewd 
manipulation of the market as only a 
man of Whitelaw’s wolfish methods 
would do it. 

Anthony sat without moving, except 
that the muscles about his mouth tight- 
ened. 

“Some men are very stubborn, eh, 
Thorne?” Pinklin West murmured in 
my ear. “You won't have to go far to 
find a fool who will put his head in a 
lion’s mouth after throwing red pep- 
per in its eyes. There’s not much hope 
for people like that, Thorne.” 

Something like an hour afterward 
it happened. The men had joined the 
women in the drawing-room. West, 
who was himself not entirely lacking 
in social connections, was listening 
with his listless gravity to some sort of 
idle conversation. I was some ten feet 
away, and, as my eyes had been more 
or less on Whitelaw all evening, I had 
noted that he was not far off. He was 
doing a remarkable job of appearing 
the affable host and happy prospective 
bridegroom. It was only a moment be- 
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fore that he had strolled to the point 
where he was standing, and I noted, 
also, that, by odd circumstance, both 
Ernest Roberts and Henry Anthony 
were not far removed. A serving man 
was passing among the guests with a 
tray of demi-tasses. 

One moment a flood of brilliance 
from the many clustered lights, and the 
next—pitch darkness. A chorus of 
“ah’s” and “oh’s” punctuated the mur- 
mur of voices and the laughter which 
floated through the big room. 

Down my spine raced an apprehen- 
sive thrill, and then 

A choked, gurgling scream, stopped 
almost before it was uttered, rang 
through the stygian blackness. <A 
woman shrieked. 

“It’s Mr. Whitelaw!” she 
“Something has happened to 
Whitelaw; he has fainted; he 
fallen to the floor.” 

West’s voice was raised above the 
tumult. 

“Thorne!” he cried to 
archway to your right. 
pass. Light matches!” 

Two bounds, and I stood guard at 
the archway. As I fumbled for my 
box of safety matches a slender flame 
sputtered to life across the room, and 
I saw West at the other exit. 

“No one is to move,” he ordered. 
“Stand just as you are.” 

I had my matches going now, and, 
even in the feeble light I could see Jas- 
per Whitelaw stretched out on the 
floor, his face terribly contorted, a 
widening, dark splotch on the bosom of 
his dress shirt. One look was enough; 
Whitelaw was dead! 

One thing was certain. West’s 
quick action had cut off the murderer’s 
escape. This corner of the big salon 
was almost a separate room, con- 
nected only by the two archways. It 
was certain that no one had passed 
them; the slayer was one of that 
shadowy group which drew back in 
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speechless horror from the dead man 
on the floor. 

“Call a servant,” commanded West. 
“Tell him to bring candles.” 

When the candles were lighted it was 
possible to recognize all of the faces 
of those who stood within the guarded 
portion of the drawing-room, and I 
stared at them in an amazement that 
was almost doubt of my right senses. 
There were, by careful count, ten 
guests and the serving man; the latter 
stood, open-mouthed, the silver tray 
still resting on his arm, and, of the ten 
guests, three of them were those who 
had reason to kill Jasper Whitelaw! 

I glanced at Pinklin West, but ex- 
cept for his eyes, blinking quickly and 
seeming more colorless than ever in the 
candlelight, he made no movement. 
Not one sign did he give that he felt 
the bewilderment which was mirrored 
in my own face. 

Staring into the faces of Ernest 
Roberts, Henry Anthony, and Mrs. 
Edith Farley, I searched in vain for 
some sign of guilt. I could see only 
the horror, that was to be found in 
every face in the room. 

With as little warning as they had 
flashed off, the electric lights burst into 
life again. 

Whitelaw had been stabbed to death. 
The hilt of the slim knife, wrapped 
about with a silk handkerchief to 
prevent finger prints, undoubtedly, 
showed where the blade had plunged, 
straight through the heart. Death had 
been quick and sure. 

“Call the police, Thorne,” instructed 
West. “Get the homicide bureau di- 
rect and ask Ferris to come; Ferris 
will give me a free hand, if any one 
will. This is no case for ordinary 
methods. Little thought that we’d be 
running into anything like this, eh?” 

When I returned from telephoning 
all of the guests had departed—all ex- 
cept the ten who had been in the fatal 
corner of the drawing-room. These 
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ten were huddled about in chairs, too 
stupefied to utter a word. Ruth Tins- 
ley, who had been in quite another part 
of the house when it happened, was 
suffering from a nervous collapse— 
partly a reaction of relief, I imagined 
—and had heen taken upstairs. 
Pinklin West sat facing the eleven 
who were temporarily detained—ten 
guests and the serving man—intently 
studying their faces, trying, | knew, to 
peer into their souls, as he was often 


able to do. He was awaiting the 
arrival of Ferris of the homicide 
bureau. 


I was nosing about the drawing- 
room in search of some chance clew, 
when I noticed the window which led 
out to a small, semicircular porch, It 
was one of those French-window af- 
fairs which opened outward on hinges, 
and I saw that it was not tightly closed. 
As I peered out into the gloom, I drew 
back with an exclamation of surprise; 
huddled on the floor in one corner, her 
back against the low stone parapet, 
hands upheld to shield her face from 
the light was—a woman! 

Gripping her by the arm, I pulled her 
to her feet and dragged her into the 
drawing-room. She was a_ shabby 
creature with flying gray hair and eyes 
staring wildly from a stark face. 

“Who are you?” I demanded. 
“What are you doing here?” 

“I—I came to—to see Jasper,” she 
whispered, pointing to the floor to the 
now covered body of Whitelaw. “I 
read—I read that he was about to—to 
take a wife. I couldn’t let him; I 
couldn’t, for | am—and always will be 
—his wife!” 

“You are 
asked. 

“T am his wife!” 
choked her voice. 
window, so I know! 
widow !”’ 

Almost roughly I shook her by the 
shoulder. 


his divorced wife?” I 
she cried. A sob 
“T was outside the 


I—I am his—his 
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“You were outside,” I said sternly. 
“When the lights went out, you reached 
through the window and killed him!” 


“You lie!” she shouted. “I loved 
him; he was mine—mine!” 

West touched my arm. 

“Come, Thorne,” he said quietly, 


“no more of that; the woman is on the 
verge of hysteria.” 

“But now’s the time to get her con- 
fession,” I insisted. “Whitelaw was 
right by the window. Don’t you think 
she’s the one who killed him?” 

“T don’t know,” replied West. “I 
almost hope so; she had more right 
than any of the others. She shared 
Whitelaw’s poverty, and when, in his 
affluence, he tossed her aside, it drove 
her mad.” 

IV. 

Three of us—Ferris of the homicide 
bureau, West, and myself—sat in 
Whitelaw’s study behind a closed door. 
Outside, the twelve people, who, from 
a standpoint of physical possibility, 
might have killed Jasper Whitelaw, 
were, as a matter of police precaution, 
informally detained. 

“T’ve run across a great many mys- 
teries in my time, but never anything 
like this!’ exploded Ferris as West 
tersely outlined what he knew of the 
case. “Man, it’s unbelievable! The 
lights go out and within striking dis- 
tance are four people who might have 
had a motive to kill him. Let’s check 
the thing over again. 

“We established that the lights were 
turned off by accident. Workmen 
working on a cable had to turn off the 
power for five minutes. The slayer 
‘simply seized the opportune moment. 
So much for that. 

“Getting around to the suspects, 
there’s Mrs. Farley, the widow who 
was madly in love with Whitelaw. 
She is, as you say, West, the emotional 
woman who :might kill the man she 
loved rather than see him married to 
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some one else. Moreover, you and Mil- 
ler heard her make what was a virtual 
threat to kill him. 

“Even stronger is the suspicion 
against Henry Anthony, who made a 
direct threat. He spent almost a life- 
time making the Universal Products 
Company what it is to-day. His heart 
and soul were bound up in it; that 
business was almost his god. It is 
really not so hard to understand how 
he would be willing to go to such 
lengths, when we _ consider how 
wrapped up he was in that company. 

“Then we have Whitelaw’s divorced 
wife. It’s easy to see that she is un- 
balanced, and yet, like you, I have my 
doubts that she did it. Chances are 
that if she did she would admit it; they 
generally do when they’re of that type. 
Whitelaw was close enough to the win- 
dow for her to have reached him with 
the knife, and in the confusion of the 
sudden darkness it would not have been 
noticed. No, I don’t think she did it; 
she simply came to the house here to 
beg Whitelaw not to commit what to 
her was moral bigamy. 

“Last there is Ernest Roberts. The 
whole town knows how cut up he was 
about losing Ruth Tinsley, but there’s 
practically no case at all against him.” 

There was a.rap at the door, and, 
in answer to Ferris’ ‘‘Come,” Hawkins, 
the butler, stepped into the study. 

“I beg pardon,” he said breathiessly, 
“but I feel as how, t’ do my strict duty, 
I ought to tell what I heard to-night 
afore Mister Whitelaw was killed so 
horrible.” 

We all leaned forward eagerly, and 
Ferris nodded by way of encourage- 
ment. 

“Surely, Hawkins; proceed,” he said. 

“It was shortly afore dinner was 
served,” began the butler. “I had a 
telephone message for Mr. Whitelaw, 
an’, seein’ Miss Tinsley havin’ gone 
into the conservatory some minutes be- 
fore, an’ knowin’ that she an’ Mr. 
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Whitelaw was as good as engaged, I 
thinks as how it’s like that, where she 
is, he’d be, too—especially as a con- 
servatory is kinda loverlike, y’know. 

“Well, sirs, there is Miss Tinsley an’ 
Mister Roberts! Yes, ‘ir, standin’ be- 
hind the palms, an’ him talkin’ an’ 
pleadin’. He’s beggin’ her t’ chuck the 
engagement t’ Mr. Whitelaw an’ to 
elope with him. An’ she starts cryin’ 
an’ pets his hand an’ says as she can’t 
ever love nobody but him, but that she 
owes so much to her family. 

“An’ young Mister Roberts grabs her 
in his arms an’ says as he ain’t goin’ 
t’ give her up, not even—not even if he 
has t’ kill Mister Whitelaw with his 


own hands! They were his very 
words V’ 
When Ferris and West had asked 


Hawkins a number of questions with- 
out adding anything more to his story, 
and the butler had departed, Ferris 
sighed wearily and threw up his hands 
in a gesture of despair. 

“Great heavens, West!” he ex- 
claimed. “What do you make of it? 
Instead of eliminating anybody, we find 
something else to confuse us. Roberts’ 
threat may have been only an excited 
outburst, and then again—West, what 
do you make of it, anyhow?” 

West blinked at us for a moment. 

“Of one thing I am very positive,” 
he said dryly. “One of twelve people 
killed him.” 

“Oh, thunder!” muttered Ferris. 
“IT thought you were going to say 
something.” 

“And so I am,” replied West with 
his shadowy smile. “I will admit that 
it’s quite the most puzzling crime ‘sat 
I ever looked into. There is not one of 
those twelve persons in whose face | 
have found the slightest indication of 
guilt. The actual slayer ©: very con- 
fident of his or her sectrity. Possi- 
bly it is some one who: we do not sus- 
pect at all. Miller here, thinks the 
divorced wife did it. 











the most 
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“You'll admit that it’s 
likely,” I declared. “My guess 
“Tut; there you go to guessing again, 
although, bon ami, this is a case where 
I am almost doing it myself.” West 
glanced at his watch. “It’s quite get- 
ting along,’ he said. “It is nearly 
three in the morning. I’ve got a little 
plan that I want to try, and, if I am 
any judge of human nature, it will 
bring results. In fact, when I think 
about it, I feel almost like promising 
you that we will have the murderer’s 
confession within twelve hours.” 

Ferris, as well as I, had seen some- 
thing of West’s methods, and we knew 
that he never boasted; still it was hard 
to believe that, out of this bewildering 
labyrinth of nothing, he could have 
found what even approximated a clew. 

“You've got to show me!” chal- 
lenged the headquarters man. 

“Just what I hope to do, Ferris,” 
murmured West. ‘‘Now please let me 
have my way, and do as I ask you. I 
think the twelve—er—-suspects will re- 
main here without protest. Of course 
you won’t dare actually hold them, but 
they will all feel that it would indicate 
a sense of guilt to object. 

“At eight o’clock sharp this morning 
lead the entire twelve to the porch and 
face them to the east—I’ll leave the 
pretext to you. Remember, eight 
o’clock. I think I'll run along now 
and leave Miller here for the rest of 
the night to keep you company.” 

Ferris stared at West, puzzled. 

“What is this, a joke?” he demanded 
suspiciously. 

“Not at all,” replied West calmly. 
“Do I make a habit of joking about 
such matters?” 

“No, you don’t,” acknowledged 
Ferris. “Well, I’m lost and admit it. 





If you’re serious I'll take a chance and 
ask no questions—if you want it that 
way.” 

“T would prefer it that way,” said 
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West with his half smile. 
about noon.” 


“See you 


V. 

The more we thought about it, the 
more firmly did Ferris and I become 
convinced that West had taken leave 
of his senses; it was only when we re- 
membered the curious ways in which 
he had previously surprised us that we 
managed to dilute our doubts with 
about one per cent of hope. 

3y morning the twelve “prisoners” 
were grumbling a great deal about the 
injustice of being denied their freedom, 
but Ferris was a diplomat and, by ap- 
pealing to their sense of fairness, man- 
aged to keep them more or less pla- 
cated. 

At eight o’clock, as West had re- 
quested, we got them all out on the big 
front porch; by attracting their atten- 
tion to a passing steamer far out in the 
lake, we had them all facing east, al- 
though I personally felt that it was a 
silly business ; the more I thought about 
it the sillier it seemed. 

Nearly three hours had passed when 
a taxi raced up the drive and Pinklin 
West got out, carrying a portfolio. 

“All right, Ferris,” he said briskly, 
“let’s have the twelve of them in the 
study. I want to arrange the chairs; 
I'll be ready when you get there.” 

Curiously I watched him as he ar- 
ranged twelve chairs so that they faced 
the desk. Then he calmly seated him- 
self behind the desk, pulled the port- 
folio in front of him, and thoughtfully 
tapped his fingers together. 

“Have you made any headway?” I 
asked. “Have you found out any- 
thing?” 

“I have just completed some very 
delicate experiments in photography ; 
I am anxious to see how they turn out.” 

“Photography?” I said, almost with 
contempt. “What’s photography got 
to do with the murder of Jasper White- 
law?” 
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“T hope that it will prove to have a 
great deal to do with identifying the 
murderer,” he replied. “In fact I am 
quite certain that it will.” 

I would have pressed him with more 
questions, but at this moment the 
twelve detained guests, one of whom 
had killed Jasper Whitelaw, entered. 
All of them showed the effects of 
sleepless hours and the terrible sensa- 
tion of being suspected, even if re- 
motely, of murder. 

Particularly my eyes turned to 
Whitelaw’s divorced wife; her eyes 
held that dull look, lighted now and 
then by wild flashes of animation; if 
she was not insane she was very near 
it. 

Mrs. Farley’s face was tragic with 
sorrow and told even more deeply than 
her words of the night before how in- 
tensely she had loved Jasper Whitelaw. 

Young Roberts and Henry Anthony 
both showed concern, but, if either of 
them was guilty, no fear of the pos- 
sible consequences was shown. I gave 
no theught to the others. 

West motioned them to chairs. 

“It is unfortunate,” he said, “that it 
was necessary to put you to this incon- 
venience, but one of you twelve has 
committed the crime of murder. All 
of you have doubtless heard that there 
is no such thing as ‘a perfect crime;’ 
you have been told that one who com- 
mits a crime always leaves behind a 
vital clew which will lead to his or her 
undoing. 

“In the murder of Jasper Whitelaw 
we were met with the situation of a 
number of persons being suspected. 
Murders are usually committed in 
lonely places with no witnesses. In this 
case there were many persons close by, 
but no one could say whose hand 
plunged the knife into Jasper White- 
law’s breast. Apparently the slayer had 
successfully foiled all chance of detec- 
tion, but such was not the case. As 
usual, murder will out. 
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“In this instance it is a most amaz- 
ing piece of evidence that convicts the 
slayer of Jasper Whitelaw. Doubt- 
less you have heard, and rejected as a 
bit of imaginative fancy, that under 
certain conditions there will be found 
upon the retina of a murdered man— 
the photograph of the murderer.” 

Every one in the room started in sur- 
prise, and Ferris leaned forward with 
an amazed expression on his face. 
There was a straining of muscles and 
a creaking of chairs, 

West solemnly opened the portfolio. 

“T have here,” he went on, “a photo- 
graph of Jasper Whitelaw’s right eye, 
magnified several times; mirrored 
within the pupil there is the image of 
his slayer—indisputable proof of the 
murderer’s guilt!” ~ 

Eagerly my eyes traveled over the 
twelve faces. The countenances of all 
four who had come under suspicion 
showed only expressions of relief. 
And then I saw! 

The meek little man in the fourth 
chair from the left end was twisting his 
hands, and his face had gone ghastly 
gray. It was the serving man who had 
been passing the demi-tasse when the 
lights went out—whose name no one 
had ever taken the trouble to inquire! 

West’s hand reached into the leather 
case and came forth with a_photo- 
graphic print, damp from the dark 
room, 

“Here is the guilty man’s picture,” 
he declared. “Let him deny it if he 
can.” 

With bulging eyes the serving man 
stared at his own image, and his head 
nodded slowly. 

“Yes!” he cried hoarsely. “I killed 
him. When the lights went out it was 
the chance I had been waiting for— 
waiting for months and months. I set 


down my tray and struck with the knife 
that I had been carrying for the purpose. 
Luck was with me; it went to his heart. 

“T guess you wonder why I wanted 
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to kill him. I'll tell it all now. My 
name is Tom Shipman, and I got ten 
years for the first hundred dollars that 
Whitelaw ever stole; he’s been a big 
thief lately, stealing in a way that the 
law didn’t punish him for. But he was 
only a little thief then. We were work- 
ing in a store in Wisconsin. He stole 
a hundred dollars and put the blame 
on me. I got ten years, and I made up 
my mind that I’d kill him for it. 

“It was nearly twenty years ago 
when that happened. It took me a long 
time to hunt him down—but I found 
him. I knew I would. Every night 
in that prison I thought it over, how 
I'd find him and kill him for what he’d 
done to me. 

“When I did succeed in locating him 
he was rich, and I got a job in his big 
house. And every time I had to say 
‘yes, sir’ and ‘no, sir’ to the man who’d 
robbed me of the best ten years of my 
life, it -made me all the more crazy to 
kill him. 

“T thought I had it figured out where 
nobody would suspect me. I listened 
close and heard the other servants talk, 
and I knew there were several people 
who wanted to kill him—the servants 
hear a lot of things maybe you wouldn’t 
think they do. 

“I sent him some threatening notes, 
making it look like some one was go- 
ing to kill him to keep him from marry- 
ing that girl. I knew he would hire 
private detectives, or show them to the 
police—and that would throw suspicion 
away from me. 

“That's all. I wasn’t aiming to make 
nobody else suffer, but I’d rather get 
the limit for what I done last night 
than to have let him get off. And 
I ain’t got no more to say.” 

Ferris grabbed the photograph and 
stared at it, I looking over his shoul- 
der. 

“Tt’s 





Shipman’s picture all right, 


Ferris,” I said, nodding; “right in the 
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pupil of the eye. I didn’t think it was 
scientifically possible.” 

“Nor I,” said Ferris incredulously. 

“But,” I demanded, “the thing seems 
impossible. How could the slayer’s 
picture be photographed on Whitelaw’s 
eye when it was too dark in the room 
for Whitelaw to have possibly recog- 
nized the man?” 

“I’m glad that Shipman didn’t think 
of that,” murmured West. 

“Aw, thunder!” commented Ferris. 
“Tt’s a fake! But how did you know 
he was the guilty man?” 

“T didn’t,” replied West with his 
half smile. “At least I didn’t until I 
saw that look of abject fear on the 
man’s face. I was watching for that, 
my dear friends, for in this case here | 
have eleven others of the faked photo- 
graphs—one for each of the persons 
who could possibly have killed White- 
law. 

“You see, when you so accomodat- 
ingly marched the twelve prisoners out 
on the porch I was in the summer 
house across the yard with one of the 
best cameras that money can buy. 
That’s how I got the faces of each. 
From then on it was just a matter of 
trick photography, grafting each of the 
faces into the photograph of an eye. 

“It was reasonably certain that the 
guilty man would show extreme per- 
turbation when faced by what seemed 
unimpeachable evidence of his guilt.” 

Ferris nodded, his face glowing with 
admiration for West’s feat. 

“Too bad, isn’t it,” he mused, “that 
Whitelaw should have been killed right 
under your very nose after he had hired 
you to protect him?” 

“Ts it?” murmured West. “Now I 
wonder. Anyhow, it isn’t for me to 
question fate.” 

Probably he was thinking of Ruth 
Tinsley and Ernest Roberts and the lit- 
tle stockholders of the Universal Prod- 
ucts Company; anyhow, I was. 
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Author of ‘‘The Pardon Tree,"’ etc. 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


T Corinth, 2 New England college town, John Waring, president-elect of the university, is found 


dead in his study, with a stab wound through his neck, 


The study is fastened from within, 


which indicates suicide, but the disappearance of five hundred dollars and a valuable ruby stickpin 


support a murder theory. 


into the hands of Maurice Trask, a cousin. 


No weapon can be found, 
says she was made Waring’s chief legatee, but the will cannot be found. 
study fireplace indicate that it was destroyed shortly before Waring’s death. 


Mrs. Bates, whom Waring was about to marry, 
Charred fragments in the 
The estate passes 


On the afternoon preceding his death, Waring met, as one of his guests at tea, Anita Austin, 


a girl whom the boarders at the Adams house, where Miss Austin is living, have 
Waring seemed nervously unstrung at the meeting, 
After Waring'’s death, Gordon Lockwood, Waring’s 


Mystery,” because of her aloofness and secrecy. 
and the girl left as soon thereafter as possible. 


named “Miss 


secretary, finds the beginning of an unfinished love letter from Waring to Anita Austin; this he 


destroys, 


The missing stickpin and money are found among Anita Austin’s belongings at the Adams 
house; her footprints in snow, just outside Waring'’s study, prove that she called on him shortly 


before his death. 


Maurice Trask and Gordon Lockwood both love Anita Austin; she favors Lockwood, 


As part 


of a plan to clear her name, Trask engages Fleming Stone, the celebrated detective, to solve the case, 
Miss Mystery is being questioned by the detective, when a telegram, signed “A,” is delivered to her; 


it reads: 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MISS MYSTERY’S TESTIMONY. 


ROM Stone’s impassive face, 


Miss Mystery turned her 

gaze to Fibsy’s eager, boy- 

ish countenance. Then she 
looked at Maurice Trask. 

The latter showed deepest sympathy 
and interest; but Trask, also, had a 
wary air, as if ready to interrupt any 
disclosures that might be damaging to 
the girl. 

“First of all,” Stone said, “who sent 
you that telegram from San Fran- 
cisco?” 

“T don’t know.” 

The calm little face was as expres- 
sionless as Stone’s own, and she made 
her statement as straightforwardly as 
if it had been true. 

“Miss Austin,” Stone spoke severely 
now, “it’s to your own advantage to 
adopt a more amenable manner. You 
will not help your cause by prevarica- 


7A—Dps 


“Better own up and tell the whole truth. 


I have annexed Carl.” 


tion or evasion. Unless you will an- 
swer my questions truly, I must find 
out these things for myself. I can do 
it.” 

“If you can find out who sent that 
telegram, go ahead,” she said, flaring 
at Him. “I tell you I don’t know who 
sent it, and I don’t know who ‘A’ is,” 

“I know who she is,” said Fibsy, and 
then Anita’s quick, startled glance 
proved to the boy that his little ruse 
was successful, that he had at least 
guessed the sex of the sender. 

“A woman,” the astute lad mused, 
“and she has annexed Carl. Maybe 
Carl is another name for that escaped 
Japanese. But it’s all so far away. 
How can they conduct operations be- 
tween here and California!” 

“Miss Austin”’—Stone was trying to 
win her confidence—“believe me I am 
most anxious to help you. Please tell 
me why you came over here that Sun- 
day night. It is utterly useless to deny 
that you did come. Now tell me why.” 
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Anita looked baffled, but, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, she said: “Do you think 
‘I killed Doctor Waring?” 

“T know you didn’t,” broke in Fibsy, 
with enthusiasm. “Now, come across, 
Miss Austin, and I’ll bet you F. Stone 
can dope out the whole game.” 

“T know most of the circumstances 
already.” Stone smiled, and followed 
up the small advantage he had gained. 
“You came over here, late, secretly, 
across the snowy field. Doctor Waring 
let you in?” 

“Yes.” Anita breathed the word, and 
her starry eyes never left Stone’s face. 

She seemed almost hypnotized. 

“Then you sat down in the chair 
you're in now, and he locked the door. 
Why did he do that?” 

“I don’t know—he didn’t! Stop! 
You have no right to torment me like 
this! I have counsel. Mr. Trask, here, 
is my-lawyer. Let him tell me what to 
do!” 

Her nerves were tense, and her little 
fingers were continually twisting 
round themselves. Her face was ago- 
nized, and Stone felt as if he were 
guilty of utter cruelty. But he must 
go on. 

“Mr. Trask cannot tell what he does 
not know,” he said coldly. “I am in 
authority. You must answer me. Did 
Doctor Waring give you the money and 
the ruby pin?’ 

“Ves, he did.” 

“Why ?” 

“As gifts. 

presents ?” 
“Because he loved you?” 
“Yes.” Anita’s voice dropped to a 
after tone, her eyes had a far-away 
Mok, and her sensitive little mouth 
quivered. 

“Yet you had known him but a few 
days! You had never seen him before 
you came to Corinth?” 

“Never.” 

‘Isn’t that a 










Why does any one give 


strange admission? 
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How could he become so infatuated in 
so short a time?” 

“Have you never heard of such a 
thing?” The face was almost roguish 


“now, and the dark eyes showed a hint 


of a smile. 

Stone was baffled. He gazed at this 
strange young person, who was either 
fooling him to the top of her bent or 
was a helpless, harassed child. 

“Was Doctor Waring related to 
you?” he asked, with a sudden new 
idea. 

“Oh, no. He was no relation. 
you I never met him before I 
here.” 

“And he gave you the valuables ?” 

“He did. I'll swear to that, though 
J have no witness to prove it.” 

“And you accepted them! Accepted 
a large sum of money and a pin set 
with a precious stone from a man you 
scarcely knew! A man engaged to be 
married! A man of more than twice 
your own age! You must admit this 
calls for explanation.” 

“Why does it? Hadn’t he a right 
to give me those things if he chose?” 

“Wait a minute, Miss Austin. You 
loved him?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Then, if you did, do you want his 
name stained, his memory blotted by 
an act that is, to say the least, ques- 
tionable?” 

“But he did give them to me.” 

“Unless you can say more clearly 
why he did so, I’m not sure I can be- 
lieve you. Did you ask for them?” 

“Oh, no!” 

Her disclaimer sounded true, but 
Stone began to think she was a con 
summate littke actress as well as a 
clever falsifier. 

“Well,” he said after a short pause, 
“T may as well tell you, Miss Austin, 
that I am here to solve this mystery; 
that I am not at all satisfied that-you 
aré telling me the truth; that, therefore, 
I shall have to seek the truth else- 
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where. I will tell you, too, that I don’t 
want to implicate you, that I should 
much prefer to keep your name out of 
it all, but that you leave me no choice 
but to go ahead with my investigations 
wherever they may lead. A few more 
questions and you may go. What was 
Doctor Waring doing when you 
came?” 

“He—he was sitting at his desk.” 
She looked troubled at Stone’s speech 
and seemed half inclined to be more 
friendly. 

“You saw him through the French 
window, before you came in?” 

“Yes; the window has a silk curtain, 
but I saw him between the edge of the 
silk and the window sash.” 

“Was he reading?” 

“No; there were books on the desk, 
but he was not reading.” 

“He rose and let you in?” 

“Ves.” 

“He had sent for you?’ 

“No; that is—yes.” 

“You spoke truly the first time. He 
did not send for you, and you came of 
your own accord. Was he surprised 
to see you?” 

“He didn’t say so.” 

“What did he say? 
first word ?” 

“Why, I don’t kndw. He said— 
‘Anita! You!’—or something like 
that.” 

“And kissed you?” 

i ie 

Then a sudden wave of crimson 
spread over the scared little face. It 
was evident she. had not voluntarily 
made the admission. It had slipped 
out as her memory was busy with the 
scene, 

“IT won’t stand it!” she cried. “I 
can’t stand it! Mr. Trask, save me 


What was his 


from this terrible man!” 

Maurice Trask, sitting near her, held 
out his hand, and Miss Mystery took it. 
It seemed to reassure her, and she said: 
“Remember, you’re my lawyer. Don’t 


let him question’me any more. Tell 
him things yourself é 

“But he doesn’t know things,” said 
Stone gravely. 

“Then let him make them up! I re- 
fuse to stand this persecution. I didn’t 
kill that man “ 

“Wait a moment, Miss Austin.” 
Stone feared that if he let her go now 
he would lose his chance. “Since you 
are admittedly the last person who is 
known to have seen Doctor Waring 
alive, you cannot avoid or evade the 
strictest questioning. You were here” 
—he spoke very gravely—‘late at 
night. Next morning he was found 
dead. There are no footprints in the 
snow but your own. There was no 
other way into the room. Theréfore 
you are responstble for his death or— 
you know who is.” 

“Must I—must I be convicted?” 

Her tone was heartbroken, her 
strained little face piteous in its appeal. 
But Stone did not believe in her. He 
had concluded she was entirely capable 
of pulling wool over her questioner’s 
eyes, and he watched her keenly. 

“I don’t say you must,” he returned 
deliberately, “but I say you may.” 

“Never,” declared Trask. “You 
know what I told you, Mr. Stone.” 

“And you know that I refused to ac- 
cept your terms. I shall carry this mat- 
ter through to the end. I do not say 
I think Miss Austin guilty of crime, 
but I do say she knows all about the 
death of Doctor Waring, and she must 
be made to tell.” 

“Suppose I say I—he killed himself,” 
she said. “Will you believe me?” 

“With your stiletto?” asked Stone 
quickly. 

“Y—yes.” 

“And then you took the stiletto home 
and hid it?” 

Ves,” 

“What for?” 

“To shield his memory. 
coward’s act.” / 
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“Rubbish!” Fibsy exploded, unable 
to keep quiet any longer. “I say, Miss 
Mystery, you are a mystery! Why 
don’t you tell what you know? It’s up 
to you. Here you were with the victim, 
shortly before his death; you probably 
know all about what happened. By 
the way, how did you get out?” 

“Out the same way I came in.” 

“And bolted that window door be- 
hind you?” 

“Oh—no—well—you see- 

“I see you are not to say another 
word, Miss Austin,” Trask decreed. 
“I’m very sorry I asked Mr. Stone to 
take up this case. However, I shall 
take you home, now; then I'll come 
back, and I hope I can persuade Mr. 
Stone to discontinue his work. If I’d 
had any idea of these disclosures you’ve 
made, I never should have engaged his 
services. Come, Anita, I will take you 
home. ‘Mr. Stone, await my return. I 
shan’t be long.” 

The two went, and Stone, pacing up 
and down the long room, said mus- 
ingly: “Everything centers round that 
girl.” 

“Righto,” said Fibsy. “But she 
didn’t kill the man.” 

“The trouble is, Terence, your say- 
ing that doesn’t make it so.” 

“No, but it’s being so makes me 
say it.” 

Gordon Lockwood came in, his face 
full of anxiety. 

“T’m glad to see you alone for a mo- 
ment, Mr. Stone,” he said. “I saw 
Trask taking Miss Austin home. Now, 
tell me, please, can you get at the truth 
about that girl?” 

“T haven’t as yet. She’s as great a 
mystery as the death of Doctor War- 





ing.” 
“She is. But I have every faith in 
her. She is the victim of some delu- 


” 


sion 





“Delusion ?” 
“Yes; I mean she’s under a mistaken 
sense of duty to somebody or—— 
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“State your meaning more definitely, 
will you?” 





“I’m not sure that I can. But I’m 
positive 
“Ah, now, Mr. Lockwood’—this 


from Fibsy—“you’re positive the young 
lady is an angel of light, because you’re 
head over heels in love with her. That’s 
all right, and I don’t blame you; but 
take it from me you'll prove your case 
quicker, better, and more surely, if you 
investigate the secret of Miss Mystery, 
than if you just go around babbling 
about her innocence and purity.” 

Lockwood looked at the boy, ready 
to resent his impudence. But Fibsy’s 
serious face and honest eyes carried 
conviction, and the secretary at once 
took him for an ally. 

“You’re right, McGuire,” he said, 
“and I for one am not afraid of the 
result of a thorough investigation of 
Miss Austin’s affairs.” 

“You've reason to be, though,” Stone 
observed. “I can’t be sure, of course, 
but many stray hints and bits of evi- 
dence, to my mind, point to Miss Aus- 
tin’s close connection with the whole 
matter.” 

“What is your theory as to the 
death, Mr. Stone?” Lockwood asked. 
“Suicide or murder?” 

“Honestly, I don’t know. I’m quite 
ready to form an opinion when I get 
some real evidence. I’m through ques- 
tioning Miss Austin; I shouldn’t have 
let her go otherwise. I want next to 
do a bit of further questioning. And 
I’d very much like to get hold of that 
servant, Nogi.” 

“You think he’s implicated 

“Why else would he run away? He 
must be found. He is probably the key 
to the whole situation.” 

“Guilty ?” 

“Maybe and maybe not. 
Miss Austin were in collusion 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Stone, but 
I cannot have anything said in my pres- 
ence that reflects on that young lady’s 
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Miss Mystery 


good name. We are engaged to be 
married—that is, I consider myself 
bound to her—and I hope to win her 
full consent.” 

“But I understood—I thought Mr. 
Trask ai 

“Mr. Trask wants to marry her, but 
I hardly think his suit will succeed. 
The lady must decide, of course, but I 
have reason to hope t 

“Gee, Mr. Lockwood! "Course she'll 
take you!” Fibsy informed him. “Now 
let’s you and me get busy to find out 
Miss Mystery’s mystery You ought 
to know it if you’re going to marry her 
—and, too, you can’t believe there’s 
anythjng that can’t stand the light.” 

“What can it be?” Lockwood asked 
helplessly. “How can a young girl like 
that have a real secret that so pervades 
and surrounds het-whole life that she 
will give no hint of it? Who is she? 
What is she? Why is she here? I 
don’t believe she came here merely to 
sketch in water colors.” 

“No,” agreed Stone. “If that were 
all, why the mystery about her home 
and family? I ,understand she has 
given sevéral contradictory statements 
as to where she really lives.” 

“She has,” assented Lockwood. “But 
may it not be just a twist of her humor- 
ous nature? I assure you she is 
roguishly inclined 

“No; it isn’t a joke,” Fibsy said, 
frowning at the thought. “She’s got a 
real secret, a mystery that means a 
whole lot to her—and prob’ly to other 
people. Well, F. Stone, I guess it’s up 
to me to go out and seek her people.” 
He sighed deeply. “I hate to leave the 
seat of war, but I gotta do it. Nobody 
else could ever ferret out the antece- 
dents and general family doings of 
Miss Mystery but yours’ truly. And 
this is no idle boast. I’m going out for 
the goods, and I'll fetch home the 
bacon,” 

He looked glum at the prospect, 
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for it appeared like no easy or simple _ 
matter that he proposed to undertake. 

“You see,” he went on, “that girl is 
stubborn. My, but she’s stubborn! 
You'll have a handful, Mr. Lockwood. 
But if it so be that you’re willing to 
face the revelations, I'll go and dig 
’em up,” 

“Where do you think you'll go, Ter- 
ence?” asked Stone. 

“To California, of course, F. S. 
Didn’t that telegram come from there? 
All I’ve got to do is to find ‘A’ and the 
‘Carl’ that she ‘annexed,’ and there’s 
your mystery of the young lady solved. 
But the death of the doctor—that’s an- 
other thing.” 

“Do you really mean this?” Lock- 
wood said, staring at Fibsy. “How 
can you find a needle in a haystack like 
that?” 

“T can’t—but I've gotta.” 

“But it’s so much simpler to get the 
information from Miss Austin her- 
self.” 

“You call that simple!” Fibsy looked 
at him. “Well, it isn’t. It’s easier to 
go to Mars, I should say, than to get 
any real information out of that little 
scrap of waywardness.” 

“No, nothing can be learned from 
her,” said Stone. 

“Then shall I be off?” asked Fibsy. 

“Wait twenty-four hours, my lad, 
and then, if we’re no further along, I 
suppose you'll have to go. Nogi must 
be found.” 

“I’m glad Mr, Trask called you in, 
Mr. Stone,” Lockwood said slowly, 
“but I do hope you won’t associate any 
thought of Miss Austin with the crime. 
She could no more commit crime than 
a small kitten could.” 

“IT fancy you’re right,” said Stone 
half absent-mindedly, “but opinions as 
to what people can or can’t do, are of 
not much real use.” 

“Have you a theory?” 

“Yes, I have a theory, but the facts 
don’t fit it—and it seems as if they 
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could not be made to. Yet it’s a good 
theory.” 

“You don’t care to tell it to me?” 

“Why, I’m willing to do so. My 
theory is that John Waring committed 
suicide, but I can’t make any facts 
bear me out. You see, it’s not only the 
absence of a weapon, but all absence of 
motive, and even of opportunity.” 

“Surely he had opportunity—in here 
alone.” 

“It can’t be opportunity if he had no 
implement handy. And nothing can 
explain away the missing weapon and 
the locked room, on the suicide theory.” 

“What can explain the locked room 
on a murder theory?” Lockwood asked. 

“T haven’t thought of anything as 
yet. What book was Doctor Waring 
reading that night?” 

“There were several on his desk, but 
the one that was found nearest the 
body, the one stained with crimson is 
a copy of Martial’s Epigrams.” 

“May I see it, please?” 

Lockwood brought the book, and 
Fleming Stone examined it carefully. 
It was not a rare or finely bound edi- 
tion ; it seemed more a working copy or 
a book for reference. It was printed in 
Latin. 

“He was fond 
Stone. 

“He was a reader of all the classics. 
He preferred them, of course, in their 
original Latin or Greek. He was also 
a modern linguist.” 

Stone opened the volume to the 
stained page, which was numbered 
eight-seven. He studied it closely. 

“It’s all Greek to me,” he said, 
frowning, “even though it’s Latin, but 
I hoped to read something on the page 
beside the printed text.” 

However, the irregularly shaped red 
blur gave him no clew, and he returned 
the book to Lockwood. 

“Had the doctor any private ac- 
counts ?’’ the detective asked suddenly. 

“Not that I know of,” replied the sec- 
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retary. “He was a man of singularly 
few secrets, and I was always at lib- 
erty to open all letters, and had free 
access to his desk and safe. I never 
knew him to hide or secrete a paper of 
any sort.” 

“No harm in looking,” Stone said, 
and he began forthwith to search the 
desk drawers and compartments. 

The search was fruitless, until at 
length a small check book was found. 

And a curious revelation it gave 
them. For of its blank checks but one 
had been torn out, and the remaining 
stub gave the information that it was a 
check for ten thousand dollars drawn 
to the order of Anita Austin. 

Those who looked at it stared in- 
credulously. 

“It is dated,” Stone said, “the day 
before Doctor Waring died.” 

It was. Had this, too, been given to 
the strange young woman, whom Stone 
was beginning to designate to himself 
by the title of adventuress? Was it 
possible that that young girl, who 
seemed scarcely more than a child, had 
somehow maneuvered to get all this 
from a man whom she had deliberately 
fascinated and infatuated? It was in- 
credible—yet what else could be as- 
sumed ? 

Gordon Lockwood looked deeply dis- 
tressed. His lips set in a tight line, and 
he said, through his clenched teeth: 

“T don’t care! Nothing can shake 
my faith in that girl! She is blame- 
less, and only these misleading circum- 
stances make you think otherwise, Mr. 
Stone.” 

The detective looked at him as one 
might regard a hopeless lunatic. 

But young McGuire’s face was a 
study. He looked horror-stricken and 
then dazed. Then he had an inspira- 
tion, apparently, for he smiled broadly 
—only to lapse again into a profound 
gloom. 

“Tf it ain’t the beatin’est!” he said at 
last. “Whatcha make of it, F. Stone?” 
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“I’m completely staggered for the 
moment, Fibs,” the detective returned, 
“put these cumulative evidences of 
Miss Mystery’s—er—acquisitive dispo- 
sition, seem—I say seem—to lead to a 
suspicion of her undue influence over 
Doctor Waring, at least as to obtaining 
money.” 

“Oh, she didn’t!’ Lockwood fairly 
groaned. “Don’t blame her! Perhaps 
Waring fell a victim to her beauty and 
grace, and perhaps he urged these gifts 
upon her: x 

“Perhaps,” Fibsy said; “perhaps he 
threatened to kill her if she didn’t ac- 
cept his checks and coin and rubies! 
And maybe she had to kill him in self- 
defense ai 

“Self-defense!” 
grasping at any straw. 
been that?” 

“No,” Stone said; “be rational, man. 
Whatever made Anita Austin kill Doc- 
tor Waring, it wasn’t. a case of self- 
defense.” 


CHAPTER XVII. | 
PLANNING AN ELOPEMENT, 


THERE was some sort of telepathy 

or some subconscious impulse 
that made Anita Austin open her bed- 
room door in response to a light tap, 
although she had resolved to talk to 
nobody just then. But when she saw 
Gordon Lockwood she was glad she 
had, and, without waiting for an in- 
vitation, he stepped inside the room and 
closed the door. He looked at her with 
a face full of compasgion and love, but 
he spoke as one who must attend to im- 
portant business. 

“Anita,” he said, speaking very low, 
“the crisis has come. They have 
learned of the check Doctor Waring 
gave you that night, and it is the last 
straw. Stone is already, I think, con- 
vinced of your guilt, and that young 
chap, McGuire, will get at the bottom 
of everything, I’m sure.” 

“Check? What do you mean?” Miss 


Lockwood cried, 
“Could it have 
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Mystery said, with a blank look on her 
face. 

“Don’t equivocate with mé, dear.” 
Lockwood laid his hand gently on 
hers. ‘“There’s no time now to tell you 
of my love, as I want to tell it. Now, 
we can only assume that it is all-told, 
that we are engaged, and that we are to, 
be married at once. We are going to 
elope, Anita.” 

“Elope!” She stared at him, but her 
eyes grew soft, and her pale cheeks 
flushed. “What do you mean?” 

“It isn’t a pretty word.” Gordon 
smiled. “But it’s the only thing to do, 
you see. If you stay here, you'll be 
arrested. If you go, I go with you. 
So we both go, and that makes it an 
elopement.” 

“But, Gordon o 

“But, Anita—answer me just one 
question. Do you love me?” 

“Yes”—with an adorable 
glance and simile. 

“More than you loved Doctor War- 
ing ?” 

Their eyes met. Lockwood’s usually 
inscrutable face was desperately eager. 
He held her by the shoulders; he 
looked steadily at her, awaiting her 
answer. 

“Yes,” she said at last, her lovely lips 
quivering. 

“That’s all I want to know!” he 
whispered triumphantly, as he kissed 
the scarlet lips and drew the slender 
form into his embrace. 

“You must know more,” she began, 
“and—and I can’t tell you. Oh, Gor- 
don “ 

She hid her face on his broad shoul- 
der, and he gently stroked her hair, as 
he said: 

“Don’t tell me anything now, dearest. 
Don’t ever tell me, unless you choose. 
And, anyway, I know it all. I know. 
you had never known the doctor be- 
fore, and I’ll tell you how I know. I 
found in his waste-paper basket a note 
to you——” 
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“A note to me!”” Horror—terror— 
showed in the dark eyes. 

“Yes—don’t mind. No one else ever 
saw it. I burnt it. But it said, ‘Dar- 
ling Anita. Since you came into my 
life, life is worth living,’ or something 
like that x 

“When—when did he write that?” 

“Some time on that fatal Sunday. 
I suppose after he met you in the after- 
noon, and before you came that eve- 
ning. Remember, sweetheart, if ever 
you want to tell me all about that late 
visit’ to him, do so. But, if not, I 
never shall ask or expect you to. But 
that’s all in the future—our dear fu- 
ture, which we shall spend together— 
together, Anita! Are you glad?” 

“Oh, so glad!” And the soft arms 
crept round his neck, and Miss Mys- 
tery gave him a kiss that thrilled his 
very soul. “Will you take care of me, 
Gordon?” 

“Take care of you, my little love! 
Take care of you, is it? Just give me 
the chance!” 

“You seem to have a pretty big 
chance, right now,” a smiling face 
reached up to his. ‘“But’—she seemed 
suddenly to recollect something— 
“about a check—he didn’t give me a 
check » 

Lockwood 
mouth. 

“Hush, dearest! Don’t tell me things 
that aren’t—aren’t so. I saw the stub 
—a check for ten thousand dollars— 
made out to Anita Austin and dated 
that very Sunday. Now, hush’—as 
she began to speak—‘“we’ve no time to 
talk these things over. I tell you the 
police are on your track. They will 
come here, they will arrest you. Try to 
get that into your head. I am going 
to save you—first, for your own sweet 
sake, and also for my own.” 








laid a hand over her 


“But, Gordon, wait a minute. Do 
you believe I killed John Waring?” 

Lockwood looked at her. 

“Don’t ask me that, Anita. And, 
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truly, I don’t know whether I believe 
it or not. I know you have told false- 
hoods. I know you were there that 
night. I know of his letter to you, of 
the check, and of the ruby pin and the 
money. But I—no, I do not know that 
you killed him. There are many other 
theories possible—there’s Nogi—but, 
my darling, it all makes no difference. 
I love you, I want to marry you, what- 
ever the circumstances or conditions of 
your life or your deeds. I love you so 
that I want you, even if you are a 
criminal, for in that case I want to 
protect and save you. Now don’t tell 
me you did or you didn’t kill the man, 
for’—he gave her a whimsical smile— 
“T couldn’t believe you for either state- 
ment. I’ve not much opinion of your 
veracity, and, too, it’s too big a matter 
to talk about now. Of course I don’t 
believe you killed him! You, my little 
love! And yet the evidence is so over- 
powering that I—I believe you did kill 
him! There, how’s that for a plat- 
form? Now let all those things be 
and get ready to go away with me. I 
tell you we're going to elope, and 
mighty quickly, too. The difficulty is 
to get away unseen. But it must be 
done. Pack a small hand bag—a very 
small one. I’ll plan our way out, and 
if we can make a get-away under the 
noses of Stone and his boy, we'll soon 
be all right. I’ve a friend who will 
motor us to a near-by town, where a 
dear old minister, who has known and 
loved me from boyhood, will marry 
us.” 

“Doesn’t he know about—about me?” 

“My little girl, leave all the details 
of this thing to me. Don’t bother your 
lovely head about it. It will be all right 
—trust me—if we can escape.” 

“Ts it right for me to go? Oughtn’t 
I stay and—what do they call it—give 
myself up?” 

“Anita, if I didn’t love you so I’d 
scold you hard! Now, you obey your 
future lord and master and get ready 
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for a hurry-up wedding. I’m sorry 
that you can’t have bridesmaids and 
choir boys, but you'll pardon me, I 
know, if I remind you that that isn’t 
my fault.” 

Miss Mystery looked up and broke 
into laughter. Truly she was a mys- 
tery. Her gayety was as spontaneous 
and merry as if she had never heard of 
crime or tragedy. 

Lockwood gazed at her curiously and 
then nodded his handsome head as he 
said: “You'll do, Anita! You’re a little 
bit of all right!” 

But in a moment her mood changed. 

“Gordon, we can’t,” she said slowly. 
“We never can get _away from this 
house, let alone the detectives. Miss 
Bascom is on continual watch, and Mrs. 
Adams é 

“I know, dear. That’s it. I thought 
if you could manage that part, I’d see 
to evading the Stone faction. Can't 
you think up a plan?” 

“Love will find a way,” she whis- 
pered, and, unable to resist the invit- 
ing smile, Gordon again caught her in 
his arms and held her close in an ec- 
stasy of possession. 

“You are so sweet,” he murmured 
with an air of saying soniething im- 
portant. “Oh, my little girl, how I do 
love you!’ The moment I saw you——” 

“When was that?” 

“That night at—at the doctor’s lec- 
ture. I sat behind you—I changed my 
seat to do so—and I counted the but- 
tons on your dear little gray frock. 
That was one way I discovered your 
presence in the study that night.” He 
spoke gravely now. “And there was 
another way. I heard youtalking. Yes, 
I heard your blessed voice—remember, 
I loved you then—and I heard Waring 
talking to you. I could make out no 
word—I didn’t try—but now I wish I 
had,-for it might help you.” 

“Ll wish you had, Gordon,” she re- 
turned solemnly. “It would have 
helped me.” 
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“But you can tell me, dear—tell me 
all the conversation. Surely you trust 
me now.” 

“I trust you—but—oh, as you say, 
there’s no time. It’s a long story—a 
dreadful story—I don’t want to tell 
you ” 

“Then you shan’t. I’ve promised you 
that, you know. Not until you want 
to tell me will I ask for a word of it.” 

“Now here’s another thing,’ and 
Anita blushed deeply. “If we go away 
you say—what about—about 
money ?” 

Lockwood stared 
money,” he said. 
that?” 

“But—but the awful detective peo- 
ple—said you—you were terribly in 
debt.” 

“Brave little girl to say that. I know 
you hated to. Well, my darling, those 
precious bills that those precious de- 
tectives dug up in my desk are old bills 
that were owed by my father. His 
name was the same as mine 

“The same as yours! How queer!” 

“Oh, not a unique instance. Any- 
way, those bills I am paying off as I 
can. I’m not legally responsible for 
them, but I want to clear my dad’s 
name, and all that. Now they can wait 
while I take unto me a wife and ar- 
range for her comfort and conveni- 
ence, Sut, is there—now remember, 
I’m not prying—is there any one whose 
permission you must ask to marry mé?” 

“No, I’m twenty-one. That’s of age 
in any State.” 

“Why, you aged person! 
you about eighteen.” 

“Do you mind?” 

“No; you goosie! 
mother, now?” 

“Oh, my mother. 
what I do.” 

“And your father? 
I have to ask.” 

“My father is dead.” 
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“Then come along. Let’s begin to 
get ready to go.” 

“Wait a minute, Gordon. To get 
married—must I—must I tell my real 
name?” 

His eyes clouded a trifle. 

“Yes, dear heart,” he said very 
gently, “yes, you must.” 

“Then I can’t get married!” 

Miss Mystery sat down and folded 
her little hands in her lap, her whole 
attitude that of utter despair. 

“But, sweetheart, no one need know 
except the minister and the one or two 
witnesses e / 

“And your” 

“Yes, and I 

“Oh, I can’t marry you, anyway. I 
can’t marry anybody. I can’t tell who 
Iam! Oh, let them take me away and 
let them arrest me and I hope they’ll 
convict me—and e 

“Hush, my precious girl, hush.” 
Lockwood took her in his arms and let 
her stifle her sobs on his breast. He 
was bewildered. What was the truth 
about this strange child? For in her 
abandonment of grief, Anita seemed 
a very child, a tortured, irresponsible 
soul, whose only haven was in the arms 
now around her. 

“You will go with me, anyway, 
Anita?” he said, with an air of au- 
thority. “I must take care of you. We 
will go as I planned. The minister I 
told you of is a great and good man; 
he will advise you——” 

“Oh, no! I don’t want to talk to a 
minister !” 

“Yes, you do. And his wife is a 
dear, good woman. They will take you 
into their hearts and home—and then 
we can al! decide what to do. At any 
rate, you must get away from here. 
Come, now, pack your bag, and, would 
you mind, Anita, if I ask you not to 
take the—the money and the pin e 

“But he gave them to me! I tell 
you, Gordon, John Waring gave me 
those of his own free will——~” 
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“Because of his affection for you?” 

“Yes; for no other reason! I will 
keep the pin, anyway. I will!” 

“Anita, have you any idea how you 
puzzle me—how you torture me? 
Well, take what you like. Will you get 
ready now, and I will let you know as 
soon as I can how and when we may 
start.” 

A loud rap was followed by an im- 
mediate opening of the door, and Mrs. 
Adams came into the room. She stared 
at Lockwood, but made no comment on 
his presence there. 

“Miss Austin,” she began, “I do not 
wish you to stay in my house any 
longer. I have kept you until now—in 
spite of my telling you before that you 
had to go—because my husband was so 
sorry for you and refused to turn you 
out. Nor am I turning you out, but 
—I wish you would leave us alone, Mr. 
Lockwood.” 

Gordon started to speak, but Anita 
interrupted him. 

“Go, please,” she said quietly, and 
Lockwood obeyed. 

“I cannot blame you, Mrs. Adams,” 
Miss Mystery said, “I daresay you 
have to consider your other boarders, 
and I thank you for the kindness and 
forbearance you have shown me so 
far.” 

The tears were in the big, dark eyes, 
and, even as they moved Mrs, Adams 
to sympathy, she wondered if they were 
real. “A girl who would redden her 
lips would be capable of any deceit and 
duplicity,” Esther Adams reasoned. 

But she went on calmly. 

“IT come now, Miss Austin, to tell 
you that Mr. Trask is downstairs and 
wants to see you. He wants you to go 
to his house to stay. The Peytons are 
there, of course, and he offers you the 
shelter of his roof and protection until 
this dreadful matter it settled up.” 

“Mr. Trask!” Anita looked her 
amazement, 

“Yes; now don’t be silly. You very 
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well know he is mad about you, and 
he hopes to get you freed and then 
marry you.” 

“Oh, he does!” It was the old, 
scornful Miss Mystery who spoke. 
“Well, will you tell him from me és 

“Now, don't you be too hoity-toity, 
miss! You’re mighty lucky to have a 
home offered you “ 

“Yes, that’s quite true. Well, Mrs. 
Adams, will you go down, then, and 
say I’ll be down in a moment or two? 
Give me time to freshen my appear- 
ance a bit.” 

“Yes, with paints and powders and 
cosmetics!” Esther Adams grumbled to 
herself as she went down the stairs. 

As a matter of fact she quite mis- 
judged the girl. Very rarely did Anita 
resort to artificial aid of that sort, but, 
when she so desired, she used it as she 
would any other personal adornment. 

“She’s coming down,” Mrs. Adams 
announced as she returned to Trask. 

But when the minutes grew to a 
quarter of an hour, and then nearly 
to a half, Mrs. Adams again climbed 
the stairs to hasten proceedings. 

This time she ~found the room 
empty. The absence, too, of brushes 
and combs, the disappearance of a 
small suit case, and the fact that her 
hat and coat were gone—all pointed un- 
mistakably to the assumption that the 
girl had fled. 

“Welll? Mrs. Adams __ reported. 
“She’s lit out, bag and baggage.” 

“Gone!” exclaimed Trask in dismay. 

“Well, she isn’t in her room. Her 
trunk is locked and strapped, and her 
suit case is missing. Her hat and coat’s 
gone, too, so you can make your own 
guess,” 

But Maurice Trask didn’t stay there 
to make his guess. He went back home 
as fast as he could and told Fleming 
Stone the news. — 

“Run away, has she?” said Stone. 
“T rather looked for that.” 

“You did! And took no steps to pre- 


vent it! You’re a nice detective, you 
are. Well, if you’re so smart,-where’d 
she go?” 

“Where’s Lockwood?” was Stone’s 
laconic response. 

“Lockwood!” exclaimed Trask. 
“Wherever he is, he hasn’t run off with 
Anita Austin! If he has—by jove, I'll 
break every bone in his body!” 

“You'll have to catch him first,” said 
the detective, smiling. 

“T’ll catch him! I'll set you to do it. 
And, looky here, if she’s gone off with 
that man you can go ahead and catch 
her, catch them both, and then prove 
her guilty.” 

“Ts she?” 

“Ts she? 
know it.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T’ll tell you. I know her eyebrows!” 

“So do I know her eyebrows. But 
they don’t tell me she’s a murderer.” 

“Well, they tell me that! It’s this 
way. Her eyebrows are not only heavy 
and dark, but they almost meet over 
the bridge of her nose.” 

“Darling nose!” put in Fibsy, who 
was interested in Anita, but not in 
Trask’s deductions. 

“Does your knowledge of physiog- 
nomy tell you that those meeting eye- 
brows are a sign of a criminal?” asked 
Stone. 

“Nothing of that sort. But they are 
the Truesdell brows.” 

“The Truesdell brows?” Stone 
raised his own. “Sounds like a pro- 
prietary article. Not artificial, are 
they?” 

“Now, see here, Mr. Stone, I’m in 
no mood to be guyed. Those eyebrows 
are frequently seen in the Truesdell 
family. My grandfather’s brother mar- 
ried a Truesdell.” 

“Your grandfather‘s brother mar- 
ried a Truesdell? And your own grand- 
father didn’t?” 

“No; I haven’t those brows.” 


And I 


You bet she is! 
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“Well, you’re not entitled to them, 
having no Truesdell blood in your 
veins.” 

“But that girl has.” 

“Indeed! Interesting, is it not?” 

“Aw, come off that line o’ talk, F. 
S.,” said Fibsy, knitting his brows, 
which were not Truesdellian. “I’m 
seein’ a chink o’ light. The brother of 
your grandfather, now, Mr. Trask, he 
was named e 

“Waring, of course. 
My grandfather was James Waring. 

“And this Henry Waring—he was 
the father of Doctor John Waring?” 

As Fibsy said this, Stone sat up- 
right and gazed hard at Trask. 








Henry Waring. 


” 


“Yes, John Waring’s father was 
Henry, and my _ grandfather was 


Henry’s brother, James. That’s how 
I’m related. And, being the only one, 
that’s why I’m the heir here. But, 
don’t you see, Doctor Waring’s mother 
was a Truesdell - 

“And Miss Austin is a relative of 
hers—a connection of the Truesdell 
family somehow!” exclaimed the now 
excited Fibsy. “And she found out 
about it and came here and ‘ 

“Yes,” Trask said, “and tried to get 
some money from John Waring on the 
ground of relationship.” 

“What relation could she be?” 

“Maybe a niece of Doctor Waring— 
or a cousin. Maybe the same relation 
to IQoctor Waring’s mother that I am 
to his father. Then, that would ex- 
plain his giving her the money and 
the pin, and maybe she burned the will! 
And then she——” 

“But it complicates everything,” said 
Stone, who was thinking quickly. 








“However, if Miss Austin is connected 
with the Truesdell family, it gives us a 
way to look to learn her history.” 

“Well, learn it,” said Trask abruptly. 
“I’m not afraid of losing my inheri- 
tance, for I’m in'the direct Waring line, 
and she can’t be.” 
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CHAPTER XVIH. 
MISS MYSTERY NO LONGER, 


RASK, “helped along by Fleming 
Stone, investigated the family tree 
of the Warings. But they ran up 
against a blank wall. So far as they 
could learn, Doctor Waring never had 
brother or sister. His mother, who 
was a Truesdell, had also been an only 
child. But, of course, Miss Mystery 
could be of the Truesdell family and 
could, as Trask observed, be the same 
relation to John Waring’s mother that 
Trask was to John Waring’s father. 
Which relation was that of second 
cousin, 

“Tt gives a reason for the girl’s 
presence here,” Stone said, “ard as it’s 
the only reason we can think of, it 
must be followed up.” 

“And I’ll follow it up,” Trask said, 
“if I once get hold of that girl. Where 
can she be, Mr. Stone?” 

“Not very far away, I think, as all 
the stations and routes out of town are 
She’d have trouble to leave 
Corinth.” 

“She could get out in a motor car.” 

“Who'd take her?” 

“Lockwood, of course.” 

“But just then Gordon Lockwood 
came into the Waring study. His usual 
calm was entirely gone; his eyes were 
wildly staring, and his voice quivered 
as he said: “She’s gone! Anita’s 
gone!” 

“Yes, I know it. I thought you went 
with her!’ and Stone stared in turn. 

“No, I didn’t!’ Lockwood said quite 
unnecessarily. “Find her, Mr. Stone. 
You can, can’t you?” 

“T can find her,” said Fibsy, “if 
you'll tell me one thing, Mr. Lock- 
wood, right straight out.” 

“What is it? I'll tell you anything. 
I’m afraid——” 

“You're afraid she’s killed herself,” 
said Fibsy calmly. “Well, you tell me 
this. Are you two—aw “ 
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The boy blushed, and Stone smiled 
a little as he said: 

“McGuire is a bit shy of romantic 
matters. He means are you and Miss 
Austin lovers?” 

“We are,” said Lockwood emphati- 
cally. “She is my fiancée ¥ 

“All right,” said Fibsy, “then I’ll find 
her. She hasn’t done anything rash, in 
that case.” 

He wagged his wise little head. 

“Where is she?” Stone asked, confi- 
dent that the boy could tell. He knew 
of Fibsy’s almost clairvoyant powers 
of divining truth in certain situations. 

“Want her here?” he asked la- 
conically. 

“Ves,” 

“T’ll get her.” 

Snatching his cap, he darted from 
the house, but he was closely followed 
by Maurice Trask. Lockwood would 
have stopped Trask, but Stone said: 

“Let him go, This thing is coming 
to a crisis. Trask will help it along.” 

Fibsy went toward the Adams house 
but stopped at a house close by. This 
was the home of Emily Bates. 

Ringing that lady’s doorbell, Fibsy 
asked to see her. 

“Mrs. Bates,” he said politely, while 
Trask listened, “we want to see Miss 
Austin, please.” 

“Anita!” said Mrs. Bates flurriedly. 
“Why—she—she isn’t i 

“Oh, yes, she is here,” said the boy 
patently, rather than rudely. “We have 
to see her, you see.” 

“Here I am,” said Miss Mystery, 
coming in from the next room. “I 
think,” she said, turning to Mrs. Bates, 
“as you advised me, I’ll tell all.” 

“Don’t tell it here!” cried Fibsy. 
“Please, Miss Austin, don’t spill your 
yarn here—oh, I mean, don’t—don’t di- 
vulge ws 

The unusual word nearly choked the 
excited boy, who always, in moments 
of strong emotion, lapsed into careless 
English, but who tried not to. 
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“Now, look here,” Maurice Trask 
put in. “Here’s where I take hold. 
Miss Austin, you have told your story 
to Mrs. Bates?” 

“Yes,” said Anita, looking very sad 
but determined. 

“Then you tell it to me. I’m heir to 
the Waring estate, and so I have a 
right to know all you know about—the 
family.” 

His knowing look proved to Anita 
that he assumed also her right to be 
classed with “the family,” and she 
looked at him in astonishment. 

“You know?” she cried. 

“Yes—I know.” He spoke very 
sternly. “And I insist upon a private 
interview with you before you tell your 
story to any one else.” 

“You shall have it, then,” she said, 
and her eyes grew grave. “Mrs. Bates, 
will you and Terence leave us alone 
for ten minutes? That will be long 
enough, and then I’ll go to see Mr. 
Stone—if necessary.” 

“Now, look here,” Trask said, as the 
door closed after the others, “I know 
who you are.” 

“T don’t believe it.” Miss Mystery 
looked at him straight from beneath the 
“Truesdell brows.” 

“Well, anyway, I know you are a 
Truesdell connection.” 

“Yes, Iam. Go on.” 

“T don’t know just what branch,” he 
went on a little Jamely. 

“But it’s a branch strong enough to 
hold me—and also to interfere with this 
heirship of yours.” 

“Can’t be. There’s no Truesdell so 
close to John Waring as I am.” 

“You think so? Then listen.” 

As Miss Mystery told him her story, 
the man’s face grew grave. He sat 
almost petrified with astonishment, and 
when she had finished the short but 
amazing recital, he said: 

“My heavens! What are you going 
to do?” 

“T don’t know what to do.” 
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“If you tell—I——” 

“Of course you do.” 

“And if you don’t tell—then John 
Waring’s name is left unstained P 

“There is no shadow of stain on 
John Waring’s name! What do you 
mean ?” 

“Now,- look here, Miss Austin. You 
keep quiet about all this, will you? I'll 
call off those sleuths, and I’ll arrange 
to ¢lose and cover up the whole mat- 
ter. Then you marry me—there’s only 
a distant cousinship between us—and 
I'll put up the biggest memorial to 
Waring you ever heard of.” 

“Omit the clause about my marrying 
you,” she returned, “and I may agree 
t6 your plans. I haven’t quite decided 
what to do—and, besides, Mr. Trask, 
who killed—Doctor Waring?” 

“Never mind who killed him. Call 
it suicide; it must have been, anyway.” 

“No, I’m not sure it was. Oh, I 
don’t know what to do!” 

“Time’s up,” called Fibsy through 
the closed door. “And, I say, Miss 
Austin, you take my tip and come along 
and tell your story to F. Stone. It'll 
be your one best bet in the long run.” 

Perhaps it was the boy’s speech, per- 
haps it was the gleam of disappointed 
greed that Anita saw in Trask’s eyes, 
but she arose, with a sudden decision, 
and said, as she opened the door: 

“That’s just what I'll do. Come with 
me, Mrs. Bates—or would you- rather 
not?” 

“Oh, I can’t,” said Emily Bates, 
“don’t ask me, Anita, dear.” - 

“No, you stay here. I'll come back 
soon.” 

And so Miss Mystery again walked 
across the snow-covered field to the 
Waring house, this time to remove all 
occasion for using her nickname. 

“You found her?” said Stone as the 
trio came into the study, where he and 
Lockwood still sat. 

“Yes,” said Fibsy. “I just thought 
where would a poor, hunted kid go? 
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And I said to myself, she’d go to the 
nearest and nicest lady’s house she 
And, of course, that was 
Mrs. Bates’, and sure enough there she 
was. And—she’s going to tell all!” 

Fibsy was melodramatic by nature, 
and his gesture indicated an important 
revelation. 

“T am,” said Anita quietly. 

She went straight to Lockwood’s 
side, and he took her hand calmly and 
led her to a seat on the wide daven- 
port, then sat beside her. 

Her hand still in his, she told her 
story. 

“I am of Truesdell blood,” she be- 
gan, “as Mr. Trask surmised. But, 
also, I am of Waring blood. Doctor 
John Waring was my father.” 

No one spoke. The surprise was too 
great. In his wildest theories Fleming 
Stone had never thought of this. 
Fibsy’s great astonishment was per- 
meated with the quick conviction, “then 
she didn’t kill him!” Gordon Lock- 
wood was conscious of a rapturous re- 
assurance that he had no rival as a 
lover. Trask, already knowing the 
truth, sat gloomily realizing he was not 
the heir. 

Anita, her beautiful face sad, yet 
proud to acknowledge her ancestry, 
went on: 

“This is his story. When John War- 
ing was twenty years old he met a 
Young woman—an actress—who so in- 
fatuated him that he married her. 
They were absolutely uncongenial and 
unfitted for each other, and after a few 
weeks they agreed to separate. There 
was no question’ of divorce; they 
merely preferred to live apart. He sent 
her money at stated intervals, but he 
pursued his quiet, studious life, and she 
her life of gayety and sport. She was 
a good woman—she is a good woman— 
she is my mother,” 

Another silence followed this disclo- 
sure. “Is,” she had said—not “was.” - 


And John Waring was her father! 
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Gordon Lockwood held her hand 
closely. He was content to listen. 
Whatever she could say could not les- 
sen his love and adoration, 

“I tell you this, for her sake and— 
my father’s, also. There is no stigma 
to be attached to either; they were 
merely so utterly opposite in character 
and disposition that they could not live 
together. 

“As I said, after a few weeks they 
separated, and—my father did not 
know of my birth. My mother would 
not let him know, lest he come back 
to her. She was a light-hearted, care- 
free girl, and, while she loved me, she 
did not love my father. Later on— 
when I was about four, I think—she 
caused a notice of her death to be sent 
to my father. This was because she 
wanted to sever all connection and take 
no chance of ever meeting him again. 
She was by that time a successful ac- 
and earned all the money she 
wanted, She adored me; she lived only 
for me and her art. 

“Though a good actress, she was not 
widely renowned, and in California, 
where she had chosen to make her 
home, she was liked and _ respected. 
The climate just suited her love of ease, 
freedom, and inuolence—as- a New 
England life of busy activity would 
have »een impossible to her. I want 
you to understand my mother. She 
was—she is—a mere butterfly, caring 
only for trifles and simple gayety. Her 
home is charming; her personality, that 
of a delightful child. But her tempera- 
ment is one that cannot stand respon- 
sibilities, and chafes at demands. How- 
ever, all that matters little. The facts 
are that John Waring, learning of his 
wife’s death, devoted himself utterly to 
his books and his study. 

“When my mother saw in the papers 
that he was about to marry she was ap- 
palled.- She didn’t know what to do. 
She couldn’t let him marry another 
woman unaware of her existence. She 
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couldn’t raise a question of divorce, 
for she knew that would tend to reflect 
unpleasantly on his past. 

“And, too, at last she was beginning 
to feel as if she might like to resume 
her position as his wife, now that he 
was prominent and wealthy. She told 
me the whole story—of which I had 
been utterly ignorant—and she sent me 
here. I was to see Doctor Waring and 
use my. own judgment as to when and 
how I should tell him all this. 

“1 came here with a feeling of dislike 
and resentment toward a father who 
had been no father to me. Mother 
exonerated him, to be sure, but it was 
all such a surprise to me that I ac- 
cepted the errand in a spirit of bravado 
prepared to make trouble if necessary. 

“But when I saw John Waring— 
when I realized that that splendid man 
was my father—I knew that all my 
love, all my allegiance was his, and that 
my mother was as nothing to me com- 
pared with my wonderful father! 

“Except for what Mr. Trask calls 
the Truesdell brows, I look exactly like 
my mother. Also she resumed her 
maiden name of Anita Austin after 
they separated. So you may imagine 
the shock when Doctor Waring first 
heard the name and first saw the living 
image of his wife, whom, you must 
remember, he supposed dead. But I 
had my mission to perform. And so 
I came here that Sunday night.” 

The audience sat motionless. Lock- 
wood, holding her hand, felt every 
tremor of her emotion as the girl told 
her story. Fleming Stone, realizing 
that he was hearing the most dramatic 
revelation of his career, listened avidly. 
Fibsy, with staring eyes and open 
mouth, clenched his fists in enthralled 
interest, and Maurice Trask heard it all 
with evergrowing conviction that he 
must give up his supposed inheritance. 

As Anita began to tell of the Sun- 
day night, the situation became even 
more tense. 
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“I came to the French window and 
tapped lightly. Doctor Waring let me 
in, and I sat by hiin in that plush chair. 

“The conversation I had with my 
father I shall not detail. It is my most 
sacred and beloved memory. We were 
as one in every way. We loved each 
other from the first word. We proved 
to be alike in our tastes and pursuits. 
Oh, if he could have lived! I told him 
of my mother and myself, and he was 
crushed. I wanted to spare him, but 
what could I do? He had to know— 
although the knowing meant the ruin- 
ing of his career. He said, at once, he 
could not take the presidency of the 
college, with the story of his past made 
public, nor could he honorably suppress 
it. He couldn’t marry Mrs. Bates— 
nor could he install my mother here. 

“He had done no real wrong in mak- 
ing that early and ill-advised marriage, 
but it seemed to him a blot on his 
escutcheon and an indelible one. He 
would sit and brood over these fearful 
conditions; then suddenly he would 
realize my existence afresh and rejoice 
in it. He loved me at once and deeply 
—and I adored him. Never father and 
daughter, I am sure, crowded a lifetime 
“of affection into such a few moments.” 

Bravely Anita went on, not daring 
to pause to think. Her hand, tightly 
clasped in Lockwood’s, trembled, but 
~ her voice was steady, for jt was her op- 
portunity to clear her father’s name, 
and she must neglect no slightest point. 

“At last he told me I must go away, 
and he would think out what he could 
do. He gave me the money, for he was 
afraid I hadn’t sufficient cash by me, 
and he gave me the ruby pin, saying I 
must’keep it forever as my father’s first 
gift to me. With infinite gentleness 
he bade me good-by and softly opened 
the glass door for me. I went away, 
and he closed the door. 

“I went home to the Adams house, 
making, of course, those footprints in 
the snow. It was a very cold night; I 
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remember the clear, shining stars, but I 
thought of nothing but my father—my 
splendid, wonderful fatheft. And I 
hoped—oh, how I hoped!—that some 
way would be found that he and I 
could spend our lives together. I didn’t 
know what he would do, but I prayed 
to Heaven that some way out might be 
found. 

“The rest you know. Of the manner 
of my father’s death, I know nothing 
at all. Of Nogi, I have no knowledge. 
I kept all this secret at first, because I 
hoped to shield my father’s name better 
that way. But I think now it’s better 
told. I couldn’t live under the weight 
of such a secret. 

“One more word as to my mother. 
She has had an admirer for many 
years, named Carl Melrose. She has 
kept him at a distance, but, as you 
know from the telegram she sent me, 
she has already either married him or 
promised to. Also she advised me to 
tell the whole truth., I have done so.” 

Unheeding the others, Lockwood put 
his arm round the exhausted girl as 
she fell over toward him. His won- 
derful calm helped her, and his gentle 
yet firm embrace gave her fresh cour- 
age to endure the strain. 

“Thank you, Miss Austin,” 
Stone spoke almost reverently” “You 
have shown marvelous wisdom and 
bravery, and I congratulate you on 
your entire procedure. You are an ex- 
ceptional girl, and I am proud to know 
you.” 

This was a great deal for Fleming 
Stone to say, and Anita acknowledged 
it with a grateful glance. 

Fibsy, his eyes streaming with un- 
checked tears, came over and knelt be- 
fore her. 

“Oh, Miss Austin!” he said brokenly. 
“Oh, Miss Anita!” , 

Trask alone remained unmoved and 
sat with folded arms and frowning 
face. - 


and 
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But little attention was paid him, and 
Stone said thoughtfully : 

“Our problem of the mystery of 
Doctor Waring’s death is as great as 
ever.” 

“It is,” agreed Lockwood, “but I am 
sure, now, Mr. Stone, that it was a 
suicide. The motive is supplied, for I 
knew Doctor Waring so well; I knew 
the workings of his great and good 
mind, and I am sure that he felt there 
was no other course for him. I can 
see just how he decided that the ex- 
posure of all this would react against 
the reputation of the college. That the 
sensation and scandal filling the papers 
would harm the standing of the Uni- 
versity of Corinth—and that, and that 
alone—caused his decision. I knew 
him so well that I can tell you that 
never, never would he take his life to 
save himself trouble or sorrow, but for 
other’s sake—and I include Mrs. Bates 
—he made the sacrifice. 

“TI can see, and I am sure of what I 
say, how he realized that the press and 
the public would forgive and condone a 
dead man, when, if he lived, the brunt 
of the whole matter would fall on his 
beloved college and on the woman he 
loved and respected. 

“Now, as I feel sure he foresaw, 
such of this story as must be made 
public, will have far less weight and 
prominence than if he were alive. I 
know all this is so, for I knew John 
Waring as few people knew him.” 

A grateful glance from John War- 
ing’s daughter thanked him for this 
tribute. 

“That ten-thousand-dollar check?” 
Trask said suddenty, for his mind was 
still concerned with the financial. side. 

“T think that must have been sent 
to my mother,” said Anita. “Shepas I 
told you, returned to the use of her 
maiden name, and during our inter- 
view my father told me he should write 
her at once and send her money, I 
feel sure he did do so.” 
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“Without doubt,” Lockwood said, 
“and, if so, the letter would have been 
mailed with the collection next morn- 
ing. The returning voucher will 
show.” ‘ 

“Also the letter he wrote my mother 
will corroborate all I have told you,” 
said Anita, and both her assertion and 
Gordon’s, later came true. 

“T felt,’ Anita said, by way of 
further explanation, “that Mrs. Bates 
ought to know all. So when Mrs, 
Adams practically put me out of her 
house, and I had no wish to accept Mr. 
Trask’s invitation to come over here, 
nor”’—she smiled affectionately at 
Lockwood—“could I’ fall in with your 
crazy plans, I just went next door and 
told Mrs. Bates all about it. She was 
very dear and sweet to me, and now, if 
you please, I will go back there. I am 
weary and exhausted. I cannot stand 
any more. But when you want me, I 
can be found at Mrs. Bates’. I leave 
all matters to be decided or settled in 
the hands of Mr. Lockwood and Mr. 
Stone. Fibsy, dear, will you escort me 
home?” 

With a_ suddenly acquired dignity 
Fibsy rose and stood by her side, and 
in a moment the two went away to- 
gether. 

And when the boy returned, the 
others were absorbed in the discussion 
of the mysterious death of John War- 
ing. 

“I’m inclined to give it up,” Fleming 
Stone said, thinking deeply. 

“Don’t do it, F. Stone,” Fibsy said 
earnestly. “It’s better to find out. You 
never have given up a case.” 

“No. Well, Fibs, which way shall 
we look?” 

A strange embarrassment came over 
the boy’s face, and then he said diffi- 
dently : 

“Say, gentlemen, could I be left alone 
in this room for a little while? I don’t 
say I kin find out anythin’, but I do 
wanta try.” = 
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The lapse into careless enunciation 
told Stone how much in earnest his 
young colleague was, and he rose, say- 
ing: “You certainly may, my boy. The 
rest of us will have a conference in 
some other room, as to what part of 
Miss Austin’s story must be made pub- 
lic.” 

Left to himself, Fibsy went at once 
to the bookcase that held the defaced 
copy of Martial that John Waring had 
been reading the night he died. 

Opening the volume at the stained 
page the unlettered boy eagerly read the 
lines; tried to read them, rather, and 
groaned in spirit because he knew no 
Latin. 

Small wonder that he was nonplused, 
for this was all he read: 


MARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS. 
Liber IV., Epigram XVIII. 
Qua-vicina pluit Vipsanis porta columnis 
Et madet assiduo Iubricus imbre lapis, 
In iugulum pueri, qui rescida tecta subibat, 
Decidit hiberno praegravis unda gelu: 
Cumque peregisset miseri crudelia fata, 
Tabuit in calido vulnere mucre tener. 
Quid non saeva sibi voluit fortuna liceze? 
Aut ubi non mors est, si iugulatis aquae? 


His chin in his hands, he pored over 
the Latin in utter despair and, rising, 
started for the door. Then he paused. 

“T must do it myself,” he murmured. 
“T must !” 

So he hunted the shelves 
found a Latin dictionary. 

He was not entirely unversed in the 
rudiments of the language, for Stone 
had directed his education at such odd 
hours as he could find time for study. 
After some hard and laborious digging 
Fibsy at last gathered the gist of the 
Latin stanza. 

His eyes shone, and he stared about 
the room. 

“It ain’t possible,” he told himself, 
“and yet Gee, there ain’t nothing 
else possible!” He rose and looked 
out at every window; he noted care- 
fully the latches; he paced from the 


until he 


desk to the small rear windows of the 
room and back again. 

“It’s the only thing,” he reiterated, 
“the only thing. Oh, gee! What a 
thing !” 

He went in search of Stone and 
found the three men shut in the living 
room. With them was Nogi. 

Stone’s persevering efforts, by ad- 
vertisements and circulars, had at last 
succeeded, and the impassive and non- 
committal Japanese was there and quite 
willing to tell all he knew. 

Fibsy interrupted his story. 

“Go back,” he directed, “to the be- 
ginning. Let me hear it all. It’s O. 
ee A ha 

“T was attending to my dining-room 
duties,” Nogi said, “and I had taken 
the water tray to the study. I was 
weary and hoped the master would 
soon retire. So I occasionally peeped 
through the small window from the 
dining room. I saw a lady come and 
make a visit, and then I saw her and 
heard her go away. Then I hoped the 
master would go to bed. But, no—he 
was very busy. He wrote letters, he 
burned some papers, he moved about 
much. He was restless, disturbed. 
Then he sat at his desk and read his 
book.” 

“This one?” cried Fibsy, excitedly 
waving the volume of Martial. 

“T think so—one like that, anyway.” 

“This was the one! Go on.” 

“Then Oh, it was strange! 
Then the master got up, went to the 
small window at the back of the——”’ 

“Which one?” 

“The one by the big globe, and he 
opened it. But for a moment——” 

“Did he put his hand out?” Fibsy 
cried. 

“Yes, I suppose to see if it stormed. 
Yes, he put his hand out for a mo- 
ment, then he closed the window.” 

“And locked it?’ asked Fibsy. 

“It locks itself, with a snap catch. 
Then—— Ah, here is the strange 
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thing! Then he went back, sat at his 
desk, and in a moment he fell over and 
the dark stream spurted out.” 

“Didn’t he stab himself?” 
asked. 


Fisby 


“I don’t know. He didn’t seem to dg 


anything but scratch his ear, and over 
he fell! Such a sight! I was afraid, 
and I ran away—fast.” 

“All very well,™ said Stone, “but 
what became of the weapon?” 

“I know!” Fibsy almost screamed in 
his excitement. “Oh, F. Stone, I 
know !” 

“Well, tell us, Terence; but steady, 
now, my boy. Don’t get too excited.” 

“No, sir,” and the lad grew suddenly 
quiet. “But I know. Wait just a min- 
ute, sir. Where are the photographe 
of the house that the detectives took the 
day after?” 

“T’'ll get them,” Lockwood said and 
left the room. 

He returned, and Fibsy found a 
magnifying glass and looked carefully 
at certain pictures. 

“Tt proves,” he said solemnly. “TF. 
Stone, you have solved your greatest 
case !” 

It was characteristic of the boy that, 
although the solution was his own, his 
deference to Stone was sincere and un- 
self-conscious, 

“Please,” he said, “I don’t know 
Latin, but you will find the explanation 
of Doctor Waring’s death on that red- 
stained page. He was reading Martial, 
as we knew, and”—he pointed to the 
epigram on the page in question—“as 
he read that, he found a way out.” 

The grave statement was impressive, 
and Stone took the book. 

“Shall I translate, or read the Latin 
aloud?” he asked the others. 

“Wait a minute. I'll get a Martial 
in English,” Lockwood said, out of 
consideration for Trask’s possible ig- 
norance of the dead language. 

“What number is the epigram?” he 
asked, returning. 
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Stone told him, and Lockwood found 
the place and passed the English ver- 
sion to Stone. Aloud;“the detective 
read this: 

“TRANSLATION. 
“Book Four, Epigram Eighteen. 
“On a youth killed by the fall of a 
piece of ice. 

“Just where the gate near the portico of 
Agrippa is always dripping with water, and 
the slippery pavement is wet with constant 
showers, a mass of water, congealed by win- 
ter’s cold, fell upon the neck of a youth who 
was entering the damp temple, and, when it 
had inflicted a cruel death on the unfortunate 
boy, the weapon melted in the warm wound 
it had made. What cruelties does not for- 
tune permit? Or where is not death to be 
found, if you, the waters, turn cutthroats.” 


“And so you see,” Fibsy said, break- 
ing the ensuing silence, “he decided to 
stab himself with an icicle, and he did. 
He did!” he repeated triumphantly. 
“He went to that back window and by 
the big globe and got one—and here’s 
the proof! Look through the glass, 
F. 5.” 

Stone did so, and without doubt the 
fringe of icicles that hung from that 
particular window sash showed one 
missing! It was the very window that 
Nogi stated Waring had opened and 
had put his hand out of for a moment. 

Clearly he had broken off an icicle, 
strong and firm on that freezing night, 
had returned to his chair, and, inspired 
by the story of the youth under the 
portico of Agrippa, had stabbed his 
own jugular vein with the sharp, round 
point, and had fallen unconscious. The 
icicle, melting in the wound, had dis- 
appeared, and death had followed in a 
moment or two. 

They went to the study, and Nogi 
was made to imitate the movements he 
saw Doctor Waring make. It left no 
doubt of the exact facts, and the mys- 
tery was solved. 

“Do you suppose he meant to make 
it seem a murder?” asked Stone 
thoughtfully. 
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“He did not!” Lockwood replied de- 
fensively. “That is, he did not mean 
to implicate anybody. He was a man 
amenable to sudden suggestion and apt 
to follow it. I am certain the idea 
came to him as he read his book, and 
in the impulse of the moment he rose, 
got the implement, and did the deed. 
It was like him to read that book after 
his talk with his daughter. He often 
resorted to reading for a time to clear 
his mind for some important decision. 
Had he not read that very page, he 
would in all probability not have taken 
his life as he did.” 

“There can be no doubt of it all,” 
said Stone. ‘“Fibsy, the credit of the 
discovery is yours. You did a great 
piece of work.” 

Fibsy blushed with delight at Stone’s 
praise, which he cared for more than 
anything else in life, but he said: 

“Aw, I just chanced on it. But I 
found out another thing! While I was 
workin’ on the translatin’ business, the 
telephone rang. I answered, but some- 
body took it on an extension, so I hung 
up. But I was waitin’ quite a few min- 
utes, and what do you think? I hap- 
pened to rest my forehead on the tele- 
phone transmitter, and——”’ 

“The red ring!” cried Stone. “It’s 
happened to me, all of us I wager, sev- 
eral times. Of course!” 

“Of course,” Fibsy repeated. ‘“Pok- 
in’ around for a Latin dictionary, I 
passed a lookin’ glass, and there on me 
noble forehead I saw a red ring about 
two inches across, It’s gone now.” 

“Yes,” Stone said. “Without doubt 
Doctor Waring was telephoning, or 
perhaps was answering a call, and he 
rested his head on the instrument.” 

“He often did that,” said Lockwood, 
“but I never noticed a ring left.” 

“In life,” Stone said, “it would dis- 
appear quickly. But if it happened just 
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before he died, rigor mortis would pre- 
serve the mark, Anyway, it must have 
been that.” ’ 

The solution of the mystery, so in- 
dubitably the true one, was accepted 
by the police. And the matter was 
given as little publicity as possible, for 
Anita and Mrs. Bates, the two most 
deeply concerned, both wished it so. 

No stigma of cowardice rested on 
John Waring’s name, for all who knew 
him knew that his act was the deed of 
a martyr to circumstances, and was 
prompted by a spirit of loyalty to his 
college and unwillingness to let his own 
misfortunes in any way redound to its 
disparagement. He trusted, they felt 
sure, that the truth would never be 
discovered, and that the tragedy of his 
death would preclude blame or censure. 
Himself he never thought of, in his un- 
selfish life or equally unselfish death. 
He could see no other way out, in his 
state of mind. 

Trask, perforce, resigned all claim to 
the estate, and Anita and her mother 
arranged matters between themselves. 
The assumption was that John War- 
ing’s will, which he burned, had been 
made in Mrs. Bates’ favor, but, on 
learning of his nearer heirs, he de- 
stroyed it, 

“Anita Waring,” Lockwood mur- 
mured softly, when at last they were 
alone together. 

“TI love the name,” she said, “and it 
is really mine.” 

“But it will be yours so short a time 
it’s scarcely worth while to use it,” 
Gordon returned. “It will be a short 
time, won’t it, sweetheart?” 

“Yes, indeed! I want to go away 
from Corinth forever. I love my 
father’s memory, but I can’t stand these 
scenes. I am tired of mystery in name 
and in deed. I just want to be—Anita 
Lockwood.” 


? 


THE END. 
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Tue Great CoRNHILL JeweL RoBBERY 


OU needn’t worry with that 

y safe on your premises,” said 

the representative of a 

famous firm of safe makers 
to Mr. Walker, a well-known jéweler 
in Cornhill, England, 

“It looks, at any rate, as though it 
would defy burglars,” replied the jew- 
eler. “I wanted a strong one, for I 
keep about ten thousand pounds’ worth 
of stock always on hand, and I get 
pretty anxious over the week-ends, for 
we haven’t got a watchman on the 
place. I have to rely on locks and 
bolts.” 

“We are prepared to give you a writ- 
ten guarantee that no burglar in the 
world, even if he’s given a free hand 
to try, can open that safe under,twelve 
hours,” answered the other. “If he 
does, you can sue us for damages.” 

Both men were to remember that 
conversation, but neither knew at the 
time that there was a man as clever at 
opening safes as the makers were in 
miaking them secure! Edward Caisley, 
known the world over in the under- 
world of crime as Velvet Ned, had 
never yet met a safe he could not open, 
and if he had heard Mr. Walker’s con- 
versation with the safe expert he would 
only have laughed, as he did later! 

“Well,” said the jeweler finally, “if 
no burglar can force that safe under 


twelve hours, I’m not going to worry. 
It’s unlikely that~any burglar would 
waste that amount of time on it. And 
in any case I shall have it put where 
the police can /always see it, and that 
will make it absolutely certain it won't 
be broken open.” 

But nothing is certain in this world, 
least of all the security of safes against 
the amazing cunning of thieves. The 
jeweler, however, had reason to feel he 
was speaking the truth; beside’ getting 
the strongest safe in existence at that 
time, he took every other precaution he 
could think of, 

The front of his shop was closed 
after hours by strong, iron shutters, in 
which small circular holes had been cut, 
in order that the police could’ see into 
the interior from time to time. A gas- 
light was kept burning in the shop all 
night long, so that the police had little 
diffictilty in getting a good view of the 
inside of the jeweler’s shop. Standing 
against the wall was the great steel 
safe, and by an arrangement of mirrors 
any policeman who looked through the 
peepholes in the iron shutters had no 
difficulty in seeing the safe. 

At the corner of Cornhill and a nar 
row street known as Sun Court, stood 
the jeweler’s shop, and in this side 
street was a general side entrance to 
the premises. At the back of the shop 
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Were the premises of Messrs. Mitchell 
& Harris, well-known London tailors, 
who also occupied the whole of the 
basement underneath the shop with 
rooms for their assistants. Over the 
jeweler’s shop were the offices of Sir 
C, Crossley. It is important to know 
these details of the exact position of 
the shop and the safe it contained, in 
order to follow the remarkable story of 
this amazing robbery. 

On Christmas Day, in the year 1864, 
a convivial gathering of men and 
women were celebrating in a house in 
Guildford. Their host was familiarly 
referred to as Velvet Ned on account 
of the quiet way he always carried out 
his crimes. He hated any unnecessary 
noise when on a job, because it was 
likely to give him away. 

Suddenly he rapped on the table, and 
there was instant silence on the part of 
the crooks, both men and women. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he~ began 
with a grin of sarcasm on his face, “we 
are gathered here to-night, as you all 
know, to discuss the final details of the 
transference of property from the safe 
of Mr. Walker, of Cornhill, to this 
very desirable residence.” 

“Stow it, Ned,” called out one of the 
mén. “Let’s hear what we've got to 
do.” 

“Brewerton and his wife,” continued 
Velvet Ned, “and Jeffrey and ‘Scottie’ 
Brown, here, and myself have been 
keeping an eye on the Walker family 
for the last six weeks. \We now know 
what they do on every day of the week, 
including Sundays. 

“The shop’s locked up on Saturday 
at one o’clock and not opened again till 
Monday, so if we can get inside we’ve 
got plenty of time. I have had a look 
at the lock on the side entrance, and 
I can force that open inside a couple of 
minutes. 

“Scottie Brown has been measured 
for a suit at the tailor’s behind the 
shop, and I called by mistake on Sir 
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Charles Crossley, so we know the lay 
of the land. We can break in the side 
entrance in Sun Court, and get into 
Crossley’s office on the first floor with- 
out any trouble. From there we can 
cut through the roof and get into the 
shop.” 

“When 
Jeffrey. 

“In a fortnight,” answered the ring- 
leader. “There are one or two things 
to get before we can get away with it. 
You’d better keep the second Saturday 
and Sunday in January clear. Scottie 
Brown, Jeffrey, Brewerton, and my- 
self will do the job, while the rest of 
you'll come here ready to get away and 
plant the stuff.” 

For weeks the organization which 
consisted of close to a dozen men and 
women, had, as a matter of fact, been 
laying their plans for the robbery 
which was to cause such a sensation. 
The habits of Mr. Walker and his as- 
sistants in the shop were known thor- 
oughly, as well as the habits of every 
one else in the building. This had 
necessitated constant shadowing on the 
part of various members, for Velvet 
Ned was not the kind of man to let 
anything slip at the last moment 
through carelessness. 

How well the robbery had _ been 
planned was shown before the first 
month of the new year was over. 

On the Saturday afternoon in Jan- 
uary that had been arranged, Velvet 
Ned, Jeffrey, Scottie Brown, and 
Brewerton met in Cornhill and strolled 
casually down toward Sun Court. 
Cornhill, like the rest of the city on 
Saturday afternoons, was almost de- 
serted. 

“You stand at the corner, Scottie,” 
said Velvet Ned, “and whistle some- 
thing if anybody’s coming, while we 
break the lock.” 

It took Velvet Ned but a few min- 
utes to force the lock of the side en- 
trance. A cautious whistle to Scottie 


are you ready?” asked 
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Brown, and all four slipped inside the 
building without being seen. 

“Give me a couple of those wedges,” 
said their ringleader. “We've got to 
jam this door, or else the first cop will 
spot it’s been busted.” 

Skillfully he knocked—a couple of 
wedges in the door, thus securely fas- 
tening it, and then the four burglars 
went up the stairs to Sir Crossley’s of- 
fices. Brewerton was carrying a work- 
man’s bag of tools, to all appearances ; 
but when he opened it there was dis- 
played a number of things which the 
average British workman is not in the 
habit of carrying. 

In addition to a number of ordinary 
tools, such as hammers, screw drivers, 
and mallets, the bag contained a num- 
ber of very fine steel wedges, steel bars, 
a rope ladder, and an immensely strong 
steel crowbar made in sections. Last 
but not least was a long, fine rope, at 
the end of which was a small bell. All 
these were to come into play before the 
robbery had been successfully carried 
out. 

The door of Sir Charles Crossley’s 
offices presented no difficulty to the 
thieves who burst it open with a jimmy 
with the greatest ease, 

“And this room’s right above the 
shop,” said Brewerton. “We can get 
the floor up and drop through the ceil- 
ing in an hour easily.” 

“No fear,” replied Velvet Ned. 
“You'll get plaster dropping all over the 
place, and it’s bound to show up on 
those glass cases in the shop. The first 
cop who looks in will spot it, and we 
might as well do a three-year stretch 
right away.” 

“What are you going to do, then?” 
asked Jeffrey. ~ 

“Break through the floor in the back 
room, and drop into the tailor’s at the 
back of the shop, and then cut through 
the wall into the shop,” replied their 
leader, “The tailor’s shop is not over- 
looked.” 
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The others followed Velvet Ned im-~ 
plicitly. He was the man who had 
planned the robbery from the begin- 
ning, and who had made all the ar- 
rangements in connection with it. 

“You three take up a couple of floor 
boards in the middle of the back room 
and break through the ceiling,” he said. 
“T’ll keep watch from the windows in 
front, here, and give you warning of 
any cops coming along. We shall have 
to fix up this bell.” 

With a number of staples the bell 
rope was carried from the front room 
over the shop into the back room where 
the three were working. There was 
plenty of fine cord to spare, so that 
the bell could be used in the room be- 
low as well. This bell was a clever 
piece of foresight on the part of Velvet 
Ned, for he knew that in breaking 
through the ceiling and walls to get to 
the precious safe they were going to 
make plenty of noise, noise sufficient to 
attract the attention of any policeman 
on his beat. So long as no one was 
about, of course, it did not matter how 
much noise his three subordinates 
made. 

As leader he took up his position in 
the front room where he could see up 
and down Cornhill, and, as soon as a 
policeman approached, he rang the bell 
which gave warning to his fellow crim- 
inals to stop their work for a time. 
Velvet Ned knew that the job would 
take many hours, but they had all Sat- 
urday night and Sunday in front of 
them, so the thieves could afford to 
work leisurely. They had brought a 
supply of food with them, and they set 
about their work with a coolness and 
skill worthy of a better cause. 

Half an hour later a hole big enough 
for them to pass through had been 
made in the ceiling of the tailor’s shop, 
and, placing a pair of fire tongs from 
the fireplace across the opening, Velvet 
Ned attached his rope ladder to them 
and climbed down, quickly followed by 
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his subordinates. Their first step was 
to continue the cord of the warning bell 
into this room and then to examine the 
wall in front of them. 

“You'd better cut it right down low, 
behind the counter, here,” said Velvet 
Ned. . “Then the cops won’t see it 
when they look in. I'll keep an eye 
open upstairs.” 

The steps toward the accomplishment 
of their object had been carried out so 
quickly and successfully that the three 
thieves tackled the job breaking 
through the wall between the jeweler’s 
shop and the tailor’s with the greatest 
confidence. But they had not been 
working long before they found that 
the old jeweler had guarded his prop- 
erty more cunningly than they had bar- 
gained for, The first warning of trou- 
ble Velvet Ned had was the appearance 
of Scottie Brown. 

“Ned, we can’t get through that wall. 
We shall have to chuck it.” 
“What's the matter?” 

leader. 

“The clever old devil has had an iron 
lining put in that wall, and we can’t-get 
through that in a month of Sundays,” 
replied Scottie Brown. 

Velvet Ned promptly dropped 
through the floor to the scene of opera- 
tions, and one glance was sufficient to 
confirm his subordinate’s story. <A 
thick, iron lining on the wall provided 
a protection to the shop which would 
defy any burglars who had not come 
prepared for it. And Velvet Ned had 
not come prepared, for he had no idea 
of the existence of the iron sheet. 

“Well, we’re not going to give in,” 
he said. “If we chuck it now we can 
never have another shot at it. They’ll 
watch it too carefully.” 

“You can’t get through that wall,” 
said Brewerton. “And it’s too risky 
to break through the roof of the shop.” 

“There’s nothing to prevent us break- 
ing through the floor of the shop,” said 
Velvet Ned quietly. “We can easily 
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get down in the basement and cut 
through the ceiling up through the 
floor. That won’t make any mess. We 
can cut it out of sight.” 

Before beginning their job fresh, by 
the light of a dark lantern, for night 
had long fallen, the quartet sat down 
and had a meal and discussed their 
chances. 

“T wish I’d thought of that before,” 
said Velvet Ned. “And we needn't have 
tried to cut through the wall at all. 
It’s lucky I brought plenty of rope 
for the bell, or it wouldn’t have reached 
to the basement.” 

A survey of the tailor’s cutting 
rooms in the basement soon showed the 
thieves that they would have no diffi- 
culty in breaking through the ceiling. 
With the aid of a tailor’s board on a 
couple of chairs they found they could 
work in comfort, and the cutting of the 
hole into the jeweler’s shop occupied 
hardly any more time than the hole 
they had cut in Sir Charles Crossley’s 
offices. Early on Sunday morning all 
four stood in the jeweler’s shop pre- 
pared to tackle the safe, their most for- 
midable proposition. The makers of 
that safe had guaranteed that it could 
not be opened under twelve hours, but 
they little knew the expert they had to 
deal with in Velvet Ned. 

“T’'ll keep an eye on the cops up- 
stairs while you drive in the wedges,” 
he said. “When you’re ready for the 
alderman, Scottie had better come up 
and tell me. We shall all have to be on 
that and run the risk. We'll wait till 
the copper’s gone by, and we shall have 
half an hour at least.” 

The “alderman” referred to by Vel- 
vet Ned is the slang name for the pow- 
erful crowbar which the thieves in- 
tended to use finally to burst open the 
safe door. 

Now the use of the fine steel wedges 
which the master criminal had brought 
along became evident. The fine, thin 
edge of one was driven into the almost 
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imperceptible crack between the edge 
of the safe and the door. One after 
another of these wedges were driven in 
by the three thieves, who used a spe- 
cial copper-headed mallet to deaden the 
sound of the blows. The perspiration 
from their exertions was very evident, 
though the night was a particularly cold 
one. At intervals came the warning 
tinkle of the bell, which gave them a 
much-needed rest. Once a policeman 
looked in the shop, but by the dim gas- 
light burning he noticed nothing wrong, 
though three pairs of eyes were watch- 
ing him from behind the counter of the 
shop. 

The opening made by the. steel 
wedges was gradually increased in size, 
till at last it was big enough for the in- 
sertion of the steel crowbar which the 
thieves had brought with them. It was 
then that Velvet Ned left his post, for 
it needed the united strength of ail four 
men on the crowbar to burst open the 
door of the safe. 

Under the united heaving of the four 
thieves the powerful crowbar bent as 
though it were going to crack. The 
safe was stronger than Velvet Ned had 
bargained for, and several times he 
thought the bar would break with the 
tremendous force being exerted on it. 
Suddenly there came a terrific report 
as the lock of the safe burst, and the 
four reeled back as the crowbar 
slipped; they stood panting with their 
exertions. As soon as he recovered, 
Velvet Ned closed the door again, so 
that from a distance it looked as though 
it had not been tampered with, and 
went upstairs to keep an eye on ap- 
proaching policemen. Now that they 
were so near success he did not intend 
to spoil everything by one careless 
move, 

When the thieves were satisfied that 
the noise of the opening of the safe 
had not been heard, they began rapidly 
to remove its contents and distribute 
thua among their capacious pockets. 
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In the big safe was. the greater part 
of the really valuable portion of the 
stock of the Cornhill jeweler. 

There the thieves found valuable 
gold chronometers, gold watches, dia- 
mond rings, bracelets, earrings, and 
ornaments of all kinds, to the value of 
over thirty thousand dollars, as well as 
a cash box containing a large sum of 
money in gold and silver—all of which 
they removed and packed away. After 
they had finished they closed the safe 
door again in order not to draw the at- 
tention of any passing policeman. 

“We'll just have a look in Crossley’s 
safe upstairs,” said Velvet Ned. “It’s 
only a small one, and we can open it 
in a few minutes.” 

Sir Charles Crossley’s safe was “in- 
deed nothing like as strong as the one 
used by Mr. Walker, and in far less 
time it had been forced open and its 
contents rifled. The safe contained a 
number of valuable securities, thus 
adding a considerable amount to the 
booty they had already obtained. 

“There’s a tap and basin down in the 
basement,” said Velvet Ned. “We'll 
have a wash and make ourselves look 
tidy before we go, as it’s Sunday,” and 
he laughed cheerfully, for, now that 
the strain was over, he felt more secure. 

“We'll get to Guildford to-night and 
divide up,” he said. “And then we get 
away with it.” 


The thieves were back at Velvet 
Ned’s in Guildford long before the hue 
and cry was raised in London. The 
discovery of the robbery was not made 
till Monday morning, when Mr. 
Walker’s chief assistant arrived and 
found that the safe had been broken 
into and a big hole. cut in the floor of 
the shop. Without any delay he com- 
municated with the police, who were 
soon engaged in trying to solve one of 
the cleverest and most daring robberies 
that had been committed for many a 
long day. 
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It was, of course, evident that sev- 
eral thieves had been concerned, and 
the various traces of their handiwork 
they had left showed how in the first 
instance they had been baffled in their 
attempt to break through the wall of 
the jeweler’s shop. But there was no 
real clew left behind, which could give 
any hint as to the perpetrators. 

But criminals have one characteristic 
which they cannot break themselves of, 
and which proves of the greatest pos- 
sible assistance to tracking them down. 
This is that every criminal specializes. 
A pickpocket, for example, would 
never dream of carrying out a burglary 
for a change, any more than an ordi- 
nary burglar would become a safe 
breaker. The chief of the city police, 
therefore, gave orders that the move- 
ments of all safe breakers were to be 
watched and inquiries made about their 
movements on the week-end of the rob- 
bery. 

The inquiry was narrowed down, be- 
cause, after all, the number of safe 
breakers capable of carrying out the 
Cornhill robbery was very small for 
one thing, and, for another, whoever 
had carried it out must have had ac- 
complices. This again narrowed the 
field of inquiry, for if the police could 
discover any two or three safe robbers 
whose movements could not be ac- 
counted ‘for during the week-end of the 
robbery, then the chances were they 
would know something about the theft 
of Mr. Walker’s stock. 

It took the detectives some weeks 
to carry out their inquiries on these 
lines, and at the end of them they found 
that two well-known thieves named 
Jeffrey: and Brewerton had not been 
seen jp their usual haunts in White- 
chapel for the week-end of the rob- 
bery or for the week following. After- 
ward they had returned and had been 
seen spending money freely. From one 
of the police spies the detectives learned 
that the two had been boasting that if 


they liked to talk they could tell more 
about the robbery than was known. 

Jeffrey and  Brewerton were 
promptly arrested at the latter’s house 
in Whitechapel. The door was opened 
by Brewerton’s wife, and, as soon as 
she realized who the detectives were, 
she gave a scream of warning before 
she could be prevented. Her husband 
came out, and when the detectives ar- 
rested him he passed something to his 
wife, who ran upstairs and locked her- 
self in a bedroom. 

The moment Brewerton was secured, 
however, the bedroom door was burst 
open, and the woman was caught in the 
act of secreting a quantity of jewelry 
beneath the floor of the room. She was 
arrested and searched, and on her was 
found jewelry to the value of over five 
thousand dollars, which had been stolen 
from Mr. Walker’s shop. Altogether 
some seven thousand dollars’ worth of 
the missing jewels were found in Brew- 
erton’s house. , 

Jeffrey and Brewerton, on this dis- 
covery, not only acknowledged that 
they had been concerned in the rob- 
bery, but they gave away no fewer than 
nine of their associates. 

Among those they gave away was, of 
course, Caisley, or Velvet Ned. The 
latter was proved to be a far cleverer 
man than his fellow crooks. He was 
enraged with them for betraying him so 
quickly, and he promptly offered to 
turn queen’s evidence. He told the whole 
story of how the robbery had been 
planned for weeks before it had been 
carried out, how Mr. Walker and his 
assistants had been watched, how the 
premises had been looked over on one 
pretext or another, and how, in short, 
every care had been taken to make the 
robbery a successful one. But for the 
carelessness and boastfulness of his 
companions, indeed, Velvet Ned would 
never have been captured. 

Velvet Ned, admitted that the organi- 
zation had been unable to dispose of all 
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the property which they had stolen, for 
fear of detection, and he said that a 
quantity of watches had been thrown 
into the Thames near Blackfriars 
Bridge. A diver was sent down to see 
if he could recover any of the watches, 
and he managed to bring up a number, 
but the greater part of the stolen jew- 
elry was never found. 

In the course of his examination on 
the strength of the safe, it was sug- 
gested to him that, since the makers 
had guaranteed it could not be opened 
under twelve hours, it must have given 


the thieves a very large amount of trou- 
ble before they got inside of it. 

“Twelve hours!” said Velvet Ned, 
laughing. “Why, it took 11s two to 
open it. I could open any safe ever 
made in less than twelve hours.” 

Mr. Walker brought an action for 
damages against the makers of the safe 
for having certified it could not be 
opened under twelve hours, while Vel- 
vet Ned had done it in two! 

All the thieves were convicted and 
sentenced to varying terms of impris- 
onment. 


SSE THe 
KIDNAPERS KILL PRIEST 


BY the light of lanterns the body of Father Patrick E. Heslin was disinterred 

one recent night from a shallow grave on Salada Beach, California. The 
priest, who disappeared from his parish ten days before, had been murdered; a 
bullet had passed through his heart, another had gone into his brain. Covered 
by two feet of loose sand, Father Heslin’s body lay in a crumpled position in a 
trench at the foot of a sand cliff, under, and parallel with, an overhanging wall. 
The priest’s watch had stopped at nine fifty-two. Those who kidnaped the priest 
are believed to have killed him. 


The kidnaping took place on an afternoon in August. An unkempt man 


appeared that day at the residence of Archbishop Hanna in San Francisco and 


asked that a priest be dispatched to attend a sick man in Colma. He was told 
that Father. Heslin, the parish priest at Colma, would minister to the invalid. 
With the stranger Father Heslin left his house to attend the supposed sufferer. 

Archbishop Hanna received an anonymous letter three days later, demanding 
a ransom of sixty-five hundred dollars for the missing clergyman. The letter 
said that the priest was a captive in chains, held in a cellar, and that certain 
death would be his if the ransom were not paid. Hundreds of men thereupon 
searched the San Pedro mountain district in an effort to find the priest and his 
abductors, but no trace of them was gained. 

William Hightower, a mechanic, furnished the clew which led to the dis- 
covery of the second crime. He guided the searchers: to the priest’s grave. 
Hightower had found the grave first through a story told him by a woman known 
as Dolly Mason, of Salt Lake City, whose suspicions had been aroused by the 
disconnected statements of a drunken man. 

“You better be afraid of this gun,” the latter had cautioned her. 
killed a man.” 

“Where do you bury your dead?” the woman had asked. 

“He isn’t alone,’ the man is said to have replied. “I have a man watching 
him all the time—a man who sits and cooks flapjacks.” 

Hightower searched the beach at Salada, near an advertisement, familiar in 
the West, which pictures an old “desert rat” frying pancakes over a little fire. 
He found a bit of black cloth and a .45-caliber revolver cartridge, and then, bur- 
rowing into the newly dug sand by the face of the cliff, he uncovered a crimson- 
stained piece of gunny sack. He investigated no further. He told a newspaper 
man in San Francisco of his discoveries, and the searching party went out and 
unearthed the body of the missing priest. 


“Tt has 
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By Frederick Ames Coates 


Author of ‘‘A Blocked Get-away,’’ etc. 


Job Wedgerly, as he 
alighted from the train at 
the little station, the place 
was thrillingly = familiar. 

The ten years, which had elapsed since 
he had visited it, had brought no ap- 
parent changes to the sleepy little col- 
lege town and few to his own memory 
of it. Even though his eye, roving 
about the station platform, could dis- 
cern among the white-flanneled  stu- 
dents and their friends no one whom 
he recognized, it was good to be back. 

Some young fellow, noting his hesi- 
tation, broke away from a chatting 
group and approached him. “No one 
to meet you, sir? Perhaps I can help 
out. You’re——” 

“Wedgerly, nineteen 
the older man smilingly. 

“Oh, yes—nineteen eleven! Say, 
your class is having quite a reunion I 
understand—your tenth anniversary, 
isn’t it? Better let me lug your suit 
case up to the hotel for you—in case 
you've forgotten the way. Come to 
think, your crowd are having their 
class dinner there to-night—maybe 
they’ve begun already.” 

“Thanks,” replied Wedgerly, yield- 
ing his baggage to the willing hand of 
the young athlete by his side. “I 
couldn’t make connections any earlier. 
I just arrived from the other side— 
from Europe—this morning, and I got 
the first train [ could in Boston to 
come back here.” 

“Europe!” The young fellow whis- 
tled. “Then it’s more than just a re- 
union for you; it’s a» home-coming, 
isn’t it?” 


eleven,” said 


“Tt surely is,” agreed Wedgerly, and 
then lapsed into a musing silence for 
the remainder of the short walk. 

A home-coming! What place, for 
that matter, was more truly home to 
him than this little coeducational col- 
lege where he had spent four hilarious, 
yet earnest, years in acquiring a rosy- 
tinted picture of the great world? The 
picture, to be sure, had been far rosier 
than the reality; his profession had 
shown him the world as a rather drab 
sort of place, a place of mistaken hopes, 
of heartaches, and tragedies, where 
things never went quite right and often 
went quite wrong, His work, the work 
which had but recently sent him on a 


month’s trip into foreign lands—— 


But enough of that! For now, his 
profession was a thing discarded, hid- 
den in the suit case which his volun- 
teer guide was carrying, along with the 
black, automatic pistol for which he 
found occasional use, and with the cre- 
dentials from the Wallis Detective 
Agency. While he was here, he was 
no longer the star man of the agency, 
the detective of many successes; he 
was only old Job Wedgerly, known by 
the almost natural nickwame formed 
by pronouncing his first name as if it 
ng with “Bob.” Was it not for 
this that he had come—to forget the 
present and renew the romantic past? 

At the hotel—whieh had seemed the 
last word in luxury to him during 
his dormitory days—he thanked his 
student guide and bent over the regis- 
ter at the desk. A group of family 
names stared up at him. “By 
George!” he muttered, “there is a 
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crowd of thém back—of us, I mean.” 
He took up the pen and added his own 
signature. ‘‘Where’s the class of nine- 
teen eleven holding out?” he asked the 
clerk. 

“Private dining room. I don’t think 
they’ve gone in yet, though. You'll 
find them in the small parlor—all but 
a few, maybe, that might be out on the 
porch.” 

He passed the door of the parlor, 
through which he could hear the sound 
of voices and laughter, and made his 
way to the porch—as a child gingerly 
nibbles at a bonbon before crunching 
the whole of it in a delicious mouthful. 
He would enjoy the preliminary pleas- 
ure of meeting whom he could out here 
before joining the larger group within. 

The broad veranda seemed in the’ 
twilight to be quite deserted, save for 
the glowing cigar ends and dimly visi- 
ble portly forms of two traveling men, 
who must have felt strangely out of 
place at being, as they were, in a col- 
lege town at commencement time. 

Wedgerly turned a corner of the 
building and paused. There, outlined 
against one of the pillars, was a slim 
figure in white, a figure that looked 
vaguely familiar. Even as he was 
assuring himself that the familiarity 
existed_only in his own stimulated im- 
agination, the girl turned and faced 
him. He took a step forward, peering 
at her in a manner that under other 
circumstances would have been nothing 
short of rude. 

“Job Wedgerly!” She recognized 
him first and held out a hand. 

“Clara—it’s Clara Keane!” he ex- 
claimed, and as she smiled at him he 
realized that she was lovelier than ever, 
in spite of the almost mournful wist- 
fulness of her face, the wistfulness 
which this meeting between them did 
nothing to dissipate. He suddenly 
found himself wishing that it were 
otherwise; wishing that the sight of 
him could transform her face into the 
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happy, carefree countenance which he 
had known in the old days. 

There came to him now, too, a real- 
ization which he had successfully 
stifled for weeks, ever since he had re- 
ceived the much-forwarded letter from 
the class secretary announcing the plans 
for the reunion. He knew now that 
his ready determination to attend, if 
he possibly could, had been based to 
no small degree on the hope of seeing 
Clara Keane again. And now that he 
was face to face with her once more, 
he realized the utter futility of it all. 
It was not for him that she had been 
waiting; not he whom she had come 
here to meet. He meant no more to 
her than a friend, a friend of her and 
of 

As if to prove his conclusion, she 
turned now toward the door. 

“T’m going in.” She shivered 
slightly. “I find this mountain air 
quite chilly after—after being away 
from it so long.” 

He did not attempt to follow; she 
seemed not to expect it. Instead, he 
paused to light a cigar and to take one 
more turn around the porch. Just 
about as he had made up his mind to 
join the group inside, a man’s figure 
confronted him, and a hand was thrust 
out to grasp his own. 

“ ‘Skillet? Swift!” he exclaimed with 
real pleasure. “I’d know your stiff 
up-brushed hair and that infectious 
grin of yours anywhere.” 

“The same,” chuckled the other. 
“How’s old Job? They tell me you’ve 
become a regular hound of the law, 
Job.” 

“Hush!” Wedgerly placed a finger 
to his lips with an air of exaggerated 
mystery. “I’m forgetting that while 
I’m here. Business is all right in its 
place, but this isn’t the place. How’s 
the world been using you, Skillet?” 

“Oh, fine—and otherwise. About 
fifty-fifty. Say, did you see Clara 
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Keane out here just now? Too bad 
about her and Stan, isn’t it?” 

“Too bad? What do you mean? I 
hadn’t heard.” 

“Oh, nothing—only the same old 
story. Let’s see—you roomed with 
Jim Stanwood, didn’t. you? Sure you 
did! You ought to know, then, better 
than I, about the crush he had on her 
and she on him, too. They were en- 
gaged, weren’t they, when they were 
here?” 

Wedgerly nodded. The subject was 
too tender for him to make it a topic 
of converastion; and he would have 
abruptly changed the trend of idle 
talk had he not been anxious to learn 
if Swift really had any new informa- 
tion. 

“You weren’t back here five years 
ago, Job—but I was. And so was 
Clata. It wasn’t hard to see—in fact, 
it was pretty common talk—that she 
thought as much of Stan as ever, 
though she admitted she hadn’t heard 
from him in a dog’s age. And just 
now ” 

“Curse Stanwood!” interjected Wed- 
gerly savagely. “He was always 
like that; everything came to him 
without his deserving or even seeking 
it; and he seemed to have no more 
compunction about tossing away such 
a priceless thing ” 

“Whoa, there!” The other patted 
him on the shoulder. “You didn’t 
come here to get all worked up like 
this and spoil a perfectly fine night. 
Anyhow, you roomed with him; you 
liked him, didn’t you?” 

“Yes; and I like him yet. That’s 
the worst of it; you can’t help but like 
him however irresponsible or callous he 
shows himself to be. If Clara Keane 
had been able te see anybody else but 
Jim Stanwood, she—she’d be better off 
now.” 

“Right you are! I was just going to 
tell you about my speaking to her to- 
night. Iopened up by asking her if she 
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was still Clara Keane—usually a safe 
question with a girl that you haven’t 
seen for years. And besides, I had a 
sort of an idea that I’d heard. some- 
thing, three or four years ago, about 
her being married, or going to be—to 
somebody by the name of Baker, I 
think it was. Well, sir, she looked at 
me pale as anything and hadn’t a word 
to offer. So then I asks her if she’s 
heard from Jim Stanwood lately—— 
Oh, it was a pretty bad break, I guess, 
though I didn’t mean it that way. I 
seem to live up to the reputation I used 
to have for making ’em. And I hon- 
estly thought the girl was going to 
faint. She just turned her back on 
me and walked around the corner. 
That was a couple of minutes before 
you came around here. You must have 
seen her, didn’t you?” 

Job Wedgerly gave him a mirthless 
smile. “Skillet, if we didn’t all know 
you so well, you—you’d be a mighty 
unpopular man around here, I can tell 
you that! Come on; let’s go in and see 
the crowd.” 

In the excited meetings and recogni- 
tions of the next few minutes, Job 
Wedgerly almost succeeded in forget- 
ting Clara Keane and Jim .Stanwood. 
There were so many old recollections 
brought to the fore, so much to talk 
about, such a general rejuvenation of 
minds that had begun to be rutted with 
the routine of narrowed work, that the 
pleasantest and the easiest thing to do 
was to enter whole-heartedly into the 
spirit of the affair. Moreover, it was 
not until they had adjourned to the 
dining room that he so much as saw 
Clara again; and then he found her 
seated directly across the wide table 
from him. He felt thankful that the 
distance was too great for conversa- 
tion, especially in the midst of the gay 
chatter in which every one was indulg- 
ing. 

Before the meal had progressed 
much beyond the soup course, the class 
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secretary rose and rapped for atten- 
tion. 

“We're not going to have any speak- 
ers or any program,” he announced, 
“If you people feel as I do, you're 
about fed up with long-winded dis- 
courses full of strained wit, invented 
purposely to rob eating of its pleasure. 
That sort of thing may be all right for 
people who have no better way of pass- 
ing the time; but we have. 

“Every one of us here is very much 
interested in every other one—in what 
he or she is doing, and how, and why. 
So what I’m going to do is to call the 
roll of the class. Every person pres- 
ent will answer to his name by giving 
an account of himself. In the case of 
any member who is not present, the 
one who has seen or heard from him 
last or who is in closest touch with him 
will answer and tell all that he can. 
Since many of us must get away early 
to attend other functions this evening, 
we won't have any too much time. I'll 
begin the roll now, and we'll continue 
without interrupting our meal. The 
Abou Ben Adhem of our list, I find, 
happens to be Junius Abbott. All 
right, June, needn’t stand up. Just 
hand us a little information about 
yourself, please.” 

As name after name was called and 
as one person after another responded 
for himself or for a missing classmate, 
Job Wedgerly found himself as much 
interested as any one present. But un- 
derlying the avidity with which he lis- 
tened to the news of his old-time 
friends and associates was a restless 
and growing’ uneasiness, a sort of 
dread that increased as the names went 
on down the alphabet. He had in- 
tended, when his turn came, to keep 
in the background as far as possible 
his own work; but it was not that 
which bothered him. 

Some time before he himself was 
reached, he knew that Jim Stanwood’s 
name would be called. He doubted if 
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any of these others had seen Stanwood 
in years; in fact, he was quite certain 
that none of them was familiar with 
his present whereabouts. But all of 
them knew that Job Wedgerly and Jim 
Stanwood had at one time been close 
friends as well as roommates; that the 
two of them had gone, within a few 
months of each other, to the same mid- 
Western city to begin their business 
careers. Without any intention of vol- 
unteering, Wedgerly foresaw that he 
might be called upon, in the absence 
of any other informant, to tell what he 
knew about James Stanwood. And 
what he knew 

No; anything was better than that. 
He must keep his silence at all costs. 
If necessary, he might even feign ill- 
ness and escape from the room before 
the name was reached. It was not as 
if he could look upon Stanwood with 
any degree of detachment—their 
former intimacy, the fact that they had 
been rivals for the affections of Clara 
Keane—above all his own more recent 
contact with Stanwood precluded that. 
No; silence at all costs was the only 
course. 

In the consideration of his problem, 
Job Wedgerly had unconsciously al- 
lowed his attention to lapse, and had 
not been listening to the proceedings. 
From his reverie he was suddenly 
awakened by the sound of the secre- 
tary’s slow, drawling voice: “James 
Bassett Stanwood.” 

Silence hung about the table and 
questioning glances were darted here 
and there. Wedgerly, looking as itino- 
cent and as inconspicuous as possible, 
noted with relief that no face showed 
any indication of the knowledge which 
he himself purposed to conceal if pos- 
sible—though it was too late now for 
flight. 

The secretary spoke again, “Most 
of us seem to have lost track of Jim 
Stanwood pretty thoroughly. Even 
his address is unknown to me; and the 
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notice of our reunion which I sent to 
him was returned unclaimed a couple 
of days ago. Going West as he did, 
he got rather out of the beaten ‘track, 
most of us having remained in or near 
New England. But it would be too 
bad if that were to mean that we must 
remain out of touch with him. If any- 
body knows anything at all about Jim 
Stanwood, since he left college, we'd 
all take it as a favor if that person 
would speak up.” 

Job Wedgerly scarcely dared raise 
his eyes from his plate, so fearful was 
he that some one should call on him. 
And-then a voice broke the expectant 
silence—the familiar, high-pitched 
voice of Skillet Swift, which threw the 
detective from dread into consterna- 
tion. Didn’t the fellow have any sense 
whatever ? 

“T think I’m right,” he was saying, 
“when I assume that in this room to- 
night there is at least one person who 
knows or ought to know 4 

Job darted a glance at Clara Keane. 
In her deathly pale face was a look 
which spoke of absolute terror. 
Could it be that the irresponsible 
Swift, in spite of his warning on the 
porch earlier in the evening, was about 
to inflict on her the refined torture of 
naming her as one who could tell of 
the missing classmate? Rapping with 
a knife on his glass to divert attention, 
Job Wedgerly sprang to his feet. If 
it must come, it must; better than to let 
her suffer that way. 

“You all know,” he interrupted 
lovflly, so as to drown out any possible 
continuance of Skillet’s sentence, “that 
Stan and I were pretty thick when we 
were here in college. Also, after 
graduation, we both drifted to the same 
place; and so I perhaps have seen him 
more recently than any of you.” 

These preliminary words took far 
less than half his attention; his mind 
was busy trying to frame a way to tell 
the real news which he could no longer 


evade. “In the line of my duties as a 
detective, I had the painful duty of ar-— 
resting——” No! Emphitically that 
would not do. If he must tell, he 
would at least keep his own part out of 
it and make the recital more imper- 
sonal. “I have learned that Jim Stan- 
wood was arrested as an embezzler and 
is now serving a sentence of from——” 
he thought. 

Already his pause had reached an 
uncomfortable length, and he felt the 
eyes of all at the table fixed upon 
him. A desperate glance about him 
seemed instinctively to seek out the 
white face of Clara Keane—the girl 
whose faith in Jim Stanwood had lasted 
for ten years, the girl who was still 
waiting and hoping for him. It would 
be a favor, a service to her, to destroy 
the illusions which she had so long 
cherished concerning the man_ she 
loved, to free her from the thing which 
was making her life empty and vain— 
but what a cruel favor! The eagerly 
strained look of her face where hope 
and dread mingled, seemed to plead 
with him. If only he could trust his 
own motives! If, for example, he had 
not been Jim Stanwood’s rival; if only 
he did not, even now, feel a warmth 
that was more than simple friendship 
toward the girl across the table! 

Yet with quick discernment he read 
that her affections, her whole life, be- 
longed irrevocably to another, to the 
man who was in prison. Any disclos- 
ure of the truth which he might make 
could bring her pain only, plenty of it, 
but not release. With final decision, 
he ‘gulped at the glass of water with 
which he had been dallying in a clumsy 
attempt to cover his prolonged silence. 
Avoiding Clara’s eyes, he spoke again. 

“Stanwood started in brilliantly to 
fulfill the promise which all of us saw 
in him when he was a student among 
us. He studied for the bar, passed his 
examinations, and became one of the 
juniors in a large and prominent firm 
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of corporation lawyers. Every indica- 
tion for his future was as bright as his 
friends hoped for until—until his 
health quite suddenly and completely 
gave out. He had always seemed 
strong, and sturdy—in fact, we all know 
how athletic he was while here; yet 
inside of a few months he was com- 
pletely stricken down. 

“Of course he had to give up his 
position and his fine prospects; and 
I’m afraid that hit Stan pretty hard, 
for his finances depended almost en- 
tirely on his own efforts. However, he 
took the wise view, and, I may say, 
the brave one, He resolved to drop 
everything; to fight his illness and 
down it. The doctors had advised a 
change of scene and of climate, and 
he took their advice. I corresponded 
with him in a desultory way and 
learned that he had finally settled in 
southern France, that being the place 
where he improved most rapidly. 

“Just recently I was called on a busi- 
ness trip to Europe, and while there I 
—Stan—that is, took a run up to Paris 
to see me. He’s looking better and is 
full of the hope that in a year or so he 
will be himself again and can return 
and pick up the threads of his career 
where he dropped them. He spoke 
longingly of the reunion here, and I 
think he would have taken the trip over, 
to be present at it, if expense had per- 
mitted. Poor Stan must have had a 
pretty hard struggle to support himself 
since he’s been ill. He asked about 
every one of you; and I can assure you 
that Jim Stanwood, in spirit, is over 
here to-night as he will be continually 
until the happy time when, in his bodily 
presence, he can rejoin his old friends 
and renew old associations.” 

Pure fiction it all was; but it was lis- 
tened to with the rapt attention which 
not even truth always deserves. Espe- 
cially to Clara Keane was it acceptable ; 
the lines of her face had relaxed while 
Job had been talking, and a look of 

gA—ps 
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tenderness had overspread her coun- 
tenance which thrilled him almost as 
much as if it had been meant for him- 
self. 

But when, in taking his seat, he 
looked across at her, he found that 
her eyes were not on him, or her 
thoughts either, judging from the 
look of amazement which he discerned 
in her face. One of the waiters was 
beside her, telling her something that 
was meant for her ears alone. Before 
he had time to speculate on what it 
might be, Skillet Swift solved the prob- 
lem with a shout. 

“Here’s Stan now—out in the hall! 
Don’t duck behind that door, Stan! 
We want you right in here, you old 
rascal !” 

All eyes were turned at once to the 
doorway, where James Stanwood, pal- 
lid and nervous, sensing the futility of 
any further attempt at concealment, 
was making as graceful an entrance as 
possible. To no one but Job Wed- 
gerly did the unwilling appearance of 
Stanwood mean anything more than a 
jest or an expression of diffidence; and 
no one but Job caught the look of pure 
joy on Clara Keane’s face. It brought 
to him a feeling that was far from joy- 
ful. It was his own falsehood of a 
moment before that had _ forever 
blasted his own hopes and had raised 
Stanwood to a pinnacle in the girl’s no 
longer doubting mind. But it was one 
thing to revive her faith in a man 
whom she would probably never see 
or hear from again and quite another to 
abet in her such a serious misappre- 
hension with regard to this jailbird, 
this escaped convict, whom even now 
his duty told him he ought to denounce 
and rearrest. 

The irrepressible Swift was on his 
feet, waving his arms. “All together, 
now! The old class yellefor Stan, and 
lots of pep in it!” 

Even Job Wedgerly, hypocritical as 
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he felt, found himself joining in the 
ringing rhythm: 

“Rig jig a bah! Rig jig a bah! 

Hit up with a rah rah rah! 

Hoo rah reven! Hoo rah reven! 

Hit it up for nineteen ‘leven! 

Ah! Bah! ’Leven! ’Leven! ’Leven! 

Stanwood! Stanwood! Stanwood!” 

The class secretary made _ himself 
heard as the echoes died. ‘“We’ll have 
a place set for you, Stan. You're just 
in time—even if you have missed some 
of the eats. I’m reading the roll, and 
we'd just got to your name.” 

“Yes,” cried Swift, “Job, here, has 
just been telling us about meeting you 
in Paris and your telling him that you 
couldn’t possibly get back here, you old 
deceiver! Wanted to surprise us, eh?” 

James Stanwood had not, at any 
rate, lost all of his old-time assurance, 
though the prison had done its best to 
break him. 

“When Job Wedgerly undertakes a 
thing,” he remarked lightly, ‘the always 
does it up brown. If he’s been giving 
an account of me, then I’m sure that 
any words of my own are quite super- 
fluous.” It was apparent to him that 
Job—the man who had arrested him— 
had shielded him with some pleasant 
fiction. He was wise enough not to 
spoil it by blunderingly trying to 
elaborate upon a story which was 
totally unfamiliar to him. “I’m here, 
and glad to be here,” he said with fer- 
vor. “I’m living in the present to- 
night, and that’s enough.” He perhaps 
could not have begged off so easily had 
not some one recollected that their 
time was limited, and that a number of 
names remained to be read. 

Job Wedgerly’s own name closed the 
list, and he responded even more briefly 
to it than he had to James Stanwood’s. 
He had thought to come here and for- 
get the cares of his profession; and 
now he found them more pressing than 
ever, and, worse still, inextricably 
twined with his personal affairs and in- 


terests. It was quite idle to assure 
himself that he cared nothing for Clara 
Keane; and as for Jim Stanwood—— 

Stanwood had never properly ap- 
preciated the devotion which Clara had 
given him in the old days. Was there 
any assurance that he had changed, that 
he appreciated if now? And if he did, 
so much the worse! A convict, a 
hunted man—a man for whose sake the 
detective was even now neglecting his 
plain duty. To arrest him in the pres- 
ence of his classmates, at such a time 
as this, would be to inflict upon him 
the very depth of humiliation; but not 
to do so meant giving him a chance to 
slip away and escape—a chance which 
he would no doubt seize. Why had 
Stanwood come here at all? That he 
had not intended to make a public ap- 
pearance was abvious; he had sent 
word secretly to Clara. Job Wedgerly 
was none too well disposed toward his 
former chum; yet he had no heart for 
sending him back to prison, especially 
since he could not now do so without 
Clara Keane’s knowledge. Why had 
Stanwood crossed his path here? Why 
couldn’t he have had the sense to keep 
away? 

Doubly cruel though it would now 
be to the girl, he must follow Jim Stan- 
wood. He would get him alone, if 
possible, or more probably with her, 
and expose him. He owed it to her as 
well as to his duty. Stanwood had no 
right to deceive her, to spoil her life by 
linking it with his own. Assuredly he 
must not lose sight of Jim Stanwood. 

But the arrangement of the matter 
was no easier than the formulation of 
the decision. The party broke up into 
small groups or pairs, and among the 
latter Wedgerly saw Jim and Clara 
start from the hotel together. He, him- 
self, had to dodge about from room to 
room to escape the importunities of 
well-meaning friends and thus gain the 
privilege of slipping off alone after 
them. The very darkness which helped 
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him also hindered him, making him lose 
sight of his quarry before he had really 
started pursuit. 

Avoiding any meetings with other 
strollers by crossing and recrossing the 
street, Job Wedgerly hurried on along 
the familiar road leading to the campus, 
upbraiding himself for his negligence. 
If he had not seen Jim Stanwood, had 
not been so near to him during the eve- 
ning, he might have been able to stifle 
any feelings of duty in the matter, 
might even have rejoiced in the man’s 
escape. But to have let him slip from 
under his very hands—that was indeed 
a different matter. 

Yet there was a good chance that he 
would encounter him again. Surely 
Stanwood had not risked exposing him- 
self in public for the sake of seeing 
Clara Keane unless he had something to 
say to her; and as yet he could have 
had no opportunity to speak to her 
alone. Perhaps on some one of the 
familiar tree-shaded walks about the 
college he would come upon Jim Stan- 
wood and Clara Keane strolling  to- 
gether as they had so often strolled in 
the past. And’ then—duty must have 
its way. 

The hope with which he had com- 
bated his sense of dereliction was des- 
tined to quick fulfillment. As he 
noiselessly scouted about under the 
trees, Wedgerly heard a gay laugh that 
directed his eyes to a dimly discernible 
couple who were walking slowly along 
at some distance ahead of him. The 
laugh was not at all furtive or subdued; 
but more important, it was the charac- 
teristic, unmistakable laugh of Jim 
Stanwood—of the gay, irrepressible 
Jim. It was incongruous that he 
should disclose his presence so 
brazenly ; as incongruous as that, under 
the painful circumstances, he should be 
in a mood for gayety. He did not act 
like a fugitive from justice. 

With a face of unnatural sternness 
that concealed the conflicting emotions 
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within him, Job Wedgerly coughed to 
announce his presence and hurried for- 
ward to confront the two. As they 
turned toward him, his eyes surprised 
a look of joyful content in the face of 
Clara Keane, such as he had never ex- 
pected to see there again—certainly 
such as he himself never could have 
brought to it. 

Turning quickly from her, Wedgerly 
spoke. “I’m tremendously sorry, Jim, 
but—you’ll have to go back.” 

“Go back?” Stanwood tilted his 
head and laughed with real merriment. 
“Job, you don’t seem to——” 

The detective’s rising anger was 
stilled by the soft voice of the girl. 

““Job”—first names had been the or- 
der of the day at the reunion, yet her 
use of his own thrilled him now. “Job, 
it was grand of you to speak as you did 
about Jim at the dinner to-night! You 
were the only one who knew, and by 
keeping it to yourself as you did—well, 
if you'd spoken out, even then it 
couldn’t have spoiled things, but——” 

“You know!” cried Wedgerly. 
“Then you must know that Jim Stan- 
wood is a—a jailbird! That his term 
has not half expired yet!” 

The revelation brought no pain or 
surprise to her face as he had expected. 
Instead, she only smiled, while Jim ex- 
plained. 

“Job, you can’t have been reading the 
papers lately, can you?” 

“No; I have just got back from a 
trip r 

“That’s it, then. 


And the others 
didn’t see the mid-Western papers of 


course. My little case wasn’t impor- 
tant enough to get into news out East 
here. Job, I was pardoned—a full par- 
don—day before yesterday !” 
Mechanically Job thrust out his hand 
and grasped that of his former room- 
mate. But his eyes were on Clara. 
The seal of complete happiness was on 
her face, and the detective realized, 
though not without a pang, that he was 
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glad it was so. These two—they were 
made for each other. As for himself, 
he sensed, in the midst of the dashing 
of his hopes, that they perhaps were 
not real hopes. His own feeling for 
Clara Keane was largely the glamour of 
other days, a sentimentality induced 
by his return to his native land and to 
the scenes of his youth. “I’m glad,” 
he said simply. 

“But you don’t know Jim,” said 
Clara proudly, “He never was guilty 
at all. It was another—a man I met on 
his vacation at an Atlantic coast sum- 
mer resort, Sidney Baker. He was 
from the same city where you and 
Jim had settled. And I cultivated his 
acquaintance, at first, in the hope of 
hearing about Jim. I learned that they 
even worked for the same firm. But 
at last I—I thought—well, I became 
engaged to him.” 

“T’d been such a brute!” exclaimed 
Stanwood. “Clara had not heard from 
me in months and was wisely trying to 
forget me. It was only when I learned 
of their engagement, after Baker came 
back to the office, that I began to real- 
ize what I’d thrown away.” 

“And then——” the girl took up the 
story—‘‘a shortage, an embezzlement 
was discovered. Jim knew, or sus- 
pected, that Sidney Baker was the 
guilty one; and so—rather than have 
this supposed happines of mine dashed, 
a 
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“I'd already caused you too much 
misery,” interrupted Stanwood. 

“So Jim took the blame, fixed things 
so he himself would be suspected and 
convicted, to save me! Went to 
prison to shield his rival, for my sake! 
Even though I thought Jim really 
guilty, as I continued to think until to- 
night—when I thought of him there in 
prison, alone and friendless, somehow it 
made me realize that nobody else could 
ever mean to me what Jim Stanwood 
meant! Even if he was a criminal, 
I knew that he was the only man for 
me. Of course I broke the engage- 
ment wi 

“Baker died the other day,” finished 
Stanwood. ‘He left a full confession; 
and of course my pardon followed as 
a matter of course. He did me a good 
turn there; but not half so good a one 
as he did when he made me realize 
what a treasure——” 

“Jim!” The girl placed her fingers 
on his lips, and her cheeks were red. 

Wedgerly looked away. He knew 
that the pang which now assailed him 
would be the last. When he faced 
them again he was smiling, really re- 
joicing at their happiness. 

“T judge, then, that I’ve come back 
here to more than a mere reunion.” 

“Yes,” agreed Jim Stanwood. “The 
wedding is to-morrow; strictly private, 
of course. But it—it simply wouldn’t 
be complete without you, old-timer!” 


ihe 
LARGE NUMBER OF CARS STOLEN IN NEW YORK 


ITHIN a period of six recent months twenty-five hundred motor cars were 


stolen in the Manhattan and Bronx boroughs of .New York. 


The auto- 


mobiles have an approximate value of two million five hundred thousand dollars. 
In a single day thirty-five cars were reported to the police as stolen. 
Usually thieves do not take motor cars that are of uncommon make or are 


conspicuous because of some peculiarity of design or decoration. 


Of course 


stolen cars are repainted and otherwise changed to prevent their being recognized. 
It is said that a considerable industry of transforming the bodies of stolen auto- 
mobiles has sprung up across the Hudson River in New Jersey. 


o 
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ERHAPS among the oldest living writers of detective stories, and surely 
Pp one of the most beloved, is the author of the novelette in the next issue. 
While we have had some short stories from this author recently, it seems a 

long time sice he has done us a novelette. We feel sure that 


FROM THE SHOTGUN’S TRIGGER 
By SCOTT CAMPBELL 


will be welcome. 

We wish all of you could have the pleasure of knowing Mr. Campbell 
personally. It would be difficult indeed to imagine a more pleasing and affable 
gentleman. Never in the history of our long dealings with him has there been 
the slightest suspicion of discord. This may not seem particularly remarkable 
to you, but we editors and authors are rather a nervous, imaginative, and sensitive 
lot, prone to little differences, and, unfortunately, sometimes to big ones. So it 
is a pleasure to tell you here that Scott Campbell is one of the sunniest spots— 
and do not think there are not many—in our editorial life. 

It is an exacting person indeed who would be disappointed in any story 
written by Mr. Campbell; that is, any person in search of a detective story, for 
this author invariably has an idea, and always it is an exceptionally good one. 
His stories never become involved, they are never padded; thus they are very 
easy to follow to a dénouement which is almost always a surprise. You will 
find “From the Shotgun’s Trigger” is no exception to the rule. 


THE HOUSE OF DISAPPEARANCES 
By CHESTER K. STEELE 


begins in serial form in the next issue. Mr. Steele is.a newcomer to the pages of 
this magazine, and we feel particularly fortunate in having been able to obtain 
this story for you. The suspense is unusually well sustained and the characters 
remarkably drawn. About the strange, old, deserted house—or, presumably, a 
deserted house—from which come strange noises, strange lights, and eerie sounds, 
there is an atmosphere of deep mystery. Why various characters appear to go, of 
actually do gg into the house and fail to come out of it, is a problem you will have 
much difficulty in solving, and we venture to say that the author will have to 
do the solving for you. 

Besides short stories by Roy W. Hinds, Alan Macdonald, Anthony M. Rud, 
and Thorne Miller, there is a special article on the Sing Sing prison by Heather 
Benjamin. Perhaps it is no exaggeration to say that Sing Sing prison is the 
best known of all the prisons in the world. Miss Benjamin’s impressions of 
this grim old penal institution and its unfortunate occupants is very interesting 
reading. 

So, on the whole, we think that the October 22nd Detective Story MaGa- 
ZINE will be very much to your liking. May our surmise be correct! 





if yeu are an employer and desire te place your ploy in the iti in your office or factory for which they are 
fitted; or if you are just about to step eut inte the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been itted in your ; or if you want to knew the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirocraphy— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this | magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose 2 stamped, 
—* eavelepe. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
eharge. 
All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
deartment with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 
ee 








~~Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 


EstnrerR McCorp.—Sincerity which is “perfect” is not common. And _ to 
just what degree any of us is wholly sincere it is most difficult to determine. The 
occasional cases of “double personality” show that we do not and cannot know 
all of ourselves. I make this statement since you go into the question so very 
deeply, but, as a working guide, any of us can make an honest effort to be 
sincere, and can come pretty close to hitting the mark. So far as you are con- 
cerned, your writing shows a mind which is apt to torture itself over just such 
involved matters as this. Best thing you can do is to shy away from that sort 
of thing. Try to interest yourself in the actual, tangible facts of existence. If 
you are fair about it you will soon find that your attention is fully occupied. 


Victor C.—Your handwriting shows a great deal of earnestness, honesty 
of purpose, and innate conscientiousness, so that I can’t see how it would be 
possible for your employer honestly to charge you with frivolity, inconstancy of 
purpose, and inattention to the most ordinary business cares. As a rule I don’t 
find young men in your position in the right, but in your case I am going to 
suggest that you seek a new situation. I don’t believe that you will get on at 
all where you are. Your mind is a good one, and it seems active and clear and 
well focused. You have talents which could be used in a less monotonous job 
than you have now. See if yeu can’t find work which will use your ability to 
think for yourself and your resourcefulness. 


Exzror.—I have said in this department a number of times that | do not 
believe that insanity is hereditary. Unless a child is born a defective, which is 
due, not to heredity, but to some prenatal condition, he or she has as*much chance 
to be sane as any other. What is more, Elzeor, I believe that fully one half the 
insane people in the world have no one to blame for their condition but them 
selves. I have seen several persons deliberately worry themselves into mental 
unbalance—usually over something which they could have remedied if they had 
had any grit. Sudden shocks are, indeed, dangerous to the mind, and persons 
have sometimes lost their reason under them, A blow on the head is another 
matter altogether, but there is all the more reason for you to know that you 
are quite sane if your father’s condition was brought about by such a blow. 
Your handwriting shows you to be a sensitive and imaginative person, but reveals 
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you as possessed of normal mentality and a sense of humor. That fast should 
completely reassure you, for very, very few persons who have a sense of humor 
ever really lose their minds. 


J. P. M.—I hope you’ll make up your mind before you read any farther 
that I am really your friend, really interested in helping you to success. -All 
right? Very well, then; here’s what you should do: Get work, anywhere at 
all, that will give you a living, and go to school at night until you get enough 
education so that you will not use a small letter as the personal pronoun. There! 
I hope you are not hurt. 


tte Lore, Lam ly yrs old. 


Your writing shows ambition and ability, and a man with ambition and 
ability and with a poor education is like a fine truck with a poor motor. You 
could get somewhere if that defect were remedied. With your disposition you 
are going to be a very discontented man in a few years, for you will find your 
success continually being taken from you by better-educated men, perhaps with 
far less native ability than you possess. You have plenty of time. Nineteen is 
pretty young. 


P. O.—The specimen numbered “one” is expressive of much goodness, sin- 
cerity and kindliness. Number “two” shows moderate ability and average quali- 
ties; nothing to warrant your estimate. Number “three” is the writing of a 
person who is exceedingly immature. I find it difficult to believe that this person 
is the popular favorite that you describe. Your own handwriting shows me a 
nature too credulous, possessed of poor judgment and far too weak a will. 
Frankly, I question all of your statements in regard to these three persons and 
yourself; I question even your statement as to their attitude, individually and 
collectively, toward yourself. Sorry to be disagreeable, but, since you put the 
case to me, I cannot evade it. I don’t believe that the situation is as you describe 
it, and I would be inclined to think that you were far less intimate with these 
persons than you think you are, with the exception of number three. If I were 
‘> I would try to be less positive in my conviction that I understood “everybody” 
I knew. 


McPure.—Your handwriting is far from showing a dull-gray surface; it 
sparkles with humor, with ardor, with temper, courage, and imagination. Quite 
different, McPhee, from your pen portrait of yourself. If I were you I would try 
to crawl out from the shadow of this traditional Scot, who is dour and cold. 
Your personality must be an artificially colored one if it is as you say. Try 
being yourself, and not your revered grandfather, and you will discover that 
you can make friends, not only as well as many, but better. 


Marte Lear.—Talent for music, eh? Well, you may mean any one of 
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half a dozen different things by that. You may mean that you have a good 
voice for singing, er that you can carry a tune well, or that you play instruments 
with comparative ease. Real “talent for music” is rather an extensive sort of 
thing and is never unrecognized. Now by that I don’t mean that many a genius 
has not had to struggle, but I do mean that the love of music is universal and that 
the person who can produce it will always be hailed with delight. Now, then, 
I will say that your handwriting gives no indication at all of musical talent. This 
does not mean that you could not learn to play some instrument fairly well, or 
that you need deny yourself the pleasure of singing; but it does mean that the 
failure of your townspeople to hail your “musical compositions” as masterpieces 
is an evidence, not of their lack of perception, but of your lack of talent. Don’t 
be angry; just make up your mind that you are a hearty lover of music, which 
is quite a different thing. 


AMBUALYAHVTsL) AUN AERNTPV Aa LATA 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig Is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to understand different persons’ matures by 
studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so that we may know which of our acquaintances weuld make cengenial 
seclal companions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. Craig would prefer that 
you wait until his articles treat upen the subject in which you are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted 
with problems that demand immediate attention, in dealing with seme individual, write Mr. Craig fully ef the conditions 
which baffic you, give as complete a description of the person in question as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photo- 
graph. Mr. Craig then will give your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
sta d, add d ' ef the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This service is free. 


Gestures of the Hand—(Continued) 


ROADLY stated, constant gesturing with the hands and arms shows an 

B excitable disposition. Most persons know this. It is a truism that the 

Latin and Oriental races are more excitable than the Teutonic, and that 

their gestures, as to the Teutonic, are ten to one. However, a sharp distinction 

should be made by the student between constant gesturing which is the result 
of this excitability and the gesturing which is deliberate. 

A certain type of person is much given to the thrashing about of the arms 
and to constant gesticulation, and that certain type is no more emotional than 
a cold-blooded snake. The frenzied orator on the street corner who seems 
to be carried away by the immensity of his own feelings is usually keenly watch- 
ing the crowd and as calmly estimating what effect he is producing as if he 
were talking in a monotone. 

The genuine emotional person has mobile lips, even when they are coarse, 
and an eye which, once identified, cannot be mistaken, for it has the deep, glowing 
light which gives it the odd effect of being a jewel before a distant fire. This 
is true of all emotional eyes, no matter what their color. Truly emotional persons 
are apt to be graceful, even if not without awkwardness, contradictory as that 
may seem. The nose, even if thick, expands readily. 

The person who gestures unconsciously because he is subconsciously aware 
of his telltale features and wishes to disguise them, has a cold and often sullen 
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eye, or one which is too close to the nose; or he or she has eyebrows which 
meet in a sinister way over the nose. The hands, instead of having the flexible 
fingers of the emotionalist, are either thick and stocky or long and “slinky.” As 
with the handclasp which is too warm and the forward bend of the body which 
is too confidential, mentioned in a previous article, the extremely gesturous per- 
son, whose face does not confirm the diagnosis, is a sham and a hypocrite. 

Pretty, graceful gestures used by women need a different sort of classifica-- 
tion. They are sometimes deliberately used, even when most spontaneous appear- 
ing, and are the result of constant study and practice; but this is not always 
an indication of duplicity. Women are such instinctive actresses that to find one 
entirely devoid of the quality would be rare. The overly masculine women are 
really going to that extreme in the effort to get away from this tendency. There- 
fore, when a woman’s gestures seem too beautiful to be spontaneous, we must 
look to other indications of character before we accuse her, as we would a man, 
under similar circumstances, of being more or less of a fraud. 


ee 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


ORGATHERERS in the circle of lamplight for a weekly stunt in mental 
kK gymnastics, attend the following: 

One year’s subscription to DETECTIVE Story MaGazine will be given 
to the reader who correctly solves the cipher printed below and whose letter 
indicates that the writer exercised the greatest amount of ingenuity in arriving 
at that solution. These letters should not be more than one hundred words. in 
length; they will not be judged according to the standards of penmanship and 
grammar. 

For this opportunity we are indebted to Mr. Robert Orloff, one of our 
regulars. Mr. Orloff says he has been solving the cipher and other problems 
that have appeared here for the past three years or more, and never once has 
he failed. Every week he has turned to each new problem, with high hopes of 
coming upon a real tough knot—only to find that, after no more than an hour’s 
work, he could make every one yield its secret. 

He stood this as long as he could. All of us reach the breaking point some 
time, and when Mr. Orloff reached his he grabbed pencil and paper and sat down 
to compile what he considered a really difficult problem in secret writing. Soon 
he had accomplished his purpose. Here is the cipher which was the result of 
his labers: 


ERANU IFALASD SBIGAVO UTINGTMKJ GCPXM KUO TV 
ONHUAGE APLAZXHSYAP SMYCMVKM BX WLMGL TOYVBNO 
SCJABOBCBOWV MSHVCR RNVJRWMNA OR WSVH CYL BD 
DBZLABA. 


In the letter that came-with it, Mr. Orloff said he was willing to back up 
the infallibility of his cipher to the extent of one year’s subscription to D. S. M. 
We said we'd take him on, but 

We have great faith in the ability of our “Lamp” enthusiasts. Said we 
in our reply to Mr. Orloff: “You can consider that subscription money as out 
of your pocket, good sir. No matter how tough a knot you bring to the circle 
of followers of cryptography who sit under the lamp, they'll untie it. They'll 
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work out your cipher. Wait and see.” And, to back up our statement, we have 
promised Mr, Orloff, free of charge, one year's free subscription should no one 
win his offer. 

Now, were we right or wrong? It rests with you te prove. Go to it! 


Send your letters to Contest Judges, “Under the Lamp,” Detective Story 
MacazineE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Letters, to be considered, 
must be in not later than November Ist. 


The solution to last week’s cipher is: “To-night, residence forty North Main 
Street.” Every other letter was written by the same cipher alphabet. Two cipher 
alphabets were used. One was composed only of odd figures, which began with 
3 for A, 5 for B, 7 for C, and so on to 53 for Z. The other, which used only 
even figures, began with 54 for A, 52 for B, 50 for C, and so on, backward, 
to 4 tor 
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Into it go men—both good and bad—and they 
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When criminals make use of a mechanical device, they should 
be careful not to overlook small details. 
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This department, conducted in du ye In oergorive pres. MAGAZINE 
=e by +g STORY | Faenane. am ca read: ervice, is offered 
of charge Egan aid them = ‘petting in touch with 
saeane of 1 they ioe lost Sad 


While it will be better to use — eames in the notice, we will print your sequent 


abla if you prefer. In sending ‘‘blind’’ notices, you must, of course, g we ye ur right name and address, 
can jorme promptly any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 


unsuitab 

if ne can be avoided, please do not send us a “‘General Delivery” post-office address, for experience has proved t 
those persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘“‘not A a 
it would be weil, also, to notify ue of any change in your address. 

en you kear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice out. 
~ Pah readers, help these whose. friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were In a similar 
sition. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,” et 

cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 





SCOBIE, DANIEL JAMES.—He left home when he was BROMLEY, VIOLET, and JOHN GILMORE, please write 
nineteen years old, in 1909. He was to your old friend, I. J. M., care of this magazine. 


inches tall, with blue eyes and light-brown ir. is 
last letter to his mother he said he was JOHNSON, THOMAS F., formerly of St. Louis, Mis- 
trying to get work on an ocean liner going to England, sour, and last heard from in Burns, Mentana, in De- 
but gave no address. Any assistance in finding this young Cember, 1907. Any one kuowing bis whereabouts will do 
man will be gratefully appreciated by his distressed mother. a great favor by writing to his nephew, Robert Lee Miller, 
Mis. James D. Scobie, 1809 Florida Street, San Francisco, 719 West Sixth Street, Joplin, Missouri. 
California. MeDERMOTT. TIMOTHY J}. {Please write to your sis- 
PHECO, JACK, and GEORGE GARTON.—When last ter. ‘ather and sister are dead, _ Lny information will be 
heard of they were in Ranger, Texas. They are asked Spprociates. oe A. J. Tietz, 35 Second Avenue, N. W., 
to write to Frank McCoy, 3806 Louisiana Street, Little ami, Florida. 
a TRACY, ROBERT OREN.—He lft his home at Water- 
MAHER, WILLIAM EDWARD.—He was discharged from bury, Connecticut, on April 17, 1915. He spoke of going 
the navy in October, 1920, and then went to his home to Texas and California. We was born in 1897, in Ash- 
town in Minnesota. If he sees this he is asked to write. ford, Connecticut, and is an adopted sen named Hall. He 
if any one who knows where he is sees it, they will do is probably about five feet eleven inches tall by now, and 
a favor by telling him to write to his friend, A. Shiner, has chestnut hair. He may be on a ranch. Any infor- 
care of this magazine. mation about him will be received as a great favor, and 


will be appreciated. J. A. Settle, care ef this magazine. 
PATTERSON, ISAAC THOMAS.—He was last heard 

from in Kansas City, Missouri, March 3, 1912. He BEVANS, CHARLES.—He is forty-one years old, five 
a tray ne san smap, and went through the States a feet eight inches tall, weighs one hundred and seventy-nine 
Minne . North and South Dakota, Utah, and pounds, and has 4 sear of lance mark on the right jaw. 
0 home. is of German descent, with dark hair and He left a wife and three children in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
r i about sixty-four years old. Any informa- in 1915. Any one having informatien concerning the where- 
1elp to find him will be very gratefully re- abouts of this man should communieate with William E. 
his daughter, who is his only child, and is most Burton, Washington and Madison Avenues, Bridgeport, Con- 
to find her father. Mrs. Mannie L. Hunter, 413 necticut. 


Street, Evansville, Indiana. . P — 
SHOALES, RAY, who lived in Needles, California, about 
HAMILTON, WEST.—He left Columbus. Mage in June, four years ago and left there fer the army, is asked to 
1883, with his mother and father, for Dallas, Texas, where write to a friend, B, Summerlin, General Delivery, Black- 
ee died later from yellow fever, West returning foot, Idaho 
‘olumbus, with his mother They remained 

r ime and left about 1891, presumably to go VAN NESS, MARGARET, cighteen years eld, and WIL- 
his n yxther’s birthplace, and no word has been LIAM, nineteen They were last seen with their father 
frem him since. His father’s name was Joh on October 9, 1909, in Philadelphia. William was put in 
bern in Liverpool, England. Any one St. Vincent’s Home, and Margaret in St. Mary’s. Their 
young man, or who has any knowledge of grandmother would be grateful for any information. that 
whereabouts ,will do a great favor by writing to would help her to find these children Mrs. Mary Lang, 

Hamilton, 1082 Broadview Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. care of this magazine. 


BROWN, REYNOLD.—He was last heard of at Law- LYONS, JAMES WILLIAM.—Any tinfermation as to the 
ae vessee, in 1914. Any information as to his present whereabouts of this man, formerly of Portage, Wis- 
ill be greatly appreciated by an old friend, consin, will be greatly appreciated by his brother, Harry D. 

Tt Stew att, 915 Taylor Street, Joplin, Missouri. Lyons, 129 South Eighth Street, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


,GRIFFTH, HOYT.—He is seven years old, of fair com- JIMMIE.—Please come home. Everything is all right now, 
and Was taken from his mother by his father and Bobby wants his daddy. 
15 His mother is anxiously seeking him, 
vould » very happy to receive some 3 him. CONWAY, !tRA.—He enlisted in Montana, when he was 
kind assistance in the matter will be gr ly appre- fifteen years old. He went to France in 1918, and when he 
Mr Ethel Griffith, Boute 2, Rockey, "Gutahoenk, returned was with the Ninth be ogee Cc. A. C., at For 
Tilden, Rockaway, N York, for several months. About 
,, WHITE, LINDSAY C.—Ile is a native of Greensboro, April 1, 1919, he was ‘transferred to Third Company, C. A. 
th Carolina, about fifty years old, with dark-brown c., at Fort Caswell, North Carolina, and in the wie of 
a mustache, ts about five feet elght 1919-1920 was transferred to Beeond Company, C. J at 
the first and second fingers of the the same place, and passed examinations as Le IF, 
‘ His daughter, who is his only child, He is twenty-eight years old, five feet nine inches tall, and 
grateful for any news of her daddy, and ef medium complexion. His lest known address was Kansas 
8 this that-he will write to her soon. Leola City, Missouri. He was born !n Vanduyn. Any information 
e of this magazine that will help to find him will be greatly aoppreciated by a 


GREENLAW. GEORGE W. and J. J.. who lived at one friend. Please write to M. C, G., care of this magazine, 
of then, | icone, eee a as en ne Soe © hee ae RUFF, JOHN A. and LOUISA.—They have not been heard 
" ireenlaw, care of this magazine. from for twenty-five years, although every effort has been 
wh Abe fos Py ‘ made to find them. Any information about them, living or 
of ~* ggg Ay Tm Pre eg —— dead, will be most gratefully received by Walter V. Devit, 
eyes and hair, is five care of this magazine. 
oom ? a ge Moog the MILLER, FRANK.—His home is in Montana. He was a 
is, his, mother bopes they will be kind  ca™penter ate Senet (oe. tae Dee e cullen’ 
¢ fs i tug _ . - 4 Portland, aine. When last hearc rom he was in 
i Mesa” is ar — ae E. Kotau, 1809 East Orleans, Louisana. Information that will help to 
eee motes, sows. him will be thankfully received by an old friend, D: 
Your son is very ill, and is not expected to Shepard, 114 North Penn Avenue, Atlantic City, New 
want to see him before ersey 
have left in life. Come, HUBERTZ, URBAN, known as “Barney.” Seven years 
1 you in care of this magazine, Your ago he took his little boy to the Orphans’ Home in Addi- 
. son, Illinois, and hag not been seen by his family 
PATTENGELL, WILLIAM F.—If you see this, please He is about fifty years old, tall, and of heavy build 
for your children’s sake. Mrs. Madeline Pattengell, ehildren are anxious to know what has become of 1 
First Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. and will be most grateful to any one who will be kind 
: enough to help them to find their father. Please write to 
LAWSON, LOUISE, PEARL DOUGLAS, and RUTH his daughter, Margaret Hubertz, care of this magazine. 
ist heard of in Clevelund and Akron, Ohio. Please er’ 
your old friend, J. E. Phillips, 726 Sprague Ave- JEANNIE.—If you care at all, come home, as mother's 
nue, Spokane, Washington. health is failing fast. 
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POLAND. VIVAL B.—Whon last heard of 1 
Peoria, Illinois. If she an oe een 
it, they evil do BY great 


who knows where Ay — 
favor by writing te J. rm Cole, care of this magaz 


Ps ot Lat JOHN, sometimes known as John Wilson. 

He left Bradferd, ind, thirty years age, embarking at 
Liverpool with three hundred immigrants ad Brazil. He was 
then about twenty-one years old, about five feet five inches 
tall, with biue eyes and light hair. Any one who can help 
to find him will de a great kindness, as he was an only 
brother and his ger’ is anxious to know what has be- 
come of him. Mrs. Alice Marsden, Box i15, 
Massachusetts. 


surname not known, who worked at Merrysman 

tm at Cockeysville, Maryland: and ROY MARSHALL, 

who lived at the same place, and is supposed to have gone 

some Western State. They are asked to write to their 
old chum Burley Butler, Ashland, Maryland. 


CATE A. E.—He was fost heard from at Charlotte, 
North Bioline’ in 1909, where he was employed as an 
age by an — company. Any information as to 

present whereabeuts will be greatly appreciated by @ 
frie md. Lowell, care of this magazine. 


POOLE, WALTER, who emigrated from England thirty 

ago and went to Canada with his wife and children. 

Salop, and his father was 

The only one who knew his 

omg ll _— his brother Ralph, and he has been dead 

Ts. There are only twe sisters left now of the 

family” “and they weuld be deeply grateful for any news of 

their brether or his femily. Mrs. E. Grundy, 857 East 
Madison Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


~ 0 gh At ANDREW.—About thirty-two years ago he 

worked in the Grand Union Hotel, New York, and was 

last seen on West Forty-second Street car. His wife 

has died since he went away, and his daughter, who was 

then an infant, would like to find her father, and will be 
lad to hear from any one who can give her news of him. 
rs. Jean Pass, 3123 Enright Street, Tolede, Ohio. 


MORGAN, FRED, whe taught school in Oklahoma, near 
Shawnee, in 1904-05, and was last seen on July 4, 1905, in 
Shawnee. A friend is very anxious to get his present 
address. H. F. Cathcart, Cafford Hotel, Oberlin, Kansas. 


present address igs wanted of R. P. MILLS and 
GERARD VAN VOORT, by a friend. B. B., care of this 
magazine. 


McKEEFERY, FRANCIS JOSEPH.—He 
sixteen years ago, and it was heard that 
West. He was an iron worker and rigger. 
will be grateful for any information that will 
to find him, and will be giad to hear from any one 
can give her news of him. Maria McKeefery, 213 Dickinson 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


GREENWOOD, MRS. ADDIE.—She was last heard from 
in Toronto, Canada, about ten years ago. She has two 
children, Ella, about seventeen years old, and Lawrence, 
about thirteen. Her husband is very . and would like 
to communicate with her. Please write to William Lawrence, 
1719 Conti Street, Houston, Texas. 


BAXTER, JOSEPH M.—He was in the navy during the 
war, at Great Lakes Naval Station, Lllinois, and left there 
for overseas, May 23, 1918. There is some valuable informa- 
tion awaiting him, and any one knowing his present 
address will do a great favor by writing to C. A. McUarthy, 
care of this magazine. 


eens. JOSEPH E.—Please write to your old friend, 
who has not forgotten you and is very anxious to hear 
from you. E. G. Woedman, care of this magazine. 


WILD ROSE, is asked to send her address to a friend. 
P. Hofner, care of this magazine. 


PEARCE, JOHN MARTIN.—He used to live at Butte 
City, Montana, aud went from there to Park City, 
He is fifty-three yoars old, six feet tall, well built, 
of dark complexion. Hig sister, who has not seen 
for twenty-nine years, will be deeply grateful for any news 
of her brother. . M. H., care of this magazine. 


LYNN, CLAUDE, twenty-six years old; RUBY, twenty- 
four; and WILMADEE, twenty, all of fair complexion a 

They were last heard of in Alamogordo, New 

1906, and in 1912 were reported to have been 
sent to an orphanage in Dallas, Texas, but the authorities 
of the Buckner Home, in Dallas, said that they had never 
heard of them. Their mother is anxiously seeking them, 
and will be grateful to any one who can help her to see 
her children again. E. G., care of this magazine 


MOORE, GEORGE H., who had three children, Walter, 
Nellie, and Kdna. Their mother died when they were 
quite young, from eighteen months to six years of age, 
and shortly afterward their father went away, and they 
have never seon him since. It is said that he went to the 
Black Hills. His youngest daughter, Edna, would be glad 
P eet some news of her father, and will be deeply grate- 

to any one who can tell her something of him. Mrs. 
E Mz. Christensen, care of this magazine, 


left home about 


Missing Department 


STARR, 2E0—we ig twenty-two years old, ic 
about six dark hair and dark-blue 


88 
always craving for that life. She hopes if he sees 
that he will write to her. Any one who has seen him, 
or knows anything of his whereabouts, will do a great 
favor by writing to Mrs, Starr, care of this magazine. 


ALVERETTA.—Pilease write to me through this magazine. 
I am very lonesome. Koid. 


WOOLLEY, GRACIE.—She was taken from her home by 
her father, at Bochester, Minnesota, when she was about 
five and a half years old, and was put in the Home for 
the Friendless at St. Paul, from where she was adopted. 
She has brown eyes and hair, and is now thirty-four years 
old. She had one sister, Myra, and one brother, Row- 
land, older than herself. Her mother is anxious to find 
her and will be grateful for any information that will be 
of help to her in her search. Mrs. Irene Woolley, care 
of this magazine. 


Bada a ga FRANK J.—He was last heard from 8 
year ago at shington, where he was in a hospital. He 
was MB ry sergeant in the army, and was stationed 
at Camp Stuart, Virgiuia. A friend who has important 
news for him would be glad to get his present address. 
C. Schreiner, 416 First Avenue, New York City, 


MoLEAN, CHARLES 8.-—-He served with the Biatys first 
Overseas Battalien, of Winnipeg, Canada, from 15 to 
1919, and was last heard of at Ripon, Bccland. is 1919. 
A friend who knew him in England, and is ap om 
America, would be glad to have news ef him, and 
if he sees this that he will write. G. Y., care < ‘this 
magazine. 


SMITH, J. H., who lived at Aurora, Missouri, about 
thirty years o. He . His daughter Laura 
would like to learn what has become of him. He was 
about six feet tall, with dark hair and eyes. Any infor- 
mation regarding him will be gratefully received by Mrs. 
Frank F. Drews. 102 North Street, Coffeyville, Kansas. 


FRAGA, ROSELIA, last heard of in San Francisco. 
bye cae ig ge news fur her and sbe is asked to write 
her sister Angela, at 591 Beretania Street, 

Fonstaln, , XA 


BRAINE, T. G.—His father would like to hear from 
him. He was last heard of in Tacoma, Washington. Any 
one who knows bis whereabouts will do a great favor by 
writing to G. T. Braine, P. O. Box 1074, Victoria, British 
Columbia. 

RELLSTAB, FREDERICK.—He was born in Bern, Swit- 
zerland, about sixty-three years ago, He was a cook and 
used to make his stopping places usually in California, 
Oregon, and Washington. He was last heard from in Spo- 
kane, Washington. Any one knowing where he is, or what 
has become of him, will do a great kindness by writing 
to Gottlieb Rellstab, P. O. Box 1042, Greely, Colorado. 


BROGAN, ROY.—He is about nineteen years old, five 
feet nine inches tall, and has not been heard of by his 
friend for about three years. He would be glad to 
news of him and will greatly appreciate any help in 
matter. Theodore McCoy, Route 2, Box 89, El Centro, 
California. 


WINSLOW, BUTLER, the son of Colonel and Mary Bell 
Winslow. He lived at one time in Greenville, Mississippi. 
He was very fair and had red hair. He was last heard 
of in California. The daughter of his sister Mamie would 
like te hear from him. and will be grateful for any infor- 
mation that will help ber te find her uncle. whom she has 
never seen. Mrs, Gertrude Bell, 1498 West Thirty-fiftn 
Place, Los Angeles, California. 


GRANDY, HAROLD OLIVER.—He is nineteen years old, 
with dark-brown hair, drak-gray eyes, and is five feet 
seven inches tall. He was last heard of in June, 1920, 
when he sent a telegram to his mother from New York 
City, saying he would be home on July 4th. No word 
has been received from him since, and all trace of him 
has been lost. His mother is broken-hearted at his ab- 
sence, and begs of him, if he sees this, to write to her. 
Any information that will help ber to get news of him 
will be most gratefully welcomed. Mrs. Ella Grandy, 26 
Lewis Street, Geneva, New York. 

GARTEN, JOHN.—He was last heard of in Keeler, Call- 
fornia, about 1918. Any one knowing where he is is asked 
to be kind enough te write te his son, John Garten, junior, 
523 South Elgin Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

JESSICA M. S. Teg eddressed te you at Helena de 
not reach you. se wiite to Willis C Eighth Co., 
Cc. A. C., Fort ailis, “Philippine Islands. 


SHEPHARD, CLAUDE €E.—Please write to 
Tod Stormes, and send him a permanent address, 
of this magazine, 

HAYES, DENNIS, or HEISE.—He was last heard of > 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he worked as a waiter. He 
asked to send his address to Shirley, care of this maga 
zine. 


your pal, 
in care 





Missing Department 


MATTHEWS, | Ped i ar formerly of Paducah, Ken- 
t thirty years eld, about five feet nine 

inehes tL oath Ed hair and gray eyes. ’ 

heard frem by his nephew in March, 

City, having been discharged from th 

ten. afl he sees this he is 
who is very anxious to hear from him. 
2637 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missow 


MADDEN, JAMES.—He was last seen in Dallas, Texas, 
about four years ago. He is forty-four years old, five feet 
four inches in height, with black eyes and dark hair and 
complexion. He ig rather hard — ae His mother 
is getting old and wants te see boy again. He is 
asked to write to his sister, Mrs. Callie Dowdy, Route 2, 
Box 31, Hobart, Oklahoma, 


UNDSTROM, HAROLD JONAS.—He was born in Abo, 
Finland, and left home some time ago to look for his 
bretier, but has not written, and his mother is anxious 
to hear from him and to Iearn if he has found his 
brother. Any one who knows his whereabouts please write 
to W. V. Smith, P. O. Box 639, New Glasgow, Nova Sco- 
tia, Canada. 


KANAK, JOHN.—He lcft his home and family in May, 
1907, and has not been heard ef since. He is between 
forty-three and forty-five years old, with gray-blue eyes 
and black hair. His daughter Elizabeth. who was a little 
girl when he left, is very anxious to find him, or to get 
apy news of him, and will be glad to hear from_any one 
who can tell her something of her father Elizabeth 
Kanak, care of this magazine. 


EMBRY, JOHN W., formerly of Mena, 
is twenty-four d medium height, with black 
hair and gray 3. Bradley’s Corner, Burk- 
burnett, Texas, in January, , and when last heard of 
was on his way to Mena, the March following, but 
he never -arrived, and no trace ef him has been found 
since, Jis wife and children are very anxious to learn 
whether he is living or dead, and would be glad to hear 

any one who knew him in Burkburnett. Mrs. John 
Embry, Wickes, Arkansas. 


BAUSH, ERNEST K., known as Ernest Stilwell. He 
is forty-three years of age, about five feet six inches tall, 
and has reddish-brown hair and brown eyes. He was in 
Jacksonville, Florida, working for the Wilson Construction 
Company, until about three years ago. Mis mother has 
not seen him for fourteen years, and would be deeply 
grateful to any one who can give her some news of her 
son. Mrs. F, Jones, R. F. D. 32, Barberton, Ohio. 


hr Matthews, 


Arkansas. He 


ROSS, COLIN HUGH.—lIle was in Oaks Corner, New 
York, in September, 1912, when his sister heard from him 
for the last time. He is twenty-eight years old, with 
auburn hair and blue eyes His home is in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where he worked for a time for the Standard Oil 
Company. His sister will be meee grateful to any one who 
can give her news of him. Mrs. W. Snyder, 92 Twenty- 
second Street, 8. 8., Pittsburgh, “Pennsylvania. 


EVANS, ARTHUR.—He is six feet two inches tall, with 
blue eyes and brown hair, and has a slight limp in the 
When last heard of he was Regina, Canada, 
1919. Any information about him will 
received by his mother, who will be glad 
from any one who ean tell her where he is. Mrs. 
Evans, 79 Dagmar Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 

JAMES.—If you see this please write You are forgiven, 
but not forgotten. Remen iber the Strand Theater, Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island, June 15, 1920.—E. A. L., care of 
this magazine 

MUIR, MARION and 
scot about twenty-s!x 


AG NES. —They left Glasgow, 
years age, and it is believed 
went to Pittsburgh, Pennayivania An old friend, 
10w in South Africa, would life to hear from 
would be delighted to get news of them. If 
this and will write to Alex. Souter, care 
magazine, their letter will be forwarded without 
delay. 

YELLOW ELK, or DAVID EARRING.—He is an Indian 
and was with the Pawnee Bill Wild West Show. He is 
sometimes known as David Yellow Elk. An Indian friend 
is seeking him, and will be most grateful to any one who 
can give him any news that will help him to find his 
friend. Frank J. White, care of this magazine 


SISTER, HOBOKEN.—Please send 
It will be perfectly safe. jyrandpa died 
Mother is anxious and worried, and has 
Please write at once.—Minnie. 

DUTTON, ERNEST.—He is about fifty-three years old 
and was last heard of eighteen years ago in Melbourne, 
Australia, when he was undecided whether to go to Auck- 
land, New Zealand, er to San Francisco. His mother and 
relations will be grateful for any news of him. Owen 
Jones, care of this magazine. 


_ MIXON, MRS. MAE.—She gave her little girl for adop- 
tion when she was two years old, and kept the boy. When 
last heard from she was at Fort Worth. The girl is now 
twelve years old, amd her foster mother wants her te know 
that she has a brother, and will be very happy if Mrs. 
Mixon will write to her. Mrs. H. Knittel, 915 Washing- 
ton Street, Waco, Texas. 


your address to us. 
January Ist. 
been very il 


BEL Aney, WILLIAM.—He was last heard of at Gen- 
eral . Brandon, Man‘ stone. | 7" 3 wants to hear 
He is aboveboard, and it is only a per- 
between you and him. Write to MacM. 

Maclean, Y. M. C. A., Branden, Manitoba, Canada. 


PHILIP FRANK.—Write te your old pal, Kirk. 


WILSON.—My mother’s name was Mary Wilson. She 
poo two sisters, one named Viola, and another whose 
io not know; also one brether, named James. 

The * hast place they were supposed to live in where they 
was Maine, Wiseonsin. said 


or any of her relatives, 
kindness shown in the matter. Jebn M. 
this magazine. 


HARDTACK.—I was ready to come when I received 
your telegram. Go back to Eleetra. I knew nothing of a 
letter. Am anxious to be home with you.—Becky. 


GRIGGS, MRS. KMAMIE.— anxious to hear from 
you. Please send an csnne” "that will reach you.— 
Cc. E. F., care of this magazine. 


FINNEY, WILLIAM ROE.—He was last heard of at 
Austin, Texas, when he was about three years old, at the 
home of Mrs. 
is now twelve years old. 

S. T. Burum, 612 Sunset Avenue, 

will be glad to hear from any one whe can kelp her to 

find this boy. 


BROWN.—I was given to the Home for the Friendless 
en March 18, 1875, and was adopted by Mrs. Me on 
Hendrick, of Ionia, Michigan, on August 28, 
anxious to find some of my reletives and will ‘be deeply 
grateful for any assistance in my search. Mrs. Ella Raikes, 
care of this magazine. 


JARVIS, GEORGE W.—He was last heard of in Dex- 
ter, Missourl, in 1900. He served an enlistment in Com- 
pany H, Pwenky second Infantry, at Fert Keough, Mon- 
tana, from 1893 to 1896 friend is anxious to get news 
ef him and will appreciate any information that will help 
to find him. Daniel Dilbeck, 1306 Nerth Sixth Street, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


KECKLER, FRANK C.—He is forty-one years old, with 
dark eyes and hair and a dark complexion. He was 
known as “Ski,’’ a nickname that was given to him when 
he was a guide at Glacier National Park, Montana. He 
was last heard of at Missoula, that State, at Christmas, 
1918. Any information that will help to find him will 
gladly received by hig wife and children. Mrs. Nellie 
Keckler, South Park Avenue, Kinosba, Wisconsin. 


Barry, care of 


NEVINS, FRANK ALVIN.—He was adopted by Mr. 
and Mra Aaron B. Root, when he was about five years 
old, in or near Multnomah, Oregon. Later they moved to 
Portland, where at one time they lived at 180 St. Clair 

When he was adopted he was given the name of 
Burr Root, by which he is probably known. He 
twenty-one years old on June 27, 1921, 1s tall and 
slender, with llght-blue eyes, very fair complexion, and 
light-brown hair. Any information as te his whereabouts 
will be most gratefully received by his sisters, who are 
very anxious to find him Please write to Mrs, A. We 
Woolfe, care of this magazine. 


EATON, JAMES.—He is a native of Belfast. Ireland, 
and has been engineer on board United Fruit Company's 
steamers. Any information about him will be very grate- 
fully received by his old chum, Harry Matchett, 9 South 
Street, Walpole, Massachusetts. 


SLIM.—Your little one wants her daddy. You can get 
our address through this magazine.—Hen. 


LLINGER, CHARLES.—He was last heard from in 
Hice County, Kansas, June 12, 1916. He was supposed to 
have started for home a few months later, but has never 
been heard from since. His mother would be very grate- 
ful for any information that would help her to find her 
son. Mrs. Mary Allinger, 46 Henry Street, Stamford, 
Connecticut, 


CRUMP, ROBERT A.—lle has not been heard from for 
ten years. His brother, who has business of great im- 
portance to transact with him, will be glad to hear from 
any one who can give news of him, or help him to 
et his present address last heard of he was in 
los Angeles. Please write ._R. Crump, Maison Dore 
Avenue, Madero 18, Mexico City, Mexico. 


LONGSTREET, THOMAS JESSE.—A friend, who parted 
with him on September 28, 1918. in France, would like 
to hear from him. He was at that time a seaman, second 
class, attached to the U. S. Naval Aviation Station. Any 
one knowing his address will do a favor by sending it to 
L. Caliumi, care of this magazine. 


WRIGHT, LEE.—When last hoard of he was at Key 
West, Florida, where he lived during 1918-19, with his 
wife, Ella. Hig friend from Forts Pierce and Lauderdale 
would like to hear from him, and hopes, if he sees this, 
that he will write. Frank M. Goldstein, care of this 
magazine. 
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SMITH, MARY SANDARG.—Your sister has important 
mews for you and you to write te her without delay. 
oT is 7 and nobody will bother you. Write 


ade —I waa born in Newton Ovens, Missouri, a) ee 

My mother died when [ was two old, and 
named Pri took me, and kept me ‘until I was adeinn 
A. Allen, I have 
if they are all alive, and 
f some one would give me infor- 
J ty very anxious to = people, 
My me was 
John Jackson “Cook. Pie case write to J. J. Allen, 19 N. W. 

B Street, Miami, Oklahoma. 


BROWN, EDWARD.—He ieft Morgantown, West Vir- 
a on ‘July Saabs 1920, 2nd was last heard of in Par- 
q me about eighteen yeoms old, 
ive 


He is 
four ey ‘in height, and wears spectac’ He 
asked to write to his old friend James Rendall, St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, New York. 
Geees, THOMAS A., of New yes City, last heard of 
at Stony Canon, California. He is thirty-seven A eae eld, 
it six feet tall, and worked in Sian 
knowing his whereabouts. 
news of him, and 
any infermation that witli heip her to know t 
come of him. Miss Jesephine Henessey, 416 West One ‘Hun- 
dred. and Twenty-fourth Street, New York City. 

eee ece ves. HARRY CUMPTON.—He wee tees heard 

about of he in u 
Ut 8. navy. 
will ~~ tat “inf aati : 

grea e any nformation. 
guez, care ry tppeecia azine, 

LEROUX, peseee, —He is a waiter it hotels and when 
last heard of was in San Francisco. He ig five feet four 
inches in height. weighs abont one hundred and thirty 
pounds, and has black hair and brown eyes. 
are very much worried at not hearing from him, 


atly sae any information. Mrs, Frances Le- 
. 1208 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 


LARSEN, LAWRENCE H.-—He is forty-six years of ag 
five feet nine inches tall, has grayish-blue eyes. black hair 
ogre = gtay, and sharp features. He teft home 
six yoa His family and friends are anxious to get 
news of hi ‘and will be glad to hear from any one who 
has seen him, or who has any info eten that will help 
them to find him. Please write to his mother, Mrs. H. 
inn. Bor i. Yakima, Washington. 


PHILBY, MARY, formerly of Baltimore, where she was 
employed as a waitress. She may be known as Mary 
Bruce. There is important information for her, and she 
is asked to write to J. B. Warner, 247 West Preston Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. - 


WEEKS, CORBETT, first sergeant, Company H, Eleventh 

Infantry. He is wanted by an old friend, whe hopes, if 

sees this, that he will write. Harvey A. Kemrer, 
Route 1, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


FARNER, DANIEL, the son of John and Rose Farmer. 
He was adopted by a family named Stafford. and may be 
known by that name. He has three brothers, William, 
Ciifford, and Peter, : ne sister, Fay; also his father. 
They have not seen him for twenty or twenty-five years, 
and would be — happy to hear from bim, or to get news 

him from one who knows him. Please write to 
his sister, Mrs. ‘Walter Reed, care of this magazine. 


be deeply 
at eat ate thera. 





Marie Rodri- 


CAMDEN, JUNE.—She ts nineteen years old, about five 
feet two inches tall. with gray eyes and fair hair. A 
friend has seme news of interest to her, and she is asked 
to write to I. Welnstein, care of this magazine. 


BALLINGER, SELVANIS.—He was last heard from in 
Dallas, Texas. His nephew will be grateful for any infor- 
mation about him. J, T, O©., care of this magazine. 


WALTERS, GLADYS, fermerly of Joplin and Kansas 
City, Missouri. She went to Denver with a friend, and 
was last heard from in Beatrice, Nebraska. A _ friend 
who haa not heard from her for several years would be 
lad if she would write to her at once. Mrs. BR. A. D., 
x 183-A, Herrin, Illinois. 


BROWN. WILLIAM KINGMAN.—He ls the son of Waite 
and Mary Canfield Brown, and was born in Northfield. 
New Hampshire, about 1849. He left there when he was 
about sixteen years old, and was last heard of in Wash- 

a dD OC, a ater. Part of one finger 
missing frem one hephew, the 
Brown, would be glad hear from him. 
Gardner, 192 Franklin Street, Franklin, New Hampshire. 


STEIGLER, GHARLOTTE. who was born April 4, 1902, 
at Maryland Maternity Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Any teieemetten about her will be greatly appreciated by 
her brother, Charlies Steigler, care of this magazine. 


MISSOURI MAC.—Write to D. B., care of this maga- 
zine, and hear some home news that is to your advantage 


Missing Department 


AVERY, CHARLES MEA®.—He has been missing ¢ 
ty-six years, ot been or heard of urs 


His youngest daughter, 0 was five weeks old when her 
— left home, wili gratefully receive anv informatien 
t him. Mrs, ©. M., care of this magazine. 


ROWE, CLIFFORD.—He is about five fect seven inches 
tall, with light hair and e 
of was going to Ore 6 up 
He is about twenty-seven years old. 
was with him in France weuld like te know where he is, 
and will be glad te hear from any one who can give some 
information about him. D. W. Bennett, Box 581, Har- 
lowton, Montana. 


Specesnen, ex" -—He was born in Germany and 
is si years old. a cnggnentonl engineer and was 
last heard from in Thictes. as an engineer 
on steamers. A close relative would” ‘he glad to hear from 
him, or from any member of his family. T. G., care of 
this magazine. 


perneinine. (geren. —He was last seen in Detroit. 
le is tall, with black hair ~~ brewn —. He is asked 
» write at once to a important news for 


has i 
him. BK. Causino, 509 Nerth Clark Street, Chicage, Illinois. 


DE WEESE, re. C.—Please write to your old 
friend Slim, care ef this magazine. 


MURRAY, DAVID &., fermerly a member of the Eighth 
Aero Squadron, in America, and the 1099th Aero Squad- 
ron in France. He wag discharged at Baltimore in March, 
1919, and was last heard of in that city in July, 1920. 


Murray, Suite 2 , 8110 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohie. 


COUCH, JOHN R.—When last heard from he was in 
Chester, —s a but was leaving there soon to ge 
bus, Georgia is nage will greatly appreciate any 
psi gga that will help her to 
. as she is very anxious te find 
Love, 226 Preston Street, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


HAGAN, LOTTIE.—She was adopted about January, 1915, 
shortly after her mother died, by a family named Pal, 
or @ name something like that, who lived in Yoakum, 

Her brother, who ig in the U. S. army, will be 
deeply grateful to any ene who can give him_informa- 
tion that will help him te find his sister. Ben F. Hagan, 
care of this magazine, 


A1IR.—Information is wanted of the children of WIL- 
LAIR, whe died in Courtland, Arizona, in August, 
915. They were placed in an orphanage after the death 
of their mother. The two boys were later taken out by 
the father, and-after he died the three sities were claimed 
by a guardian named Leishman. Their names are EDD 
WILLIAM, JOHN ERNEST, MARY ALICE, and BLANCHE 
and ORA, who are twins. A relative is very anxious te 
find these children, and will be very grateful to any one 
who will be kind enough to give her news of them. Mrs. 
C. BR. Butts, Westport, California. 


OSBORNE, MRS. FANNIE BLANCHE, who left Okano- 
gan, Washington, in Oetober, 1910, for her home in Mis- 
sourl, and later went te Madrena, Mexico. She is be- 
lieved to have married a John Wilson. They went to 
Florida in 1912, and all trace of them has been lost since 
that time. §& ig about forty years old, five feet in 
height, with gray-blue eyes and a small scar on the bridge 

her nose. There is some property of ber first husband’s 
being held for her, and any one knowing her whereabouts 
will do a favor by writing te G. BE. Rockwell, 63 Walsten 
Place, Sait Lake City, Utah. 


ROACH, EMMET.=He left Great Falls, oan, last 
fall. Old friends would like te hear from bi George 
Sewell, 907 Elchth Avenue South, Great Falls, Montana. 


BRAUN, ROY.—He is gee two years old and was 
last heard of in New York City in 191 f 
hair and blue eyes, and weighs about ene hundred 
fifty-nine pounds. If he sees this he is asked to 

to dad. Any information will be greatly appreciated. 
Harry Braun, care of this magazine, 


BAKER, MRS. MAE, formerly of Denver, and last heard 
of about two years ago, when she left for Oklahoma City 
She is about thirty-one years old, and of fair complexion. 
She has three little girls, now ranging in age from eight 
to twelve. Two of thelr names are Burma and Mar- 
guerite. The name of the other fis not remembered. Any 
information will be greatly appreciated by Miss Gertrude 
Rogers, 1105 Stout Street, Denver, Colorado. 


GOERING, THEODOR.—He is supposed to have come to 
this country from Naumberg about 1861. His only living 
sister would be glad to get some news of him. Also 
KATHERINE VOLK, who arrived in this country in June, 
1882. Any information about these twe will be grea’ 
appreciated by G. M. Lamberts, care of this magazine. 








Missing Department 


GILSEY, EDGAR, better known as ‘‘Cap.”” He is about 

bread-shouldered, and has dark- 
—— be He is asked to write to H. Meyer, care of 
this magazine. 


HUGHES, Yee nnn J wry last papel im, | 
ears ago, he a Cuna 
er, and it is “thought “that “he left Liverpool “and mettiod 

either in California or Australia. He might be in the 

grocery business, or a steward or storekeeper on an ocean 
liner, He was five feet ten inches tall, with reddish-brown 
hair and brown “yes, well educated, and of refined appear- 
ance. He was generally known as “‘Terry.’”’ His parents 
are very anxious to get news of a and hope to_hear 
from some one who has knewn him. . J. Hayden, P. O. 
Bex 318, Chicago, Illinois. 


WILLETTS, MYREL H.—He is twenty-nine years old, 
with blue eyes and light hair. When last heard from, in 
November, 1917, he intended to enlist for overseas service, 
but there is no record of his having enlisted under his 
own home. His home is in Willestown. North Dakota, 
Any one having knowledge of his whereabouts, 
ing anything whatever of him since 1917, will do a great 
kindne.s by writing to his sister, M. H. Willetts, care of 
this magazine. 


MOORE, LESTER HALE.—He was last seen in Mem- 
phis eighteen years ago, when he was working as a fore- 
man for the I. C. RB, BR. He is six feet.tall, with dark- 
brown hair and hazel eyes. His mother is old and is in 

health, and any mews of ber son would bring 
great happiness to her. Any one having information vpetnd 
him will do @ great favor by writing to Mrs. V. M 
Barnes, 1515 Latham Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee. 


CRAMER, CHARLES W.—He is an expert hardwood- 
floor man. Any one having information as to his where- 
abouts will do a great kindness by communicating with 
his grandmother, Mrs. . BP. McCutchan, 336 North 
Thirty-second Street, Lincoln, Nebraska, 


GOULD, CHARLES.—His three children were taken to 
the State orphanage at Owatonna, Minnesota. They were 
Maud, Clare. and Maybelle. They are now grown up 
and would like to know where their father is. Any infor- 
mation that will help to find him will be greatly appreciated 
by his daughter, Mrs. A. H. Crowley, 709 North Fifty- 
seventh Avenue, West, Duluth, Minnesota. 


SMITH, CHARLEY, who was married at Camp Pike, 
Arkansas, on November 19, 1919, and disappeared after 
being discharged,leaving his wife and a baby boy. He 
said his home was in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He had 
dark-brown hair amd brown eyes. His wife is very anxious 
te find him, and will be grateful for any information that 
will help her in her search, Mrs, Gladys Smith, care 
of this magazine. 


SHANPINE, ALVANETTE, also known as Alva_ Lets, 
was last heard from at Grand Rapids or Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Any information about her will be greatly appre- 
ciated by L. Snyder, care of this magazine. 


PETERSON, CLARENCE, sometimes known as King. He 
was last heard from at Austin, North Dakota, in 1918. 
Later it was heard that he had moved to Moorhead, Mon- 
tana. <A friend would like to hear from him. D, L, 
Hathaway, care of this magazine. 


GUY, RUTH.—In 1905-06 she came from England and 
went to Brooklyn, where she worked in a millinery estab- 
Hshment A year or so later she married, but her mar- 
ried neme is not known. Her cousin is anxious to find 
her, and will be grateful fer any information. . me 
Mahon, 1146 Mission Street, San Francisco, California. 


NEUHS, pan. —When last Rane from he was _in 
the U. S. Radio shool, at Great Lakes, Illinois. His 
by “4 friend, who will greatly 
appreciate any information. M. D., care of this magazine. 


GERRARD, JOHN.—He was born in Banff, Scotland, 
about fifty years ago, and left his home in Aberdeen six- 
teen years ago for the South African gold and diamond 
mines, having a brother, Charles, already there. In 1918 
or 1919 he left South Africa for the United States, and 
was last seen on Fifth Avenue, New York City, in 1920. 
He is about six feet tall, with blue eyes, hair turning 
gtay, and thin features. His trade is that of building 
and mining carpenter. His son is anxious to get news of 
him, and wlil be grateful for any information. James W. 
Gerrard, care of this magazine. 


HENDSETH, MELKIOR OLSEN.—He is about sixty years 
old, and came to the United States from Norway in 1892. 
lie was last heard from in 1898, in Minneapolis. He 
used to work in the woods and on farms in North Dakota 
and Minnesota. Any information as to his whereabouts, 
or proof of his death, will be gratefully received and highly 
ar ciated by J. Botten, 1330 First Avenue, Department 

attle, Washington, 


LANE, ROY M., last seen in Muncie, Indiana, in April, 
1919. and FRANCIS EDWARD PATTON, last seen in 
MeClur Ohio, tn 1962. Any information that will help 
to find these two men will be greatly appreciated by H. W. 
Lane, 437 Huron Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


FROST, DAISY, who used to live on Hancock Street, 
Brooklyn, New York, is asked to send her address to 
Daisy, care of this magazine. 





present address is “wanted 


HAPPY, EDDIE, who is 
r, who has not seen 


RRY, SAM, formerly of Philadelphia, and MRS, 
HARRY RIGGANS, of Delta, Colerado, who was M 
ae Shoemaker. An old friend would like to hear from 
them 8., care of this magazine. 


PORTER, BERT C., forty-eight years old. He left his 
home at Samaria, Michigan, twenty years ago, and was 
last heard from in Arizona about fifteen 
was heard that he left there for California. 
forty-three years old, was living near Bay City, Michigan, 
eight years ago, and Reg his sister at her home in 
Wyandotte at that ny news of these men will 
most gratefully received. by thelr sister, Mrs. Nellie Rus- 
sell, 7936 Fort Street, West, Detroit, Michigan. 


HARBISON, ARTHUR COFFIN.—He left his home in 
November, 1920, and has not been heard of sinoe, 
efforts to find him have failed. He 
inches tall, with-gray eyes and brown hair. “ta ge lightly, 
and is much tattooed. On his right arm is Cross ; 
on the left, a tiger, a goat, and a buffalo head. * on his 
breast a girl. Any information as to his whereabouts will 
be gladly received and highly appreciated. M. J., care 
of this magazine. 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM, also known as Mike Bender. He 
was last heard of in Knowlton, Wisconsin, about two years 
ago. He is asked to write to his pal, who expects to sail 
on the Great Lakes soon. Bernard Bleck, care of this 
magazine. 


SNEE, JOHN.—He left England thirty-two years ago, 
and came to America with his mother, Mrs. B 

gen. He left a wife and five small children, 

have never heard from him sinee he went away. 

be known by the name of Finagen. 

of the children have died since he left, and his daughter 
Catherine, who was two years old at that time, is now in 
this country, and ig anxious te learn whether her father 
is living or dead. They heard at once time that he was 
in Wisconsin, and later that he was in Chicago. Any 
information that will throw some light on this matter will 
be most gratefully received by his daughter, Catherine 
Snee, care of this magazine. 


PRICE, VIRGIL E.—Your brother would like to hear 
from you. Write to him in care of this magazine.—Charles 


rice, 


HIGGINSON, GEORGE FRANCIS.—He was last heard 
of over eighteen years ago at 1152 South Ridgway Ave- 
nue, Chicago. He now probably over seventy years 
old. All letters sent to —_ have been returned marked, 
“No such address.’’ He is asked to write to his son, 
Wen:worth D. Higginson, 619 Kohler Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 


LENANDER, BERYL.—Last heard from in 1919. 
write to L. M. J., care of this magazine. 


SMOOT, WILLIAM BRADLEY (SMOKE).—Write to 
your old bunkie of Laval, France. Private Gerhardt E. 
Schulte, care of this magazine, 


CUSHMAN, WILLIS, who left Quebec, Canada, in 1880, 
will learn something of importance if he will write to 
F. & M., care of this magazine. 


Please 


OLIVER, WILLIAM.—He was last seen in Huntington, 
West Virginia, about twelve years ago, when he left his 
sister’s home. He is a Discmeente by trade, about five 
feet nine inches tall, fifty-six years old, and has black 
hair and eyes. ny one who knows Of him will do a great 
favor by writing to his sister, Mrs. J. W. Bates, 2235 
Sulivant Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


ROSS, WILLIAM, formerly a sergeant in C 
Tirst Canadian Motor Machine Guu Brigade, 
GEORGE, formerly a corporal in same outfit. 
PATRICK, or PADDY, formerly a sergeant in same outfit, 
and a veteran of the South African War. Bill Ross is 
thought to be in Toronto, and Paddy in Winnipeg. 
ene who knows the present address of any ef these gen- 
tlemen please send to William Macfarlane, 120 Bonnacord 
Street, Moncton, N. B., Canada. 


KAUZLARICH, !VAN.—He is about fifty-six years old, 
five feet six inehes tall, with dark-brown hair and eyes, 
and is of Austrian nationality When last heard of he 
was running a cattle ranch in Nevada, five years ago. His 
gon will be grateful to any one who can give information 
that will help him to communicate with him. Anthony 
Kauzlarich, care of this magazine 


ELLIOTT, CLARENCE, 


Battery, 
ASHEY, 
WILSON, 


who was with Al. G. Barnes’ 
circus in 1918, and later worked on M. Sherman’s ranch 
at Crawford, Kansas, and left there in September for 
home. If he sees this he ie asked to write to his old bud- 
die who was with him, A. B. Conkle, care of this magazine. 
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HILLARD, SIMUVEL T.—He left his home in Bridges. 
Illinois, in September, 1915, i was wo heard tu 
October, 1916. He ts fifty-six old. His mother is 
dead, is in | Soldiers’ Home at ayton, 

anxious know whether he is dead 
greatly Ad. any information that 
t some definite news of hus! 


will Lelp her te ge 
Mrs. Anna 2316 South D Street, Elwood, Indians. 


Hillard, 
I am worried. I am with 


atc Piense write te me, 
mother.—Patsy. 


= rola La ERNEST. a came to this country from 
London, England, in 6. He was employed there by 

Tot a. Lager jae Brewery. He land 
Yerk, and left there on February 27, 1897, for Erie, 
Pennsylvania. He was last heard from at Dalles, Ore- 
gon, where he was employed by the Electric Power Com- 
pany. He is about sixty- a years old. He had two sons, 
Otto and Karl, and his wife, Louisa... Any information will 
be gladly received by his son, Otto > omalte, 2959 Twenty- 
sixth Street, San Francisco, Californi 


ed at New 


BAILEY, 
Lewiston, I 


5 hagge ates a EARL.—He disappeared from 
aby t the en 1919. He 


inches tall, with broad shoulders and mee -cehceee, ‘.. 
aueere leaving he paid his union dues six mouths ad- 

vance, but all wy for him has now —y a His 
wife and baby boy, w three years old, would be happy 
if they could get mows. ‘of him. If of his relatives seo 
this they would do a great favor by writing to wife, 
whe would greatly appreciate a word from them. Mrs. 
Mary Bailey, care of this magazine. 


BOYD, EARL R.—He is about thirty years old, five feet 

eleven aud a half inches tall, has light hair, and was last 

of in Pueble, Colorado. His father is not expected 

to live long, and any one knowing his present address will 

do a great kindness by sending it to his brother, Robert A. 
Boyd, Box 62, Portland, Colorado. 


HOPSON, SAMUEL, who left Tacoma, Washington, in 

April, 1914, for Muscatine, lowa. He is six feet twe inches 

tall, thirty-four years old, and has black hair and brown 
. Any infermation abeut him will be appreciated by 
E. Platt, Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 


ALDRIDGE, MINNIE.—She was born on November 24, 
1897, and when last heard of was in Markam, Canada. 
Her parents separated when she was about three years 

and her brother, who was then a baby, would like 
to find her. He will be most grateful for any informa- 
tion that will help him to communicate with his sister. 
Aldridge, care of this magazine. 


FALLAR, BUSTER.—About fifty years ago he married 
the sister of Bill Brown Mississippi, and had three 
children, a boy and a set of twins, girl and boy. The 
twin boy died, but the girl is still alive. The other boy 
ran away from Mississippi when he was about fifteen years 
old and joimed his father, who was then in Oklahoma, 

who. was_ three-quarter Indian, and werked in the 
coal mines. He was last heard of forty years ago, when 
it was said that he had married again, and nothing 
further has ever been heard about him. Any informa- 
tion regarding him, or any of his people, will be greatly 
appreciated by Mrs. Mary Smallwood, care of this magazine. 


EDWARDS, WILLIAH MANLY.—He and his wife, Fan- 
nie Marie, left their infant daughter in the Illinois Chil- 
dren’s Home, in Chicago. The date of the baby’s birth 
was August 12, 1899. She was adopted when she was six 
weeks old, is now married, and would like to know 
something of her parents. Any information that will help 
to find them will be gratefully received. Mrs, Edna M. 
Deyle, 3451 Chope Place, Detroit, Michigan. 


CASTLEMON, DANIEL CLARKE.—He was last heard of 
in Council Bluffs, Nebraska, about twenty-five years ago. 
He was of medium height, with dark hair and eyes. lie 
is about sixty-five years old. Also his nephew, of the 
same name, who was adopted by the parents of the above. 
He was about five feet ten inches tall, with sandy hair and 
light-brown eyes. When last heard of he was somewhere 

and might have gone to his uncle in Council 

A near relative is anxious to find them, and will 

be glad to hear from any one who can give her news of 

them. Mrs. Mary BH. Ogden, 365 New Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


- it ap P. S.—He 
and was last heard from_in Silver City, New Mexico, 
» ll fifteen years ago. His brother will greatly appre 
ciate any information concerning him, and will be grateful 
to any one who can send him his present address. J. B 
Huddleston, Bellaire, Texas. 


FLEMING, THOMAS J.—He has not been heard from 
by his people or his friends since 1916, when he and a 
friend were on their way from Canada to Montana to enlist 
in the service, No one has been able to trace him since 
that time. He has dealt in land and mining interests in 
most of the Western States and Canada. He made his 

most of the time in Centralia, Washington. A 
friend is anxious to know what has become of him and 
hopes to hear of him threugh readers, whose kindness will 
be greatly appreciated. R. C. Mills, care of this magazine. 


Was a painter contractor, 


Missing Department 


WALLACE, W. 
BR. 8. and V. are working it alone, 
a tip?~—H., care of this magazine. 


HAYS, CURTIS A.—He was last heard of at Hoquiam, 
Washington, in 1908, when he was in the n 
ents lived ‘at Springfield, Oregon. 
old and wants to see him. Any 
is, or who can give any news of him, will do a kindness 
by writing to_his sister, Mrs. Mary Hays Rice, 723 Hast 
Tyler Street, Portland, Oregon. 


WHITE, JESSE FRANK, sixteen years old. 
hair, dark complexien, and blue eyes; ALBE 
with brown hair and blue eyes; 
dark hair, blue eyes, and fair complexion; RUBY, aix, with 
probably dark hair and fair complexion. She was only 
aan — old when her mother saw her last. While 
other was away siek, the father took the children, 
and E nas gt seen them since 1914. Any information 
posal 1 help her te find them will be very gratefully 
ved. Mrs. Pearl White, care of this magazine. 


ye’ MARTIN A.—He went overseas in the Seventy- 
sixth Division, 303, Co, K., Infantry, and was transferred 
to regular army, First Division, Co. D, Twenty-sixth In- 
fantry. He died in France. some boy sees this who 
was in his company and knew him, his mother would 
It would comfort her very 
uch get te of his friends. Mrs. 
Catherine W. Filing, R. B. Ne. 1, Box 39, Oldtown, Maine. 


HIGLAND, ROY E., known as ‘“‘Nervey,”’ oe will re- 
member the Green River trip. Alse 0. A. DOLTZ, who 
was with the Big Eight and has a sister re docter in 
Kansas. Whitey weuld like to hear from these two, care 
of this magazine. 


HARRY K. S.—Let us know where you are.—Lew, 


GREEN, SOMMONER, the father of Frank Elmer Green. 
When last heard of he was running a farm in North 
Dokota. Any one whe knows where he is now will do a 
great favor by writing te his grandson, —_ LeRoy Green, 
857 East Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minneso 


MORRIS, ELIZABETH.—Please let me hear from you. 
sent you a letter to Kansas City, Missouri, which was 
returned. H. A. Short, P. 0. Box 562, Hanford, California. 


DEAN, MRS. STELLA BROCK.~—She was born in Xenia, 
Ohio, and was last heard of in Indianapolis in 1917. She 
is tifty- two years old, light-colored negress, and tall. Her 
brother is anxious to find her and will be grateful for any 
information that will help him in his search. King D. 
Brock, care of this magazine. 


McDOWELL, KATHERINE.—She is about thirty-two 
years old, five feet eight inches tall, with dark-brown hair, 
light-gray eyes, and a pale complexion. She left Belfast 
on the 28th of March, 1909, as an emigrant, for Philadel- 
phia. A near relative would be glad to hear from any one 
who has known her siuce she came to this country, and 
will be deeply grateful for any assistance in finding her. 
Bernard Brady, care of this magazine. 


BROOKS, WILLIAM, known by his friends as ‘‘Hot-cake 
Bil.” If you see this please write to you old pal, Mac, 
care of this magazine. 


SMITH, EMORY.—He left his home, Bolton Ranch, four 
miles north of Waco, Texas, in 1906, and not one word 
has been heard from him since that time. His mother has 
watched and waited all through the long fifteen years since 
he went away, and has never given up hope of seeing her 
boy once more. His twe sisters and three brothers are all 
living, and will give him a good welcome when he comes 
back. He is now thirty-eight years old, five feet i 
inches tall, with brown eyes and dark-brown hair. ° 
wood readers, look areund, and see if you know anything 
of this young man, and if you do, please write to his sor- 
rowing mother. Your letters will be a great comfort fo her, 
and if she finds her son this way, be sure that you will 
never be forgottem. Please write to Mrs, B. H. Smith, 
care of this magazine. 


FALER, CLAUDE.—An old schoolmate of Hailey, Idaho, 
where they were both brought up, wants him to write 
He has not seen him since 1905. He would also be giad 
te hear from any of the members of F Company, First 
U. S. Infantry, who were in that company from 1911 to 
1914. Louis F. Graham, care of this magazine. 


NOONAN, JOHN.—He came from Limerick, Ireland, 
when he was quite a young man. He is now about forty- 
seven, five feet six inches tall. He had dark-brown wavy 
hair and blue-gray eyes. He has three sisters living; Jen- 
nie and Lizzie are in Rochester. His father was Michael 
Noonan, who died a skort time ago at Bloomfield, Iowa, 
and his mother’s maiden name was Blizabeth Boyce. She 
died nineteen years ago in Limerick. His sister Mary, who 
has not seen him for twenty-five years, will greatly appre- 
clate any news that will help her to find him. Mrs. Mary 
Sullivan, 322 Merriman Avenue, Syracuse, New York 

“BOOTS.”—Write to your pard ‘“‘Wolf.’"’ Same eld ad- 
dress.—C, D. 0. 

LOWER, FLOYD.—He was last heard of in Sane as C 
Missouri, in 1914. He is asked to write to O. L. C., oqus 
of this magazine. 


8. C.—Would like to hear from 
Why didn’t you re 
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$1000 REWARD 
For the Capture of This Man 


ONVICT 6138, escaped from the State Penitentiary; 
Name, Charles Condray; Age, 37; Height, 5 ft. 8 in. 
Weight, 141 pounds; Hair, light brown; Eyes, gray. 

Easy enough to identify him from his_ photograph and 
this description, you may say— but, Condray took the 
name of “Brown”, dyed his hair, darkened his skin, grew 
a mustache, put on weight and walked with a stoop. 
Yet, he was captured and identified so positively that 
he knew the game was up, and returned to the peni- 
tentiary without extradition. 

How was it accomplished? Read the whole story on page 
13 of a thrilling free book which is yours for the asking. 


Thirteen Mystifying Detective Stories Free 


Thineen stories of crime, daring robberies, mysterious 
murders, thrilling escapes. Every one true. Read the 
story of the automobile murder. "Find out how Sheriff 
Mc Donald solved the mystery of the Blood Stain on the 
Cash Register. Read about the Political plot in Daven- 
port, lowa, <nd how it was thwarted. 

This book, fully illustrated, with weird pictures of the 
criminals at work, is yours FREE. Just send the coupon. 
Fillin your name and address and mail it today. No 
obligation on your part. The book is ) ours, 


Professional Secrets of Twelve Master Minds 


Secret methods revealed. Twelve big American detec- 
tives tell the secrets of the method they employ. The 
Story of their achievements, their life histories, their 
Pictures all in this book. Learn how mysteries are being 
solved daily by these great detectives. Find out how 
simple their methods really are. With an idea of the 
Gein iples of their methods, you can follow in their >. 

ith their secrets in your possession, you may be able 
to develop into a famous detective—win glory, honor, 
renown, wealth and big rewards. 


The Mystery of Crime Detection 


More and more the detection of crime resolves itself into 
the problem of identification. Any man of ordinary ability 
can master this profession if he has in his possession the 
secrets of the method employed by famous identification 
experts. The key to this method is yours for the asking. 


Your Opportunity 


This Big Book is full of astounding information about 
detective work and facts on crime detection that will 
amaze and intrigue you. Stories of crime and criminals. 
Helpful advice from big detectives. Absolutely free. 
Just fill in coupon.with your name and address, and we'll 
send you postpaid the most astounding information on 
Identification that you ever read. You'll be shocked— 
and surprised—and inspired. Send for this book today. 
’ *@ This book is just off the press. Obta e 
Don t Wait first edition.” ‘Ths Samed cect will erasure 
mous. Don’t wait until this edition is exhausted. If you delay, 
you may be disappointed. Remember, tne book is absolutely 
free and postpaid. It is yourstokeep. It does not have to be 
returned. Don’t let the other fellow get ahead of you. You 
want this book. Then send for it right now. 
T. G. COOKE, Pres., University of Applied Science 
Dept. 9447, 1920 Sunnyside Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





T. G. COOKE, Pres., University of Applied Science 


understood that I assume no obligation. 
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1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Dept. 9447, Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Mr. Cooke:— Please send me FREE and prepaid your new 
illustrated book on Crime and Crime Detection. It is fully 














21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels— 
Adjusted to the second— 
Adjusted to temperature— 
Adjusted to isochronism— 
Adjusted to positions— 

25-year gold strata case— 
Montgomery Railroad Dial— 
New Ideas in Thin Cases. 








And all of this for $5.00 per month— 
a great reduction in watch prices direct to 

ou —a 21-jewel adjusted watch at a rock- 

ottom price. Think of the high grade, 
guaranteed watch we offer here at such a 
remarkable price. And, if you wish, you 
eB y this price at the rate of $5.00 a 
month. Indeed, the days of exorbitant 
watch prices have passed. 


wo 

See N4 Firsé You 60" pay a cent to anybody 

, . until you see the watch. You don’t buy 
a Burlington Watch without seeing it. Look at the splendid beauty of 
the watch itself. Thin model, handsomely shaped—aristocratic in every line. Then look at 
the works! There you will see the masterpiece of the watch maker’s skill. A perfect time- 
piece adjusted to positions, temperature and isochronism. 
Practically every vessel in the U. S. Navy has many Burlington watches aboard. Some have 
over 100 Burlingtons. The victory of the Burlington among the men in the U. S. Navy is 
testimony to Burlington superiorty. 





suueaung 


cxucnveac, % Send YOUur Name on 


pt. 1447 Chicago, lll. 


* o 
Please send me (without obligae ‘© 
tion and prepaid) your free book % 
on watches with full explanation * 
of your cash or $5.00amonthoffer  %& 

on the Burlington Watch, . 


*% Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending 


* thiscouponnow. You willknow alot more about 
*% watch buying when you read it. You will be able to“steer 
clear” of the over-priced watches which are no better. 


* 
% Send the coupon today for the watch book and our offer. 
* 
* 


Burlington Watch Co. 


>. 
*s 
% 19th St. and Marshall Bivd., Dept. 1447 —Chicago, Tl. 
% Canadian Office: 338 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


—— 
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